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EARLY  TEMPERANCE  REFORMERS. 

By  ReT.  Theodore  L.  Cuyler. 

The  Centennial  Conference  of  the  friends  of 
Temperance,  held  in  Philadelphia  last  week, 
brinss  freshly  to  my  memory  some  of  the  not¬ 
ed  advocates  of  the  cause  with  whom  I  have 
come  in  contact.  The  most  prominent  of  these 
in  my  native  region  i  on  the  Cayuga  Lake)  was 
Capt.  Benjamin  Joy  of  Ludlowville.  He  was 
the  stuff  that  heroes  are  made  of ;  and  in  the 
little  band  of  Abolitionists  and  Teetotallers, 

“  Uncle  Ben  ”  was  regarded  as  the  foremost 
■“fanatic”  in  that  region.  When  he  was  ad¬ 
dressing  a  temperance  meeting  in  a  district 
school-house,  a  whiskey-bottle  was  often  hurl- 
•ed  at  his  head  by  some  lewd  fellow  of  the  baser 
sort ;  sometimes  the  harness  was  cut  from  his 
horse,  or  attempts  were  made  to  smoke  out  his 
auditors  by  the  emissaries  of  a  neighboring 
bar-room.  He  rather  enjoyed  this  evidence 
that  his  lance  was  piercing  the  tough  hide  of 
King  Alcohol;  and  the  fires  of  persecution 
warmed  him  up  to  his  noble  work.  Capt.  Joy 
took  part  in  the  Saratoga  National  Convention 
in  1«65— out  of  which  grew  the  present  “  Na¬ 
tional  Temperance  Society  and  Publication 
House.”  He  ended  his  sturdy  useful  life  soon 
afterwards  in  Yates  eounty.  Personally  I  have 
•good  reason  to  remember  gratefully  this  be¬ 
loved  man.;  for  it  was  a  social  prayer-meeting 
held  at  his  house  in  Ludlowville  which  decid¬ 
ed  me  to  enter  the  Christian  ministry.  Col. 
Herman  Camp  of  Trumansburgh  was  another 
of  the  veterans  of  teetotalism  in  that  “  Lake 
country.”  His  fine  white  head  was  a  conspicu¬ 
ous  object  in  all  county  conventions. 

During  the  year  after  my  graduation  from 
Princeton,  I  made  a  voyage  to  Great  Britain 
in  the  sailing-packet  Patrick  Henry.  When  I 
reached  Edinburgh  (early  in  August,  1842)  I 
found  the  few  teetotallers  of  that  city  prepar¬ 
ing  for  an  excursion  to  Glasgow  to  i^ay  honor 
to  the  celebrated  Irish  philanthroi)iBt, 

Father  Mathew. 

I  gladly  joined  their  company,  and  we  went 
over  to  Glasgow  over  the  only  railway  then 
existing  in  Scotland.  The  farmers  in  the  fields 
still  wore  the  old  blue  bonnet,  and  the  lassies 
were  busy  at  the  harvest  as  in  the  days  of 
Babie  Burns.  Arriving  in  Glasgow  we  found  a 
multitude  of  over  .5(1,000  r)eople  assembled  on 
the  Green.  In  an  oi>en  barouche  drawn  by 
four  horses  stood  a  short,  stout  Irishman,  with 
a  handsome  benevolent  countenance ;  he  was 
attired  in  the  long  black  coat  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  priesthood,  and  wore  a  silver  medal 
on  his  breast.  The  crowd  surged  around  his 
carriage,  many  persons  striving  to  grasp  his 
hand,  or  even  to  touch  his  clothing.  .4fter  the 
procession  had  forced  its  way  through  the 
densely  thronged  streets,  it  halted  in  a  small 
open  square.  Father  Mathew  dismounted, 
and  began  to  administer  the  pledge  of  Total 
Abstinence.  The  people  kneeled  upon  the 
ground  in  ranks  or  platoons ;  the  pledge  was 
read  to  them ;  Father  Mathew  laid  his  hands 
ujxm  the  head  of  each  one  and  pronounced  a 
brief  benediction.  Over  the  necks  of  many  a 
small  medal  was  bung  attached  to  a  cord.  In 
this  rapid  fashion  the  pledge  was  administered 
to  many  hundreds  of  persons  within  an  hour, 
and  fresh  crowds  constantly  (3ame  forward. 
When  I  was  Introduced  to  the  good  man  M  an 
American,  he  spoke  a  few  kind  words  and  gave 
me  an  “  apostolic  kiss  ”  upon  the  cheek.  As  I 
was  about  to  make  the  first  public  temi)eraiioe 
speech  of  my  life,  I  supiwse  that  I  may  regard 
that  salutation  of  the  great  Irish  aix>stle  as  a 
sort  of  ordination  to  the  ministry  of  preaching 
the  good  tidings  of  teetotalism. 

The  administration  of  the  pledge  was  follow¬ 
ed  by  a  meeting  of  welcome  in  the  City  Hall. 
Father  Mathew  spoke  with  modest  simplicity 
and  deep  emotion,  attributing  his  wonderful 
success  to  the  direct  interposition  and  blessing 
of  God  ui>on  his  efforts  to  liberate  his  country¬ 
men  from  the  despotism  of  the  bottle.  .After 
delivering  my  brief  maiden  3i)eech,  I  hastened 
back  to  “Auld  Reekie”  with  my  fellow-excur¬ 
sionists,  and  never  saw  Theobald  Mathew 
again.  He  was  umiuestionably  the  most  re¬ 
markable  Temperance  Reformer  that  has  yet 
appeared.  For  a  portion  of  his  marvellous  in- 1 
fluence  he  was  indebted  to  his  position  as  a 
Roman  Catholic  ecclesiastic;  but  there  was 
also  vast  power  in  the  persuasive  api>eals 
which  he  made  to  the  hearts  and  consciences 
of  the  multitudes  whom  he  reached.  It  is  es¬ 
timated  that  in  Ireland,  Great  Britain,  and 
America,  no  less  than  four  or  five  millions  of 
l)eople  took  the  pledge  of  Total  .Abstinence 
from  intoxicants  through  his  immediate  influ¬ 
ence!  The  re%’olution  which  he  wrought  in 
his  own  country  was  wonderful;  nor  did  his 
beneficent  work  cease  with  his  life.  Large 
numbers  of  persons  whom  he  induced  to  take 
the  pledge,  did  indeed  gradually  relapse  into 
drunkenness;  but  to-day  on  both  side.s  of  the 
ocean  there  are  hundreds  of  thousands  who 
are  still  loyal  members  of  the  “  Father  Mathew 
Societies.”  His  dead  hand  still  holds  its  grasp 
on  his  countrymen.  Theobald  Mathew  is  to¬ 
day  a  more  vital  power  than  Daniel  O’Connell ; 
the  benevolent  Priest  of  Cork  has  out-lasted 
the  burly  Orator  of  College  Green. 

In  these  columns  I  have  previously  publish¬ 
ed  some  reminiscences  of  Father  Hunt,  the 
eccentric  but  elo<iuent  old  man  whose  hump¬ 
back  and  racy  si)eech  were  so  familiar  in  tem¬ 
perance  meetings  forty  years  ago.  In  the 
Sabbath  afternoon  congregations  to  which  I 
preached  in  Wyoming  Valley  during  the  Sum¬ 
mer  of  1846,  his  unique  personality  was  always 
present.  How  he  u.sed  to  delight  in  stirring 
up  the  rum-selleis!  On  one  occasion  he  sus- 
|>ected  that  a  rabble  of  roughs  in  Wilkesbarre 
intended  to  mob  him.  He  did  not  wait  for 
their  Are.  “I  susi>ect,”  cried  the  old  hero, 
with  a  droll  twist  of  his  countenance,  “that 
some  of  you  mean  to  mob  me.  .An  hundred  or 
more  able-bodied  men  are  going  to  attack  a 
little  old  hump-backed  minister  of  the  Lord! 
That  is  a  rum-seller’s  courage,  an  hundred  to 
one.  I  hear  that  you  are  going  to  throw  eggs 
at  me.  If  so,  pray  go  over  to  my  farm  and  get 
good  eggs,  and  don’t  i>erfumethi8  air  with  such 

unmarketable  eggs  as  you  will  find  at - ’a 

rum-selling  grocery.”  This  sally  convulsed 
the  crowd  and  disarmed  his  opi>oneuts.  Rough 
as  Thomas  P.  Hunt  often  was  in  his  satirical 
“  horse-play  ”  before  a  mixed  audience  in  a 
rustic  school-house,  he  could  be  one  of  the 
most  tender  and  i>athetic  preachers  of  the  sim¬ 
ple  Gospel  in  the  pulpit. 

Another  veteran  who  was  the  equal  of  Father 
Hunt  in  wit,  and  his  sujHjrior  in  logical  i>ower, 
was  Dr.  Charles  Jewett  of  Norwich,  Ct.  He 
was  a  typical  Y’ankee.  His  keen  flashing  eye 
kindled  an  audience,  and  his  sharp  scali>el  out 
to  the  marrow.  Jewett  had  mastered  the  med¬ 
ical  aspects  of  the  controversy,  and  put  into 
popular  form  the  results  of  the  researches  of 
Lallemand,  Perrin,  Dr.  Richardson,  and  other 
eminent  scientists,  as  to  the  real  nature  and 
effects  of  alcohol.  No  advocate  of  temperance 
in  America  has  ever  compressed  more  com¬ 


mon-sense  and  solid  argument  into  an  hour’s 
speech  than  Charles  Jewett. 

Of  many  other  good  men  and  true  who  have 
worn  our  colors  I  would  love  to  write.  I  would 
gladly  pay  my  tribute  to  that  pure  Christian 
statesman,  the  Hon.  Theodore  Frelinghviysen, 
to  Gov.  George  N.  Briggs  of  Massachusetts,  to 
the  late  Dr.  Stephen  H.  Tyng,  whose  silver 
trumi)et  never  gave  an  uncertain  sound,  to 
Albert  Barnes,  and  Bishop  .Alonzo  Potter,  and 
to  the  venerable  Dr.  John  Marsh,  who  conse' 
crated  his  entire  career  to  our  Reform.  I  would 
add  to  these  the  name  of  my  dear  friend, 
Horace  Greeley — the  weight  of  whose  pen  was 
like  a  weaver’s  beam,  and  whose  busy  life  was 
a  proof  that  no  drink  is  so  strong  a  drink  as 
pure  cold  water.  One  more  name  I  would  add 
to  these,  the  last  and  the  most  honored  o’er 
the  globe.  It  is  the  name  of  the  beloved 
martyr-President,  whose  eloquent  lips  were 
opened  in  behalf  of  Total  .Abstinence  in  one  of 
his  earliest  public  speeches,  and  who  kept 
those  lips  undefiled  by  the  wine-cup  in  the 
White  House  at  Washington;  it  is  the  crown¬ 
ing  name  of  .Abr.vh.vm  Lincoln. 


THE  REVISERS  AM)  TEXTUAL  EMENDA¬ 
TION.— II. 

By  Prof.  Francis  Brown,  D.D. 

Dr.  McCurdy’s  second  pai>er  on  “The  Old 
Testament  Revisers  and  the  Original  Text” 
(The  Evangelist,  Sept.  24th),  calls  for  a  brief 
response. 

It  would  be  most  unfortunate  if  a  serious 
discussion  of  matters  which  affect  all  readers 
of  the  English  Old  Testament  should  degen¬ 
erate  into  a  dispute  over  the  scholarship  of  a 
critic,  or  the  felicity  of  an  expression.  More 
than  half  of  Dr.  McCurdy’s  second  article  is 
devoted  to  a  fresh  attack  on  Dr.  Briggs.  I 
should  prefer  not  to  consume  <iuite  ali  of  my 
space  in  meeting  this  attack.  Fortunately,  a 
few  words  will  be  sufficient.  Dr.  McCurdy 
charges  Dr.  Briggs  wdth  holding  that  the  Mas- 
soretic  text  “  is  for  critical  purposes  of  no  con- 
.•ieqiience  irhaterrr  ”  (  the  italics  are  those  of  Dr. 
McCurdy),  and  with  proiiosing  to  start  “  with 
the  unpointed  text,  to  restore  the  vowels  of  the 
brief,  sententious,  obscure  passages  of  Job, 
Proverbs,  or  Isaiah  from  the  Versions,  or 
through  conjectural  emendation.’’  This  charge 
is  not  justified  by  the  passages  which  are  cited 
to  support  it.  Dr.  Briggs  distinctly  asserts  in 
these  passages  that  the  Massoretic  jwints  are  of 
the  nature  of  an  interiiretation.  .As  such,  they 
of  course  have  value ;  but  as  such,  they  are  not 
decisive.  The  consonants  are  older  than  the 
accents  and  vowel-points.  The  presumiition 
in  favor  of  the  former  is  stronger  than  that  in 
favor  of  the  latter.  The  consonants  afford  a 
firmer  basis  for  textual  emendation  than  the 
points  do.  That  it  is  necessary  for  us,  with 
the  pointed  text  in  our  hands,  to  start  with 
that,  and  in  this  sense  make  the  tiointed  text 
the  “  foundation  ”  of  textual  criticism,  will  not 
be  denied,  and  this  disposes  of  the  attempt  to 
refute  Dr.  Briggs  by  means  of  Prof.  Dillmann’s 
statement  on  the  subject.  Dr.  McCurdy  as¬ 
sails  Dr.  Briggs’s  intelligence  more  seriously, 

I  presume,  than  he  would  ujicn  reflection  wish 
to  do,  when  he  makes  it  appear  that  Dr.  Briggs 
has  quoted  from  Dillmann  to  his  own  hurt. 
The  endeavor  to  array  Bishop  Lowth  against 
Dr.  Briggs,  is  still  less  happy.  Dr.  McCurdy 
has  been  at  the  pains  to  derive  Bishop  Lowth’s 
view  of  the  vowel-points  from  a  passage  cited 
by  Dr.  Briggs,  in  which  the  vowel-points  are 
not  imrticularly  referred  to.  It  would  have 
been  much  less  laborious  to  adduce  another 
passage  from  the  same  Dissertation,  also  cited 
by  Dr.  Briggs  (Presbyterian  Review,  July,  1885, 
p.  507),  in  which  the  vowel-i>oints  are  express¬ 
ly  mentioned.  I  quote  a  little  more  fully  than 
Dr.  Briggs  has  done,  in  order  to  make  the 
liearing  of  the  evidence  still  more  apparent, 
enclosing  in  brackets  what  he  has  not  thought 
it  necessary  to  cite ; 

[  .  .  .  The  points  have  be«!n  con.siderod  as  {(art 
of  the  Hebrew  text,  and  as  giving  the  nn'aning  of 
it  on  no  less  than  divine  authority.  Accordingly 
our  public  translations  In  the  modern  tongues  for 
the  use  of  the  Church  among  Protestants  .  .  .  are 
for  the  most  part  close  copies  of  the  Heltrew  point- 
(hI  text,  and  are  in  reality  only  versions  at  second 
hand,  translations  of]  tlie  Jews’  interpretation  of 
the  Old  Testament.  We  do  not  deny  the  useful¬ 
ness  of  this  interpretation,  nor  would  we  be 
thought  to  detract  from  its  merit  by  setting  it  in 
this  light ;  it  is  perhaps  upon  the  whole  pr(‘feral)le 
to  anyone  of  the  ancient  versions;  it  has  proimldy 
the  great  advantage  of  having  been  formed  upon  a 
traditionary  explanation  of  the  text,  and  of  being 
generally  agns'able  to  that  sense  of  Scripture 
which  pas.sed  current,  and  was  commonly  reccdvc'd 
l>y  the  Jewish  nation  in  ancient  times ;  and  it  has 
certaiidy  l>een  of  great  service  to  the  moderns  in 
b'ading  them  into  the  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew 
tongue.  But  tliey  would  have  made  a  much  bet¬ 
ter  use  of  it,  and  a  greater  progress  in  the  explica¬ 
tion  of  the  Scriptun.'s  of  the  Old  Testament,  had 
they  consulttsl  it,  without  atisolutely  sul>mitting 
to  its  authority;  had  they  considensi  it  as  an  as¬ 
sistant,  not  ns  an  infallible  guide  (Lowth,  Isaiah, 
Preliminary  Diss(>rtation ). 

The  question  may  be  safely  left  to  the  decis¬ 
ion  of  sensible  readers,  whether  it  is  proper  to 
represent  the  author  of  these  words  as  one  who 
“  makes  no  distinction  between  the  pointed 
and  the  uniiointed  text,”  or  to  charge  the  crit¬ 
ic,  who(iuotes  with  approval  such  a  passage, 
with  making  the  Massoretic  text  “of  no  conse- 
<iueuce  whatever.” 

The  fact  remains  that  the  vowel-points  and 
accents  represent  a  Jewish  tradition,  and  that 
there  is  no  reason  why  Christians,  who  do  not 
acknowledge  Rabbinical  authority,  should  hesi¬ 
tate  to  reject  this  tradition  on  sufficient  grounds. 
If  the  figurative  language  in  which  Dr.  Briggs 
clothes  this  fact  does  not  commend  itself  to 
Dr.  McCurdy,  that  is  in  so  far  unfortunate; 
but  the  fact  it.self  does  not  thereby  become  a 
“crude  and  baseless  theory.” 

It  is,  however,  worth  considering  for  a  mo¬ 
ment,  what  the  effect  wotdd  be  upon  our  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  Revised  Old  Testament  Version  if 
Dr.  McCurdy  had  really  succeeded  in  wresting 
such  allies  as  Lowth  and  Dillmann  from  the 
critics  of  that  Version,  and  ranging  them  upon 
his  side.  In  another  i)aragraph  he  does  me 
the  honor  of  concluding  from  my  previous  arti¬ 
cle  (Evangelist  of  Sept.  3)  that  my  position  re¬ 
ally  approaches  his  own.  I  should  myself  have 
felt  more  sure  in  regard  to  this  if  I  had  clearly- 
understood  what  his  position  was  intended  to 
be.  It  certainly  does  api>ear  to  me  that  this  al¬ 
liance  with  Lowth  and  Dillmann, upon  which  he 
insists,  leagues  him  very  closely,  though  i)er- 
haps  against  his  will,  with  Dr.  Briggs  and  my¬ 
self.  We  must  be  grateful  for  the  unexi>ected 
and  involuntary  reinforcement.  I  may  affirm 
without  fear  of  contradiction  that  if  we  are  re¬ 
ally  allowed  to  take  these  men  for  our  guides, 
we  shall  reach  a  text  containing  emendations 
enough,  both  of  vowels  and  consonants,  to 
more  than  satisfy  the  sharjiest  critic  of  the 
Revised  Version,  and  to  make  the  cautious 
men  whose  champion  Dr.  M<.*Curdy  had  appa¬ 
rently  become,  stand  utterly  aghast.  How 
they  will  relish  being  put  under  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  Wellhausen,  whom  Dr.  McCurdy  fur¬ 
ther  cites  as  an  opponent  of  their  critics,  I 
hardly  venture  to  imagine. 


As  already  intimated.  Dr.  McCurdy  seems  to 
find  little  to  object  to  in  my  former  article. 
This  is  gratifying,  but  I  hope  he  will  pardon 
me  for  insisting  upon  my  own  statement  of  the 
ixiints  there  made.  I  venture  to  repeat  their 
substance : 

1.  The  Revisers  ought  to  have  secured  the 
nearest  approach  possible  for  them  to  the  text 
acknowledged  by  the  Massorah.  It  is  not  dis¬ 
puted  that  they  made  no  very  serious  attempt 
to  do  this.  Dr.  McCurdy  attempts  to  excuse 
the  neglect,  by  referring  to  the  danger  that 
“a  change  for  the  better”  in  the  Massoretic 
text  “  might  not  receive  the  approval  of  the 
few  living  experts  in  this  department.”  But 
the  Revisers  were  not  responsible  to  any  “  liv¬ 
ing  experts”  outside  of  their  own  body.  By 
virtue  of  their  position  they  were  under  obliga¬ 
tions  to  assume  the  responsibility  themselves, 
for  what  they  did  or  failed  to  do.  In  other 
branches  of  their  work  they  have  recognized 
this.  They  have  made  changes  in  trans¬ 
lation,  involving  etymology,  syntax,  and  doc¬ 
trine,  which  would  be  rejected  by  many  living 
experts  in  these  departments.  Why  should 
they  in  the  fundamental  matter  of  the  text 
alone  be  excused  from  discharging  the  duty 
they  assumed  when  they  became  Revisers? 

2.  But  the  Revisers  ought  not  to  have  bound 
themselves  to  the  Massoretic  text.  The  Mas¬ 
soretic  text  was  the  official  text  of  the  mediie- 
val  Jews.  It  consisted  (a)  of  the  consonants 
as  copied  from  a  manuscript  existing  indeed 
soon  after  the  Christian  era,  but  selected  we 
know  not  how— demonstrably  with  no  great 
critical  skill ;  and  (h)  of  the  vowel-points, 
which  centuries  later  were  added  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  traditional  pronunciation  of  the 
words.  Dr.  McCurdy  might  have  spared  him¬ 
self  the  trouble  of  informing  us  that  the  Mas- 
soretes  did  not  invent  the  pronunciation.  The 
traditional  pronunciation,  however,  which  they 
noted  and  fixed,  is  not  seldom  Incorrect.  If 
8U{>port  were  needed  for  this  statement,  I  could 
adduce  no  less  an  authority  than  that  of  Dr. 
McCurdy,  who  seems  to  destroy  the  very  thesis 
for  which  he  has  been  valiantly  contending  by 
these  remarks:  “The  vowels  have  suffered 
most  change  in  the  tradition.”  “That  more 
variations  would  arise  in  the  vowels  as  a  gener¬ 
al  thing  (italics  his)  than  in  the  consonants,  is 
self-evident.”  I  cannot  suppose  that  he  will 
object  when  I  add  that  we  have  materials, 
notably  in  the  ancient  Versions,  for  supplying 
in  many  cases  a  better  pronounciation,  and 
even  for  changing  the  consonants,  which  long 
ante-date  the  vowel-points.  True,  the  text  of 
the  Versions  is  itself  imperfect.  This  makes  it 
harder  to  use  them  for  the  purpose,  but  by  no 
means  makes  it  Impossible. 

3.  One  reading  may  be  “better”  than  ano¬ 
ther  on  documentary  evidence  or  on  internal 
grounds.  These  two  kinds  of  testimony  are 
not,  abstractly  siieaking,  of  e<iual  cogency,  but 
both  have  their  place  in  textual  criticism. 

“  Omniscience  and  omnipotence  ’’—most  im¬ 
portant  divine  attributes — need  not  be  confer¬ 
red  on  men  to  render  them  competent  to  apply 
the  laws  of  documentary  and  internal  evidence 
to  “a  number  of  passages”  in  such  a  manu¬ 
script  as  the  St.  Petersburg  Codex,  within  a 
lieriod  of  nine  years — the  time  between  the 
publications  of  this  Codex  and  the  Revised 
Old  Testament  Version,  respectively.  Suefi  a 
labor  undoubtedly  requires  care  and  patience, 
but  it  is  not  beyond  human  power.  The  Re¬ 
visers  might  have  done  it.  Any  one  who  has 
done  it  does  not  need  many  days  to  decide 
whether  they  have  paid  this  Codex  any  atten¬ 
tion  approaching  that  demanded  by  its  age,  its 
independent  character,  and  its  general  critical 
worth. 

4.  Failure  to  emend  the  text  is  not  excused 
by  putting  correct  emendations  in  the  margin. 
Indeed,  I  must  maintain  that  for  a  large  class 
of  readers  the  marginal  variants  are  practical¬ 
ly  useless.  But  the  more  valuable  they  are, 
the  more  completely  have  the  American  Revis¬ 
ers  condemned  themselves  in  voting  to  expunge 
them.  In  this  connection  it  should  be  said 
that  Dr.  McCurdy  is  finite  mistaken  in  suppos¬ 
ing  that  “the  criticisms  of  Profs.  Briggs  and 
Brown  are  .  .  .  directed  against  the  work  as  a 
book  for  scholars.”  Scholars  can  take  care  of 
themselves.  They  will  look,  not  only  to  the 
margins,  but  into  their  Hebrew  Bibles  and 
grammars  and  lexicons  as  well.  It  is  i>recise- 
ly  because  the  Revised  Version  is  a  book  not 
for  scholars,  but  for  the  people  at  large,  a  book 
from  which  the  great  mass  of  English  readers 
are  expected  to  derive  their  knowledge  of  God’s 
Word,  tliat  failure  to  represent  that  Word  cor¬ 
rectly  becomes  a  disaster;  and  failure  due  to 
neglect,  a  grievous  fault. 

5.  Dr.  McCurdy  has  admitted  that  some 
emendations  due  to  the  Septuagint  are  “ac¬ 
cepted  unanimously  by  the  most  influential 
critics.”  .According  to  his  own  theory,  then, 
these  should  have  been  introduced  into  the 
text.  But  I  must  join  issue  again  on  the  jus¬ 
tice  of  this  theory.  The  Revisers  were  not  call¬ 
ed  upon  to  await  timidly  a  general  consensus 
of  scholars.  They  were  chosen  as  a  body  of 
representative  Hebraists,  to  establish  a  con¬ 
sensus  for  the  English-speaking  world.  It  was 
of  course  expected  that  they  would  avail  them¬ 
selves  of  the  studies  of  other  Hebraists  as  far 
as  these  could  help  them,  but  the  work  which 
others  had  done  did  not  limit  their  duty,  noi; 
did  others  in  any  degree  share  their  resi>onsi,- 
bility.  It  may  be  repeated  that  they  were  uk 
competent  to  decide  by  vote  upon  readings  as 
upon  translations.  I  cannot  suppose  that  they 
themselves  would  dream  of  weakly  shielding 
themselves  under  the  plea  that  they  feared  the 
lack  of  unanimous  support  from  the  learned 
men  of  all  tongues  and  nations.  They  were 
not  appointed  to  count  ballots  cast  by  others,! 
but  to  settle  grave  <iuestions  by  casting  their 
own. 

tt.  The  Revisers  have  not  been  consistent, 
'Ihey  have,  in  spite  of  their  conservatism,  in¬ 
troduced  a  few  changes  into  the  text.  No  one 
who  knows  will  aflirm  that  they  have  made  all 
warrantable  changes,  or  even  that  those  they 
have  made  are  more  simple  or  more  needful 
than  a  host  of  others.  It  is  idle  to  say  that 
“they  cannot  please  everybody.”  This  I  ad¬ 
mit  more  fully  than  Dr.  McCur(ly  seems  to  do, 
when  he  insists  that  they  should  not  go  be¬ 
yond  the  unanimity  of  scholars.  But  the  fact 
is  that  their  work  will  satisfy  nobody  who  is 
competent  to  sfieak.  If  they  had  taken  the 
ground  of  absolute  adherence  to  the  Massoret¬ 
ic  text,  the  position,  however  mistaken,  would 
at  least  have  admitted  a  certain  defence.  They 
have  abandoned  that  ground.  ’They  allowed 
errors  in  the  Massoretic  text.  They  made  oc¬ 
casional  attempts  to  rectify  them.  There  was 
thenceforth  no  tenable  position  for  them,  ex¬ 
cept  that  of  earnest,  i>atient  endeavor,  by  the 
intelligent,  systematic,  and  unflinching  use  of 
all  the  materials  they  could  secure,  to  reach  a 
better  approximation  to  the  original  Hebrew 
text  than  wa.s  possible  to  the  uncritical  Juda¬ 
ism  of  a  thousand  years  ago. 


A  WORD  ON  THE  OTHER  SIDE. 

Albany,  Sept.  24,  liW5. 

Mr.  Editor:  Dear  Sir,  Your  issue  of  Sept.  17th 
contains  two  articles  in  which  the  Confession 
of  Faith  is  arraigned  for  teaching  what  the 
writers  are  pleased  to  term  “Infant  Damna¬ 
tion,”  and  urge  that  this  Standard  should  be 
changed,  so  that  it  can  be  believed.  If  the 
Confession  is  to  be  changed,  it  must  be  so 
done  because  either  its  statement  runs  coun¬ 
ter  to  the  Word  of  God,  or  that  it  omits  fairly 
to  state  what  the  Word  contains  upon  the  point 
under  discussion.  This  Word  is  the  court  of 
last  resort.  Our  formula  must  be  this  Word, 
or  proceed  therefrom  by  plain  and  necessary 
consequence.  We  know  nothing  of  the  un¬ 
seen  but  that  which  this  Word  discloses,  and 
where  it  is  silent,  we  must  also  remain  silent. 
What  is  not  revealed,  we  must  not  undertake 
to  supi>ly  by  conjecture.  An  article  of  faith 
must  rest  ui>on  the  Word  of  God. 

First,  then,  the  Word  does  teach  the  election 
of  infants.  Let  us  trace  for  a  moment  the  true 
state  of  the  case.  “All  mankind  by  their  fall 
lost  communion  with  God,  are  under  His  wrath 
and  curse,  and  so  made  liable  to  all  the  mise¬ 
ries  of  this  life,  to  death  itself,  and  to  the  pains 
of  hell  forever  ” ;  “  Behold !  I  was  shapen  in 
iniquity,  and  in  sin  did  my  mother  conceive 
me  ” ;  “  They  go  astray  as  soon  as  they  be 
born,  speaking  lies.”  Actual  transgression  is 
but  the  native  fruit  springing  from  this  origin¬ 
al  root ;  the  principle  and  the  manifestation 
are  one.  From  this  dreadful  estate  there  is 
but  one  single  source  of  deliverance  for  any 
member  of  .Adam’s  lo.st  family,  viz;  the  sover¬ 
eign,  eternal,  electing  grace  of  God,  through 
the  mediatorial  work  of  Jesus  Christ,  applied 
by  the  Holy  Spirit,  terminating  upon  the  per¬ 
son  of  each  elect  and  saved  sinner,  whether  he 
be  an  infant  of  days,  or  an  hundred  years  old, 
while  the  faith  responsive  thereto  (God’s  gift) 
will  differ  in  degree  of  exercise  and  manifesta¬ 
tion.  To  this  order  the  Word  emphatically  at¬ 
tests,  and  there  is  and  can  be  no  other  way  to 
life  and  salvation  in  any  case.  The  principles, 
reasons,  and  grounds  of  ruin  and  sin  are  the 
same  in  every  case.  The  principles,  reasons, 
and  grounds  of  salvation  are  alike  in  every 
case.  Every  name  in  the  Ijamb’s  Book  of  Life 
was  given  to  Him  in  the  eternal  covenant  of 
grace  before  the  world  began.  This  includes 
every  saved  jierson  without  a  single  excei>tion. 
These  are  the  subjects  of  Christ’s  intercession 
and  of  the  Spirit’s  operation,  and  together  con¬ 
stitute  the  one  holy  catholic  Church.  .Jeremi¬ 
ah  and  .John  the  Baptist  are  examples  of  in¬ 
fant  election.  These  are  illustrations  disclos¬ 
ing  the  principle  that  obtains  in  every  case. 
Confusion  arises  from  applying  the  principles 
of  God’s  Word  in  the  case  of  adults,  and  a  no¬ 
tion  entirely  outside  of  the  Word,  in  the  case 
of  infants. 

Second,  does  the  Confession  omit  to  declare 
the  whole  of  the  revealed  counsel  of  God  in 
this  matter  ?  Does  it  keep  back  some  great 
thing  that  the  Word  reveals  ?  'The  Confession 
is  silent,  only  as  the  Word  itself  is  silent.  'The 
roll  of  God’s  elect  is  a  secret  one.  He  has  re¬ 
served  it  unto  Himself,  and  none  upon  earth 
can  tell  how  it  is  made  up,  and  it  is  impious  to 
attempt  to  invade  God’s  secret.  We  may  en- 
j  tertain  opinions  and  sentiments,  but  if  they 
'»ie  not  based  upon  knowledge  and  revelation, 
they  amount  to  nothing.  A  formula  of  doc¬ 
trine  must  re.st  upon  something  more  than  sen¬ 
timent;  it  must  rest  upon  revealed  truth.  If 
the  book  should  be  changed  so  as  to  read  that 
ALL  infants  dying  in  infancy  are  regenerated 
and  saved  by  Christ  through  the  Spirit,  it 
would  voice  a  sentiment  pleasing  to  the  flesh, 
but  it  would  have  no  warrant  in  the  Word,  be¬ 
cause  stating  more  than  the  Word  contains. 
This  (juestion  is  like  other  mysteries  that  we 
do  not  understand,  and  which  the  natural  man 
cannot  understand  ;  hence  he  is  full  of  rebel¬ 
lion  and  obstinacy  and  dark  thoughts  again.st 
the  rectitude  of  God,  and  it  takes  the  saints  a 
great  while  to  learn  submission,  and  to  leave 
all  dark  things  with  God,  in  faith’s  confidence 
that  His  ways  are  just  and  right.  The  question 
of  the  vast  heathen  world  is  an  appalling  one, 
but  the  Church  has  come  to  believe  through 
God’s  Word  that  they  are  going  down  to  death, 
and  that  we  are  to  give  them  the  Gospel  for 
their  rescue,  according  to  the  Redeemer’s  last 
command.  If  the  adult  heathen  goes  down  to 
death,  where  is  the  difference  between  him 
and  his  posterity? 

It  has  pleased  God  in  the  administration  of 
His  covenant  to  declare  that  the  infants  of  be¬ 
lievers  stand  in  covenant  relation  to  Himself, 
have  a  right  to  the  seals  of  that  covenant,  and 
that  blessing  shall  accompany  faithfulness.  It 
is  far  better  to  seek  the  welfare  of  infants 
along  this  line,  the  line  of  God’s  revealed  will, 
and  push  the  extension  of  the  same  with  all 
our  might,  than  to  fly  out  against  His  sover¬ 
eignty  in  matters  which  are  not  revealed.  It 
will  never  do  to  say  in  reference  to  God’s 
Truth,  that  we  will  believe  what  pleases  us, 
and  reject  that  which  disiileases  us.  Faith  ac¬ 
cepts  God’s  testimony  as  true,  whether  it 
pleases  or  not.  When  it  is  shown  that  the 
phra.se  discussed  is  not  in  strict  conformity 
with  the  Word  itself,  it  will  be  time  to  talk 
about  expunging  it  from  the  Confe.ssion  of 
Faith.  Edward  l*.  Durant. 


COLORED  I’RESHVTERIAN.S  IN  CHK’AOO: 

WHY  .NOTl 

An  editorial  note  in  your  issue  for  Sei»t.  17th, 
quotes  a  (piery  of  the  .African  .American  Pres¬ 
byterian  of  Wilmington,  N.  C.,  “  Why  is  there 
no  church  for  people  of  color  in  ” — various 
places  among  others  “Chicago,  Ill.  ?”  Sta¬ 
tistics  carefully  gathered  by  a  committee  of 
The  Presbyterian  Social  Union  of  Chicago 
show  some  good  reasons. 

The  city  contains  6480  colored  people.  The 
Congregationalists  and  Ei)i.scoi>alians  have 
each  one  colored  church,  the  Baptists  and 
Methodists  each  three;  that  is,  one  church  to 
each  855  colored  people.  The  aggregate  mem¬ 
bership  of  these  churches  is  2000;  that  is,  one 
church-member  out  of  each  three  and  four- 
tenths  colored  i)eople. 

But  Chicago  contains  a  foreign  population 
of  466,860,  and  has,  including  forty-five  Lu¬ 
theran,  but  sixty-seven  foreign  churches  in  all, 
or  one  church  to  each  6066  foreigners.  Thus 
the  colored  people  are  eight  times  better  off  for 
churches  than  our  foreign  i)Opulation.  AVhy 
should  money  be  put  into  additional  churches 
for  the  colored  people  while  the  Gospel  desti¬ 
tution  of  the  foreign  element  is  so  great  ? 

Chicago  is  equivalent  to  154  cities  of  4000  in¬ 
habitants  each,  and  with  but  one  evangelical 
church  to  each.  Our  best  ward  ecclesiastical¬ 
ly  is  the  twelfth,  containing  a  population  of 
above  36,000,  and  twenty  evangelical  churches 
—one  church  to  1210  peoide,  while  the  colored 
jieople  have  one  church  to  855  people.  But  our 
eighth  ward  has  but  one  evangelical  church  to 
B,764  people,  and  our  sixteenth  ward  one  to 
f  ,0'25.  .As  long  as  the  condition  of  the  city  is 


represented  by  such  figures,  who  would  think 
of  doing  anything  more  for  the  colored  peo¬ 
ple  ?  Should  not  money  available  for  church 
extension  or  city  evangelization  be  put  into 
buildings  and  pulpits  which  will  reach  vaster 
and  more  needy  populations?  E.  C.  Ray. 


THE  AMERICAN  FORESTRY  CONGRESS. 

BoHton,  Sept.  25th,  1A9.5. 

Mr.  Editor:  'Ihis  body  has  just  clo.sed  its 
annual  meeting  after  a  session  of  four  days, 
whicli  have  been  well  filled  with  the  reading 
of  important  papers,  and  the  discussions  nat¬ 
urally  growing  out  of  them.  'Fhe  Congress  is 
composed,  as  many  of  your  readers  know,  of 
a  company  of  persons  scHtt(*r*^d  throughout 
the  country  who  are  engaged  in  the  endeavor 
to  check  the  useless  destruction  of  our  wood¬ 
lands,  and  to  promote  the  growth  of  forests  in 
those  parts  of  the  country  which  are  now  com¬ 
paratively  treeless,  and  in  general  to  encour¬ 
age  tree-planting  wherever  trees  will  be  use¬ 
ful. 

'i’he  Forestry  Congress,  though  compara¬ 
tively  a  small  body,  is  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  organizations  we  have.  The  object  at 
which  it  aims  is  closely  connected  with  the 
national  welfare.  The  climate  of  a  country  is 
greatly  modified  by  the  presence  or  absence  of 
forests.  The  health  and  comfort  of  its  inhabi¬ 
tants  is  therefore  connected  with  its  forest 
growth.  The  flow  of  rivers  is  also  dei>endent 
upon  the  forests.  Consecpiently  the  great  in¬ 
terests  of  agriculture,  commerce  and  manufac¬ 
tures  are  dependent  upon  a  due  supply  of  for¬ 
ests.  The  history  of  the  world  shows  us  na¬ 
tions  once  populous,  and  lands  once  fertile  and 
salubrious,  now  reduced  in  poi)ulatiou  and  al¬ 
most  barren,  and  this  change  in  condition  is 
traceable  to  the  d(?struction  of  their  forests. 

The  Forestry  Congress  is  endeavoring  to 
prevent  our  country  from  suffering  as  other 
countries  have  done,  by  calling  attention  to 
the  subject  in  season,  and  presenting  to  the 
people  the  facts  which  are  calculated  to  lead 
to  proper  action  before  it  is  too  late.  The  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  Congress  in  previous  years  has  had 
much  to  do  in  securing  legislative  action  for 
the  preservation  of  the  .Adirondack  forests. 
The  destruction  of  those  forests  would  inflict 
incalculable  injury  upon  New  York  and  upon 
the  country.  The  Congress  has  been  influen¬ 
tial  also  in  securing  in  several  of  our  States, 
and  in  the  Canadian  Provinces,  more  effective 
laws  for  the  prevention  of  forest  fires,  which 
consume  millions  of  acres  annually,  which  is 
a  total  loss,  there  being  no  incidental  benefit 
whatever. 

The  Congress  was  welcomed  at  Boston  by 
the  Mayor  of  the  city,  and  by  Gov.  Robinson, 
both  of  whom  addressed  the  body  on  the  first 
evening  of  its  assembling.  On  the  afternoon 
of  Thursday,  by  invitation  of  the  Mayor,  the 
body  made  an  excursion  down  the  harbor  and 
visited  Deer  Island,  where  the  city  has  a  Pen¬ 
itentiary  and  a  Reform  School,  .All  were  much 
interested  in  seeing  the  manner  in  which  these 
institutions  are  conducted. 

Friday  the  Congress  took  a  practical  lesson 
in  forestry  by  going  to  Wood's  Hole,  on  the 
southern  portion  of  Cape  Cod,  to  see  a  forest 
which  has  been  created  by  sowing  the  seeds  of 
various  trees.  How  Mr.  Joseph  S.  Fay  began 
many  years  ago  to  plant  seeds  of  the  pine  upon 
a  tract  of  very  poor  land,  and  which  is  also 
swept  by  fierce  winds  from  the  ocean.  The 
experiment  has  been  entirely  successful.  He 
simply  cast  the  seeds  of  the  common  pitch  or 
yellow  pine  upon  the  stunted  grass  of  the  old 
stony  pasture,  and  now  he  has  two  hundred 
acres  of  tall  trees,  many  of  them  with  trunks 
more  than  a  foot  in  diameter.  Mr.  Fay’s  ex¬ 
ample  has  been  followed  by  many  others  on 
the  Cape,  and  in  other  places  in  the  vicinity, 
and  poor  sandy  lands,  not  worth  a  dollar  an 
a(‘re  for  the  cultivation  of  the  ordinary  croi)s 
of  the  farmer,  have  been  covered  with  beautiful 
groves.  Mr.  Fay’s  forest  was  viewed  by  the 
Congress  with  great  interest,  as  confirming 
all  their  hopes  and  expectations  in  regard  to 
the  feasibility  of  reclaiming  and  utilizing  old 
and  worn-out  or  poor  lands  by  tree-planting, 
and  the  members  went  to  their  homes  with 
the  feeling  that  they  had  had  a  pleasant  and 
profitable  meeting.  E. 


A  MOTE  IN  MY  BROTHER’S  EYE. 

Since  1844  I  have  taken  The  New  York  Evan¬ 
gelist.  .Annually  ever  since,  a  little  slip  of 
four  lines,  signed  O.  H.  P.  Town.send,  has  cer¬ 
tified  that  before  the  law  the  subscriber  and 
luiblisher  were  s(iuare.  But  the  former  always 
felt  he  had  the  best  of  the  bargain ;  and  has 
wondered,  until  you  lately  gave  that  eulogy  of 
Mr.  Townsend,  at  his  beautiful  ai^d  uniform 
clilrography.  Every  week  up  to  date,  over 
forty-one  years— 2132  numbers,  I  have  been 
gladdened,  instructed,  and  in  iiart  .sanctified,  by 
its  regular  visits.  How  many  other  religious 
papers  in  that  time  have  had  their  day!  It 
would  awaken  strange  emotions  to  ((all  the 
roll,  read  the  .salutatories  .so  hopeful,. so  reform¬ 
atory,  and  shortly  after  the  valediction  so 
mournful.  Home,  “like  snow-flakes  on  the  riv¬ 
er,  a  moment  white,  then  gone  forever  ”;  oth¬ 
ers  api>earing  in  dual-life  as  two  almost  expir¬ 
ing  weaklings,  grasi>ed  each  the  other,  and 
were  then  able  to  keep  their  heads  for  awhile 
above  the  water.  Often,  as  my  mail  comes  in 
with  about  as  many  religious  papers  as  there 
are  days  of  the  week,  a  good  many  more  than 
there  is  time  profitably  to  read,  I  have  wished 
The  Evangelist  was  the  first  and  the  last,  sol¬ 
itary  and  alone.  The  circle  of  thought  would 
have  been  somewhat  narrower,  and  yet  it 
would  have  encircled  the  globe,  and  have  been 
all  the  better,  if  it  had  been  re-read,  marked, 
and  inwardly  dige.sted.  The  first  four  vol¬ 
umes  were  carefully  bound,  and  are  now 
among  the  choice  curiosities  of  literature  in 
our  Wabash  College  library.  Since  then  the 
remaining  numbers,  week  by  week,  have  gone 
regularly,  after  a  first  reading  at  the  parson¬ 
age,  to  some  other  family,  and  perhaps  to  a 
third;  and  slips  have  found,  later  than  this 
third  reading,  a  permanent  home  in  carefully 
edited  scraji-books. 

Now  right  here,  with  all  ophthalmic  obstruc¬ 
tions,  a  beam  perhaps  in  my  own  eye,  I  see  the 
only  mote  in  the  eye  of  my  dear  Evangelist, 
viz:  as  to  its  nneat  pages.  I  remember  away 
back  in  the  past,  you  tried  the  smaller  page 
and  more  of  them.  For  some  good  reason  you 
returned  to  the  old  form,  only  adding  from 
time  to  time  new  columns,  clearer  tyjie,  and 
more  beautiful  paper;  the  old  regular  corre- 
si>ondents  from  the  Catalpa  and  other  ambro¬ 
sial  shades,  growing  better  and  better,  and  the 
bree<l  of  new  ones  evolving  from  their  own 
consciousne-ss,  and  from  all  lands  and  all 
oceans,  and  from  everything  that  hath  being, 
such  a  supply  of  intellectual  and  spiritual  food 
as  I  verily  believe  is  found  in  no  other  heb¬ 
domadal  now  issued  the  wide  world  over.  And 
what  an  affirmative  vote  would  make  the  wel¬ 


kin  ring,  if  your  many  thousand  readers  could 
express  their  heartfelt  conviction. 

But  then  you  don’t  cut  your  pages— you  don’t 
paste  the  leaves.  That  is  really  the  only  mote 
I  can  see  in  your  clear,  loving  eye,  dear  Evan¬ 
gelist.  So  well  do  I  love  you,  so  anxious  am  I 
that  you  may  live  forever,  that  I  never  of  late 
years  think  of  reading  your  message  until  I 
have  carefully  cut,  and  more  carefully  pasted, 
the  noble  leaves  together.  I  will  not  argue 
the  case;  the  matter  is  submitted  without  de¬ 
bate.  Y'ou  may  be  sure,  come  in  whatever 
form  you  please,  as  long  as  these  aged  eyes 
('an  see  anything  and  read  any  uninspired  page, 
they  will  look  with  delight  on  your  good  face, 
dear  Evangelist.  John  M.  Bishop. 

Vesjwr  Cliff. 


LITERARY  NOTES. 

Dr.  George  P.  Hays’  sermon  as  retiring  Mod¬ 
erator  at  Cincinnati  has  been  issued  by  our 
Board  in  handy  form  of  48  pages,  under  the 
striking  title  “Our  Pit  and  our  Rock.”  The 
Druid  worship  of  our  British  ancestors  is  first 
glanced  at  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  appear 
that  whether  Kelts,  Angles,  Saxons,  Jutes, 
Norsemen,  or  Danes,  their  heathenism  was  as 
degrading  and  cruel  as  any  yet  discovered,  and 
but  for  the  missionary  spirit  of  Augustine,  the 
Culdees,Colomba,St.  Patrick  (who  was  a  Pres¬ 
byterian),  and  the  rest,  wo  should  yet  have 
been  sacrificing  our  children  to  Twi,  Woden, 
and  Friga.  The  Presbyterian  Church  was 
shown  to  be  “a  fruit  of  missions.”  The 
preacher  traced  the  slow  but  sure  progress  of 
the  work  in  the  early  centuries,  and  then  insti¬ 
tuted  a  comparison  with  the  advance  of  the 
present  century— of  what  may  bo  called  the 
rise  and  progress  of  modern  missions.  A  strong 
and  Inspiriting  argument  was  thus  derived  for 
the  future  and  even  speedy  triumph  of  the 
Gospel  throughout  the  world.  The  sermon 
should  be  widely  read. 

The  Story  of  the  Bohemian  Church  as  brief¬ 
ly  told  by  Prof.  W.  G.  Blackie,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  is 
published  by  the  Presbyterian  Board.  It  touch¬ 
es  a  much  neglected  and  most  pathetic  chap¬ 
ter  of  religious  history,  and  one  that  ought  to 
be  studied  by  the  easy-going  Protestants  of  the 
present  day.  How  the  Inquisition  raged  and 
triumphed  in  Bohemia,  Moravia,  and  Silesia 
is  too  little  known.  But  for  its  power  and  cun¬ 
ning,  Austria  would  to-day  have  been  as  nearly 
Protestant  as  Germany,  and  perhaps  as  pow¬ 
erful. 

James  Russell  Lowell’s  “  Hawthorne,”  in 
the  American  Men  of  Letters  series,  will  be 
published  at  an  early  day  by  Houghton,  Mif¬ 
flin  &  Co.,  and  it  is  predicted  that  it  will  be 
more  sought  after  than  anyone  of  the  volumes 
of  this  fine  series  yet  published.  Mr.  Warner, 
the  general  editor,  is  however  to  be  congrat¬ 
ulated  on  the  standard  excellence  which  has 
been  maintained  throughout.  The  same  pub¬ 
lishers  will  issue  as  a  holiday  book  “  The  Last 
Leaf,”  by  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes.  Its  illus¬ 
trations,  by  F.  Hopkinson  Smith  and  George 
W.  Edwards,  will  be  full  page,  and  the  whole 
make-up  sumptuous.  They  also  announce 
“  The  Life  and  Letters  of  Louis  Agassiz,”  by 
Elizabeth  G.  Agassiz.  It  will  f>e  in  two  vol¬ 
umes. 

Mr.  Walt  Whitman  recently  wrote  to  some 
one  who  was  pushing  a  subscription  list  for 
his  benefit,  that  he  would  gladly  receive  the 
proceeds,  adding  that  his  net  income  from  his 
two  books,  “  Leaves  of  Grass  ”  and  “  Specimen 
Days,”  amounted  in  the  last  year  to  $22.06. 
Doubtless  Mr.  Whitman  consoles  himself  with 
the  reflection  that  Shakespeare  received  next 
to  nothing  for  his  writings,  and  not  until  he 
was  long  dead  was  his  genius  fully  acknowl¬ 
edged. 

The  Rev.  N.  Beach  of  Chaplin,  Conn.,  has  a 
complete  set  of  the  Biblical  Repository  well 
bound,  and  a  complete  set  of  the  Bibliotheca 
Sacra  to  the  close  of  1884,  with  the  exception  of 
the  first  two  volumes,  to  dispose  of. 

The  success  of  Mrs.  Helen  Hunt  Jackson’s 
romantic  plea  for  the  Indian,  entitled  Romona, 
has  been  extraordinary.  Since  her  death  4000 
copies  have  been  disposed  of,  bringing  up  the 
total  sale  to  about  20,000  volumes. 

Mr.  Spurgeon  has  just  completed  “  The 
Treasury  of  David,”  which  he  commenced 
twenty-one  years  ago.  He  has  also  in  press  a 
new  work  entitled  “  Storm  Signals.” 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

Prosbytorlan  Board  of  Publlnatlou,  Philadelphia:  Pen- 
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FROM  CHICIUO. 

Unnoticed  bnt  Significant  facte. 

The  character  of  “the  UDspeakable  Turk” 
I  do  not  remember  ever  to  have  seen  more 
powerfully  or  more  justly  drawn,  than  byH.  M. 
F.  (initials  which  readers  of  The  Evangelist 
always  look  for,  and  which  guarantee  the  ex¬ 
cellence  of  every  article  to  which  they  are 
appended)  in  the  last  two  issues  of  the  paper. 
The  portraiture  is  worthy  of  the  best  masters 
of  historical  writing.  If  the  first  part  of  the 
sketch  seemed  to  lack  the  dark  colors  necessary 
to  make  it  a  true  picture,  these  were  supplied 
in  the  concluding  part,  so  that  the  portrait 
vividly  represents  the  Turk  as  he  is,  and  as  he 
appears  in  history.  An  ugly  portrait  it  is. 

Of  the  cruelty  and  extreme  barbarity  of  the 
Turks,  many  illustrations  were  given  in  the 
several  repulses  which  the  Russians  suffered 
at  Plevna,  before  that  stronghold  was  finally 
captured.  The  Turks  barbarously  mutilated 
the  dead  Russians,  and  put  to  death  the 
wounded  who  fell  into  their  hands.  Even  the 
ambulances  and  surgeons  were  not  spared,  and 
those  who  carried  the  wounded  from  the  field, 
were  shot  down  in  cold  blood. 

But  it  was  not  my  purpose  to  “  come  after  the 
king”  in  speaking  of  the  Turk’s  vices.  I  only 
desire  to  call  attention  to  his  exemption  from 
one  great  vice,  and  to  the  significance  of  that. 
Cruel,  and  almost  thoroughly  bad  as  the  Turk 
is,  yet  he,  in  common  with  Mohammedans  of 
other  races  and  countries,  is  generally  free 
from  the  vice  of  intemperance.  Brutalized  he 
is,  no  doubt,  but  not  from  drink.  It  is  by  the 
reign  of  other  passions  thak  he  is  debased. 
Now  is  not  this  fact — the  fact  that  not  the 
Turk  alone,  but  the  Mohammedans  generally, 
are  comparatively  free  from  the  drinking 
usages,  which  are  the  curse  of  more  highly 
civilized  countries — one  of  very  great  signifi¬ 
cance  ?  May  we  not  learn  from  it  a  much 
needed  lesson  ? 

It  is  constantly  asserted  in  the  temperance 
discussions  of  the  day,  that  if  the  liquor  traf¬ 
fic  could  be  destroyed,  this  would  at  once  be 
followed  by  an  immeasurably  improved  condi¬ 
tion  of  society.  To  destroy  that  traffic,  is  in¬ 
deed  devoutly  to  be  vrished,  but  that  its  de¬ 
struction,  if  accomplished,  would  be  followed 
by  any  such  result  as  here  indicated,  is  not  so 
certain.  There  is  a  class  of  reformers  who 
seem  not  to  know  that  society  clothes  itself 
with  forms  out  of  its  own  heart,  and  that  the 
heart  must  be  made  new  before  society  can  be. 
Temperance  is  a  prevailing  virtue,  and  intem¬ 
perance  an  uncommon  vice  among  all  Moham¬ 
medan  peoples — among  the  Turks  as  well  as 
among  others.  And  yet  the  best  of  Moham¬ 
medan  peoples  are  not  more  than  half  civilized, 
and  the  worst,  like  “  the  unspeakable  Turk,” 
are  more  than  half  barbarous.  The  heart  set 
free  from  one  i>assion,  is  dominated  by  some 
other  equally  brutalizing.  Hence  to  elevate 
society,  or  even  greatly  to  benefit  it,  a  decider 
reformation  is  necessary  than  that  which  con¬ 
sists  in  total  abstinence  from  intoxicating 
liquors. 

Again  it  is  constantly  asserted  that  the  most 
effective,  if  not  the  only  way  to  destroy  the 
liquor  traffic,  is  for  the  State  to  prohibit  it. 
But  if  this  is  true  in  our  own  country,  we  might 
reasonably  expect  it  to  be  true  everywhere. 
This  we  do  not  find  to  be  the  case.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  countries  which  are  most  free  from 
the  curse  of  intemperance,  are  the  very  ones 
in  which  the  State  does  nothing,  and  religion — 
and  that  a  false  religion— everything  to  pro¬ 
tect  society  from  that  curse.  If  there  is  such 
potency  in  a  false  religion,  might  we  not  ex¬ 
pect  that  the  true  religion  would  be  equally 
jxitent  as  a  safeguard  against  intemperance,  if 
its  adherents  were  equally  obedient  to  its  pre¬ 
cepts,  and  had  equal  faith  in  its  truth  ?  And  if 
in  other  lands,  and  lands  ruled  by  despotism, 
temperance  is  the  rule  without  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  coercive  measures  by  the  State,  is  it 
wise  in  this  Republican  country  to  make  such 
measures  the  chief  reliance  ? 

The  unnoticed,  but  significant  facts,  are 
then  these:  that  society  is  not  regenerated, 
nor  necessarily  improved,  by  being  free  from 
the  curse  of  drink,  and  that  in  all  countries 
where  this  exemption  is  most  complete,  legis¬ 
lation  has  done  nothing  to  secure  it. 

Bniming  in  Debt. 

In  these  days,  when  constitutional  amend¬ 
ments  are  proposed  as  a  necessary  means  of 
promoting  many  needful,  and  some  doubtful 
reforms,  would  it  not  be  well  to  have  a  constitu¬ 
tional  amendment  prohibiting  churches  from 
running  in  debt  in  building  their  houses  of 
worship?  As  this  is  a  great  national  evil, 
nothing  less  than  a  national  amendment  will 
cure  it.  By  such  a  measure  the  Board  of 
Church  Erection  would  no  doubt  have  its  ap¬ 
plications  for  aid  greatly  increased,  since  hun¬ 
dreds  of  churches  which  do  not  now,  would 
then  be  comi>elled  to  meet  its  condition  that 
with  its  grants  of  aid  all  debts  should  be  paid ; 
but  then  its  resources  would  be  corresponding¬ 
ly  increased,  for  the  churches  which  now  con¬ 
tribute  nothing  because  they  are  crippled  with 
debt,  would  then  be  in  a  condition  to  contribute 
liberally  to  its  treasury.  Church  Boards  must 
necessarily  incur  debt  when  the  churches  do 
not  contribute  the  aggregate  sum  on  which,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year,  they  had  reasonably 
counted ;  but  the  instances  are  very  rare  in¬ 
deed  in  which  churches  are  justified  in  incur¬ 
ring  debt.  And  j'et  is  not  this  the  rule  rather 
than  the  exception  ?  It  is  bad  enough  when 
churches  which  are  financially  strong,  saddle 
themselves  with  debt.  It  arrests  the  flow  of 
their  charities  to  the  regions  beyond.  It  is 
worse  when  mission  churches  fasten  this  mill¬ 
stone  around  their  necks,  for  they  have  to  cry 
mightily  to  the  Home  Board  to  keep  them  from 
sinking.  It  is  in  some  respects  worst  of  all 
when  self-3upi>orting  but  not  strong  churches 
burden  themselves  in  this  way,  for  they  either 
starve  their  jiastor  in  order  to  pay  interest, 
or  else  they  put  it  out  of  their  power  to  settle 
any  such  i>astor  as  they  ought  to  have,  because 
of  the  necessity  of  settling  the  interest  account. 
Sometimes,  too,  these  churches  apical  to  those 
which  are  strong  to  help  them,  and  as  they  do 
not  api>eal  in  vain,  they  take  from  them  the 
help  which  might  better  have  been  given  to 
the  mission  churches.  No  doubt  “  the  strong 
ought  to  bear  the  infirmities  of  the  weak.” 
But  when,  as  is  quite  too  often  the  case, 
a  church  deliberately  makes  itself  “weak” 
through  a  burdensome  and  crushing  debt,  and 
in  the  exi>ectation  that  “the  strong”  (who 
have  not  been  at  all  consulted  beforehand) 
will  come  to  its  help  and  pay  it,  it  is  not  en¬ 
titled  to  much  symiMithy  or  assistance.  This 
is  a  grievous  evil,  and  it  ought  somehow  to  be 
remedied.  It  is  as  inexcu.sable  as  where  a  prodi¬ 
gal  member  of  a  family  makes  debts  which  all 
the  other  members  are  hardly  able  to  pay, 
while  yet,  if  they  do  not,  they  are  involved  in 
the  disgrace  of  the  prodigal  himself.  It  is 
worse  than  that,  since  this  involves  only  dis¬ 
grace,  while  a  church  contracting  a  debt  which 
it  exi*ects  others  to  i>ay,  will  probably  meet 
both  disgrace  and  death,  unless  these  are  avert¬ 
ed  by  some  unmerited  deliverance.  I  know  of 
a  little  church  not  able  to  i^y  probably  more 
than  two  thousand  dollars,  if  so  much,  towards 
an  edifice  for  its  own  use,  which  yet  got  out 
plans  for  a  splendid  structure  which  would 


probably  cost  seventy  thousand  dollars,  and 
which  it  naively  asked  and  expected  the  strong 
churches  to  supply  the  money  to  build.  This 
may  seem  incredible,  but  it  is  true.  This  evil 
of  churches  incurring  debts  which  they  expect 
others  to  pay,  and  of  churches  incurring  debts 
which,  while  they  expect  to  pay  themselves, 
are  yet  crushing  the  life  out  of  them,  is  a  very 
serious  one,  and  it  seems  to  be  growing.  Let 
us  have  a  prohibitory  amendment! 

Clement. 

OUR  PHILADELPHIA  LETTER. 

A  Sunday  Visitor. 

Of  Sunday  visiting  we  do  not  approve,  but 
when  a  visit  is  thrust  upon  you,  and  that  by  a 
lady,  and  the  lady  weighing  say  one  hundred 
and  ninety-seven  pounds,  what  can  you  do? 
It  was  Sabbath  evening;  the  day,  having  been 
hot  to  the  topmost  extreme,  was  now  modified 
by  a  rain  which  rattled  like  hailstones  on  roof 
and  piazza.  We  sat  reading,  doors  and  win¬ 
dows  open,  when  oar  attention  was  arrested 
first  by  a  voice,  and  then  by  the  filling  up  of 
the  doorway  with  a  full,  broad  figure  from  Ire¬ 
land.  Said  the  voice  ‘I  hope  I’m  not  inthrud- 
in’.  It’s  to  the  postoffice  I’ve  bin,  and  I  live 
at  Dr.  Howe’s,  and  it’s  wet  to  the  skin  I  am, 
and  I’m  fearin’  I’ll  catch  the  cowld,  and  it’s  a 
good  way  I  have  to  go,  and  I  hope  I’m  not  in- 
thrudin’.’ 

‘O  no,  you’re  not  intruding;  sit  down,’  and 
I  gave  the  visitor  a  chair,  and  told  her  to  sit 
till  the  rain  subsided.  But  I  could  not  help 
thinking  that  “the  postoffice”  was  a  strange 
name  for  it.  I  had  heard  it  calied  “  gin-pal¬ 
ace,  dream-shop,  drinking-saloon,”  A'c.,  but 
never  before  “  jxistoffice.  ”  At  half  after  eight 
o’clock  Sabbath  night,  our  postoffice  was  clos¬ 
ed  so  tight  that  the  Postmaster-General  would 
have  found  a  good  deal  of  difficulty  in  enter¬ 
ing  it.  The  fumes,  however,  that  reached  us 
from  the  breath  of  the  lady,  were  redolent  of 
material  more  fluid  than  mail-bags.  If,  as  the 
school-boy  defined  it,  a  demagogue  is  a  vessel 
filled  with  whiskey,  our  lady  visitor  vras  too 
obviously  a  demagogue. 

As  time  passed,  a  twofold  apprehension  came 
upon  us :  first,  lest  the  storm  should  fall  to  sub¬ 
side;  and  second,  lest  the  mail-matter  with 
which  our  friend  was  burdened  should  take 
overwhelming  effect.  But  by-and-by  there  was 
a  lull  in  the  storm,  and  we  suggested  to  her 
the  risk  she  ran  of  taking  cold  unless  she  soon 
changed  her  attire,  and  a  cold  might  be  fraught 
with  rheumatisms,  neuralgias,  and  other  dii'e 
etceteras ;  possibly  even  what  a  woman  inform¬ 
ed  her  I'astor  her  husband  suffered  from—”  an 
athletic  stroke.”  The  woman  roused  herself 
and  replied  impatiently  ‘  I’m  a  Christian,  and 
I  want  to  say  my  prayers.  Indade  and  I  was 
just  a-prayin’.  I’m  as  good  a  Christian  as  any 
in  your  house.’  After  this  honest  confession 
of  her  faith,  she  sank  back  comfortably  in  her 
chair,  leaving  in  us  the  not  comfortable  sus¬ 
picion  that  the  dawn  might  find  her  still  our 
guest. 

It  is  wonderful  what  a  stimulus  to  orthodoxy 
and  devotion  whiskey  sometimes  becomes.  A 
husband  of  one  of  our  church  members,  when¬ 
ever  he  had  received  an  over  dose  of  “jtostof- 
fice,”  was  sure  to  come  to  me  to  dis«*ourse  of 
election  and  predestination.  Another  thus  af¬ 
fected  came  to  one  of  our  pastors  burdened 
with  a  strange  compound  of  faith,  penitence, 
and  heterodoxy.  With  tears  half-choking  his 
utterance,  he  said  ‘  Doc,  you’re  my  friend,  aint 
ye?’ 

‘  Bo  sure  I  am  your  friend.’ 

‘  Well,  I  thought  so.  I  like  to  go  to  your 
church,  but  I’ve  been  goin’  to  the  Universalist 
Church  some,  and  the  minister  give  me  some 
books,  and  he  says  I’ll  be  all  right  if  I’lljine 
his  church.’ 

‘Well,  my  friend,  if  you  don’t  mend  your 
ways,  his  is  the  only  system  I  know  of  that 
will  suit  your  case.’ 

‘  Well,  it  is  a  fine  doctrine,  aint  it?  Live  as 
ye  like,  and  it  ’ill  all  come  right.  I  told  him 
’twas  a  splendid  doctrine,  if  one  could  only  be 
fool  enough  to  believe  it.’ 

At  last  we  succeeded  in  getting  our  visitor  on 
her  feet  and  started  on  her  way.  It  was  still 
raining  a  little,  but  under  the  circumstances 
we  thought  a  little  more  water,  though  exter¬ 
nally  applied,  could  not  hurt  her. 

Other  Viiitors. 

One  visit  a  season  from  a  “postoffice”  fre¬ 
quenter  is  enough,  but  there  are  visitors  of 
whom  the  more  the  better.  The  number  of 
ministers  who  annually  freshen  up  their  facul¬ 
ties  in  salt  air  and  salt  water,  is  considerable. 
One  bright  afternoon  was  for  us  made  brighter 
still  by  the  radiant  face  of  Dr.  Freeman  of 
Haverstraw.  This  is  the  brother  who  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  newsi>apers  saw  from  the  Heights  of 
Haverstraw  the  first  steamer  that  ever  churn¬ 
ed  into  foam  the  wondering  waters  of  the  Hud¬ 
son.  We  believe  there  was  some  slight  ana¬ 
chronism  in  the  statement.  Perhaps  it  was 
Hendrick  Hudson’s  Half  Moon  he  saw.  Dr. 
W.  C.  Roberts  of  the  Home  Mission  Board  not 
only  looked  in  upon  us,  but  gave  us  a  rousing 
sermon  in  our  chapel.  And  here  comes  my 
good  friend  Dr.  James  McLeod  of  Indianapo¬ 
lis.  One  day  the  smiling  faces  of  Dr.  John  De- 
Witt  of  Lane  Seminary  and  Dr.  Charles  A. 
Dickey  showed  themselves  at  our  door,  also 
Dr.  Dana,  who  is  laying  in  a  stock  of  .sea- 
breeze  and  blue-fish  at  Spring  Lake,  a  i)leasant 
little  suburb  of  Ocean  Beach. 

In  company  with  Dr.  McLeod  we  supi>ed  one 
evening  at  Si*ring  Lake,  under  the  roof  of  Dr. 
DeWitt,  where  we  met  Dr.  Dana  and  Dr.  Mac¬ 
intosh  of  our  city,  who  is  said  to  be  so  fond  of 
bathing,  that  it  is  difficult  to  kee[»  him  out  of 
the  water  long  enough  to  read  the  newspapers 
and  eat  his  meals.  No  wonder  he  is  never 
“dry,”  either  in  the  pulpit  or  in  the  social  cir¬ 
cle.  Dr.  Morris  also  of  Lane  was  of  the  com¬ 
pany  ;  come  across  the  mountains  to  get  a  whiff 
of  ocean  air,  glatfden  with  his  presence  his 
many  cis-Montana  friends,  and  welcome  a  son 
on  his  return  from  a  sojourn  abroad.  Among 
the  guests  was  the  Itev.  J.  B.  Kennedy,  so  long 
the  faithful  pastor  of  the  Second  Church,  Tren¬ 
ton,  N.  J. 

Of  course,  as  always  at  Dr.  DeWitt’s  table, 
besides  the  tempting  material  viands,  there 
was  a  feast  of  reason  and  tlow  of  soul,  though 
we  did  not  rigidly  follow  the  lead  of  those  gen¬ 
tlemen  of  whom  Milton  writes,  and  reason 

“  Of  Providence,  Foreknowk*<ige,  Will,  uiid  Fate. 
Fixetl  fate,  free  will,  foreknowknlge.  alisolute; 
.\nd  found  no  end  in  wandering  mazes  lost.” 

One  vacant  seat  was  there,  a  hiatus  falde 
lU'flemlKtt,  to  have  been  filled  by  our  grave  and 
reverend  friend.  Dr.  A.  A.  Willitts.  But  we 
talked  about  him,  and  recalled  his  having  been 
appointed  by  his  brethren  to  read  a  pai>er  up¬ 
on  a  given  topic.  Other  demands  uiK>n  his 
time  having  rendered  the  discharge  of  the  duty 
inu>ossible,  he  api)eared  in  his  place  with  a 
story. 

A  Yankee  bent  on  a  voyage  across  the  sea, 
and  lacking  the  rui>ees  for  the  passage,  ship- 
l>ed  as  a  sailor  before  the  mast.  All  went  well 
enough  until  in  a  gale  he  was  ordered  aloft  to 
reef  a  sail.  Having  got  part -way  up,  and  find¬ 
ing  it  difficult  to  keep  his  footing  and  his  hold, 
he  came  back  and  said  “Cap’n.  I’ve  calcalated 
to  let  her  blow  away  and  pay  for  her.”  And 
this  was  the  witty  Doctor’s  “calcalation ’’  as 
to  the  paj)er. 

Dr.  McLeod  and  I  left  the  comitany  together 
for  the  station,  which  we  reached  just  in  the  j 
nick  of  time— to  get  a  cheering  view  of  the 


rear  end  of  the  rear  car  of  the  train  to  Ocean 
Beach  as  it  glided  sweetly  away,  leaving  us  a 
comfortable  seventy-five  minutes  between  that 
train  and  the  next,  to  meditate  upon  the  facility 
of  slips  between  the  cup  and  the  lips.  As  we 
communed  together  upon  various  matters,  the 
character  and  death  of  Gen.  Grant  among  oth¬ 
ers,  Dr.  McLeod  recited  the  following  capital 
lines  of  his,  of  which  we  secured  a  copy  with¬ 
out  informing  him  of  our  purpose  to  offer  them 
to  the  readers  of  The  Evangelist  : 

THE  DEATH  OF  GRANT. 
well  done! 

Well  done,  thou  bravest  of  the  brave ! 

A  Nation  stands  beside  thy  grave 
And  mourns  her  Chieftain's  loss ; 

The  Nation  rescued  by  thj-  sword. 

Submissive  bows  before  the  Lord 
Beneath  this  bitter  cross. 

Well  done,  thou  Leader  of  our  hosts  ! 

When  treason  made  her  loudest  boasts. 

And  gloried  in  her  shame. 

Thy  dauntless  soul  made  myriads  strong; 

The3-  fought  and  crushed  the  cruel  wrong. 
Their  valor  won  thj-  fame. 

Well  done,  thou  mightj’  man  of  war! 

Rebellion’s  peerless  Conqueror ! 

Thy  glorious  race  is  run. 

Saj’  North  and  South  with  one  consent, 

0«r  Union  in  his  monument  ! 

Grant  lives  with  Washington. 

Sommer  Boarders. 

Next  to  teaching  unruly  and  stupid  pupils, 
we  fancy  that  keeping  boarders  must  be  the 
most  enviable  as  a  trial  of  the  patience  and 
the  bane  of  all  comfort.  But  this  Summer  we 
are  giving  board,  if  not  bed,  to  a  very  satisfac¬ 
tory  class  of  boarders.  They  are  ([uiet,  silent. 
Neither  voice  nor  footstep  breaks  the  stillness 
of  your  home.  They  smoke  no  cigars,  chew 
no  quids.  They  do  not  stay  out  late  o’  nights. 
They  never  grumble,  and  if  you  do  not  like 
what  they  say,  it  is  the  easiest  thing  in  the 
world  to  shut  theln  up.  Then  the  compensa¬ 
tion  !  Government  four  per  cents,  ai'e  waste 
paper  to  it.  Some  of  these  boarders  are  old 
friends,  very  dear,  and  some  till  now  entire 
strangers.  One  of  these  old  friends  is  Crom¬ 
well’s  great  Secretary,  John  Milton,  now  old 
and  blind,  and  yet  with  an  archangel’s  clear¬ 
ness  and  scope  of  vision.  We  sat  by  his  side, 
while  on  the  wings  of  his  matchless  verse  he 
carried  us  through  all  the  tapestried  chambers 
of  Paradise  Lost.  Like  astronomy,  this  amaz¬ 
ing  poem  fills  one  with  new  ideas  of  the  vast¬ 
ness  of  the  universe,  the  limitless  empyrean, 
and  beneath  it  the  vast  region  of  Chaos, 
through  whose  wild  extremes  of  heat  and  cold 
and  howling  confusion  the  myriad-myriad  re¬ 
creant  angels  fell,  nine  days  and  nine  nights, 

“  With  ruin  upon  ruin,  rout  on  rout. 
Confusion  worse  confounded,” 
into  the  deep  abyss  of  hell!  Satan  fell  “like 
lightning.”  Lightning  darts  twelve  millions 
of  miles  in  a  minute.  Twelve  million  times 
the  number  of  minutes  in  nine  days  and  nights, 
tells  the  distance  from  the  gate  of  heaven  to 
the  billowy  floor  of  the  pit. 

One  marvel  of  the  poem  is  its  sustained  in¬ 
terest  and  grandeur  to  the  very  end.  As  the 
reader  passes  through  the  scenes  that  precede 
and  accompany  the  meeting  of  the  Council  in 
Pandemonium,  the  well  nigh  incomparable 
sublimities  of  those  at  Hell  Gate  and  the 
grand,  awful  flight  up  through  Chaos,  he  can¬ 
not  but  feel  that  the  invention  of  the  poet 
must  have  reached  its  culmination,  and  that 
whatever  may  be  yet  to  come  must  range 
along  a  descending  terrace  of  imagery  and  in¬ 
terest.  But  while  there  are  lulls,  (piiet  valleys 
among  the  mountains,  Interlakens  among  the 
J ungfraus,  Eigers,  and  glaciers,  yet  ever  and 
anon  we  are  surprised  by  some  new  evidence 
of  limitless  and  magnificent  invention.  In  all 
the  poem  there  is  hardly  a  scene  more  start¬ 
ling,  of  more  astounding  imaginative  wealth 
and  power,  than  that  in  the  tenth  book  where 
Satan  tells  the  story  of  his  success.  Coming 
back  from  the  ruined  Paradise,  he  makes  his 
way  incognito  to  his  throne  in  Pandemonium, 
and  at  length  startles  Hell  by  suddenly  blaz¬ 
ing  out  to  visibility  in  all  the  glory  of  the 
archangel  fallen.  With  fiendish  exultation  he 
tells  his  myriad  demon  listeners  the  story  of 
his  crime  in  Eden.  Butlo!  to  his  amazement 
and  horror,  instead  of  the  applause  he  expects 
from  the  demon 

“  Forms  who  sit  entranced 

Thick  as  .Autumnal  leaves  that  strow  the  brooks 

In  Valloinbrosa,’' 

there  comes  a  universal  fiendish  hiss!  And 
then  every  fallen  angel  in  the  mass  has  be¬ 
come  a  seriient,  and  they  hiss  and  twist  and 
writhe  together  in  that  awful  den.  And  sud¬ 
denly  the  archfiend  himself,  in  all  his  huge  di¬ 
mensions,  becomes  a  coiling,  twisting,  writh¬ 
ing,  hissing  snake!  An  intolerable  thirst 
parches  the  throats  of  the  vermin. and  instant¬ 
ly  there  springs  up  an  orchard  of  measureless 
dimensions,  trees  like  the  Tree  of  Life,  hang¬ 
ing  full  of  golden  fruit,  and  at  once  swarms  of 
demon-snakes  wind  their  folds  around  tree- 
trunk  and  branch,  and  each  tree  becomes  a 
wriggling  mass  of  snakes,  'riiey  seek  to  mol¬ 
lify  their  thirst  with  the  juices  of  the  golden 
fruit,  which  however,  while  “it  tempts  the 
eye,  turns  to  ashes  on  the  lips,”  and  with  dis¬ 
appointment  and  disgust  they  spit  out  the 
choking  ashes.  And  one  day  in  the  year  for¬ 
ever  all  these  demons  take  on  the  form  of 
horrid  snakes ! 

Dante  with  his  yard.stick  is  to  Milton  with 
his  wand  as  a  terrestrial  mechanic  to  an  angel. 
The  theology  of  the  poem  is  to  that  of  callow 
“  Progres.sive  Orthodoxy  ”  as  bracing  moun¬ 
tain  air  to  a  vacuum. 

Among  our  boarders  is  a  certain  Thomas 
Carlyle,  loud-voiced,  tempe.stuous,  and  porcu- 
pinish,  whose  house  of  yellow  brick  and  smoke- 
begrimed  we  saw  “  for  sale  ”  in  Chelsea  last 
Summer.  We  have  not  liestowed  uj)on  him 
very  much  time  and  attention,  but  listened 
while  he  emptied  a  bushel  or  two  of  rasping 
sentences  upon  the  head  an<l  shoulders  of  that 
prince  of  rascals  “Count  Cagliostro.” 

Another  boarder,  to  spend  an  hour  with 
whom  is  no  common  luxury,  is  our  friend 
Thomas  DeQuincey.  The  universe,  as  its  name 
testifies,  is  a  unit,  and  every  element  in  that 
unit  is  entangled  with  all  the  others.  Hence 
to  tell  all  about  any  event  or  object,  is  to  tell 
somethboj  about  every  object  or  event.  And 
DeQuincey ’s  copiousness  of  thought  arose  from 
the  une<iualled  intellectual  sensibility  that  felt 
its  way  along  countless  lines  of  relationship  be¬ 
tween  a  given  object  and  the  myriads  of  other 
objects,  and  his  facility  and  felicity  of  diction 
gave  unobstructed  flow  and  happy  impetus  to 
all  he  felt.  Thus  at  the  Ithuriel  touch  of  his 
pen,  minuteness  extends  into  magnitude,  and 
clothes  itself  with  beauty. 

Richer  literary  entertainment  need  not  be 
sought  for  than  DeQuincey’s  account  of  the 
twenty-nine  years  of  law-process  to  eject  Rich¬ 
ard  Bentley  from  the  mastership  of  Trinity  Ck)l- 
lege,  Cambridge ;  twenty-live  years  of  baffled 
processes,  and  then  when  the  decree  of  ejec¬ 
tion  came,  four  years  of  vain  attempt  to  exe¬ 
cute  it,  winding  up  with  a  suit  by  Bentley 
against  his  prosecutor  Colt  batch  for  three  shil¬ 
lings  and  sixpence,  and  comi)elling  him  to  i>ay 
it  with  twenty  iiounds  costs ! 

We  enjoyed  too  his  vivisection  of  Goethe’s 
Wilhelm  Meister  all  the  more,  as  it  agreed  so 
well  with  our  own  view  when  we  read  it  long 


ago  of  that  nondescript  and  unwholesome  pro¬ 
duction. 

Messieur  Alfred  Rambaud  is  among  our 
boarders  this  Summer,  with  his  fine  three-vol¬ 
ume  History  of  Russia,  telling  in  a  clear,  intel¬ 
ligible  tale  the  story  of  that  colossal  empire : 
its  original  chaos ;  its  earlier  tentative  crystal¬ 
lizations  around  Kief,  Novgorod,  and  Moscow ; 
the  absorption  of  dominion  by  Moscow  under 
Ivan  the  Great,  Ivan  the  Terrible,  and  Peter 
the  Great,  on  down  to  our  time.  The  third 
volume,  with  its  admirable  account  of  the  Cri¬ 
mean  War  and  also  of  the  Turko-Russian  War 
of  ’77,  ’78,  is  intensely  interesting.  In  it  we 
find  all  the  elements  of  the  “Eastei’n  Ques¬ 
tion.”  One  great  defect  of  the  work  is  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  maps.  Omission  of  even  a  map  of 
Russia  and  of  the  Crimea,  is  anything  but  cred¬ 
itable  to  the  publishers. 

To  vital  godliness  a  properly  kept  Sabbath 
is  vital.  A  “Continental  ”  Sabbath  involves  a 
Continental  Christianity.  Rest  from  toil  on 
the  Sabbath  is  one  of  the  inalienable  rights  of 
the  w'orkingman.  Therefore,  and  for  other 
reasons,  we  gave  a  warm  welcome  among  our 
boarders  to  the  Rev.  George  Elliott  of  West 
Union,  Iowa,  with  his  prize  essaj’  “The  Abid¬ 
ing  Sabbath,”  published  by  the  American 
Tract  Society.  It  is  the  best  book  on  the  Sab¬ 
bath  we  have  read,  and  ministers  will  find  it  a 
magazine  of  weapons  for  offence  and  defence. 

We  had  also  the  pleasure  of  entertaining  in 
our  democratic  domicil  the  noble  Duke  of  Ar- 
gyle,  and  can  cordially  commend  his  “Unity 
of  Nature,”  and  especially  the  chapter  on  'The 
Degradation  of  Man,  together  with  Max  Mul¬ 
ler’s  paper  on  The  Savage,  to  the  aspiring  and 
enthusiastic  champions  of  a  pollywog  ances¬ 
try. 

In  this  society  of  boarders  we  have  enjoyed 
the  presence  of  two  warmly  welcomed  gentle¬ 
men — Sir  Walter  Scott  and  John  Foster  Kirk, 
each  telling  in  his  own  admirable  way— the  one 
in  his  “Quentin  Durward,”  and  the  other  in 
his  “Charles  the  Bold  ” — the  story  of  those  ex¬ 
ceedingly  pictures(iue  and  violently  contrasted 
characters,  Charles  the  Bold,  the  roaring  Lion 
of  Burgundy,  and  Louis  XI.  of  France,  keen¬ 
eyed  as  the  lynx,  cunning  as  the  fox,  and  piti¬ 
less  as  a  raving  wolf.  These  two  works  afford 
a  striking  and  instructive  illustration  of  the 
faithlessness  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  to  historic 
truth  where  matters  of  religion  are  in  hand. 
With  him  the  Romish  or  English  priest  or 
prelate  is  nearly  always  a  bird  of  paradise, 
while  the  heroic,  much-enduring  Covenanter 
of  his  own  national  blood  is  a  creature  whose 
proper  abode  is  “some  uncouth  cell  where 
brooding  darkness  spreads  her  jealous  wings 
and  the  night  raven  sings.” 

Of  Louis  of  Bourbon,  Bishop  of  Liege,  the 
inimitable  romancer  writes  as  “a  generous 
and  kind-hearted  prince  whose  life  had  not  in¬ 
deed  been  always  confined  with  precise  strict¬ 
ness  within  the  bounds  of  his  clerical  profes¬ 
sion,  but  who,  notwithstanding,  had  uniform¬ 
ly  maintained  the  rank  and  honorable  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  House  of  Bourbon,  from  which  he 
was  descended.” 

Of  this  same  person  the  historian  writes : 
“Louis  of  Bourbon,  a  mere  youth,  of  most 
frivolous  character,  ignorant  of  his  duties,  with 
no  capacity  for  government,  provoked  the  na¬ 
tion  by  illegal  extortions,  by  absurd  com¬ 
mands,  and  by  open  disregard  of  the  popular 
immunities.  Quitting  the  cai>ital,  he  retired 
to  a  border  town,  where  he ’’—this  Bishop!— 
“  plunges  into  a  life  of  gross  sensuality,  and 
whence  with  the  recklessness  of  imbecility,  he 
sent  forth  decrees  that  had  the  effect  of  un¬ 
hinging  all  the  parts  of  the  social  fabric.”  It 
w’as  thus  that  this  tyrant  and  profligate  main¬ 
tained  the  honorable  character  of  the  House 
of  Bourbon  I  W.  P.  Bkeed. 

WISCONSIN  IN  OCTOBER. 

The  hearts  of  pastor  and  people  are  now 
greatly  refreshed  at  the  return  from  rest  and 
recreation  and  renewed  interest  in  the  Church 
work,  which  has  been  lagging  through  the 
warm,  sleepy  months  of  Summer.  But  there 
are  many  people  who  could  not  see  their  way 
clear  to  go  away  for  a  season  and  rest  awhile. 
Many  a  parent  and  many  a  pastor  could  not 
think  of  leaving  his  important  charge  during 
the  Summer, and  now  when  the  Autumnal  sea¬ 
son  has  come,  feels  jaded  and  unfit  for  the 
stress  and  strain  of  the  office  or  parish.  To 
those  who  need  and  desire  a  vacation  and  a 
rest  in  the  Autumn,  we  would  venture  to  offer 
a  few  suggestions. 

Have  you  been  to  Wisconsin  and  seen  the 
beauties  of  Nlilwaukee  with  its  stately  resi¬ 
dences  and  massive  elevators,  the  springs  of 
Waukesha  and  Beaver  Dam,  the  charming 
lakes  and  Summer  re.sorts  of  Oconomowoc  and 
Nashotah  and  Madison  ?  If  not,  you  have  a 
delightful  trii)  in  store  for  you ;  and  instead  of 
sighing  for  a  costly  tour  to  Europe  and  a  visit 
to  the  lakes  and  mountains  of  the  Old  World, 
you  should  turn  your  attention  to  the  wonders 
and  attractions  of  your  own  native  land,  and 
I)aek  your  satchel  for  a  delightful  trip  to  Wis¬ 
consin  and  the  Now  Northwest.  We  are  fully 
assured  that  you  will  find  on  your  trip  more 
real  satisfaction,  and  store  your  mind  with 
more  useful  knowledge,  and  return  better  fit¬ 
ted  for  your  work  at  the  desk  or  in  the  pulpit, 
than  if  you  expended  twice  the  money  and 
time  on  foreign  adventures  in  the  overcrowded 
steamers  ami  cities  abroad. 

There  are  several  important  religious  meet¬ 
ings  soon  to  convene,  and  if  you  will  come  dur¬ 
ing  these  beautiful  Autumn  days  and  meet 
with  the  brethren,  you  can  get  some  ideas  of 
our  missionary  work,  and  the  cares  and  trials 
as  well  as  the  joys  and  successes  of  the  work 
of  the  Church  in  the  West,  that  will  interest 
and  help  you  to  understand  something  of  the 
great  home  mission  enterprise  of  the  Church, 
and  then  if  your  brethren  here  can  have  your 
prayers  and  counsels,  and  you  can  feel  the 
luxury  of  doing  .some  good  and  helping  some 
discouraged  brother  to  a  brighter  path,  it  will 
be  a  rich  recompense  for  your  time  and  trou¬ 
ble. 

'Ihe  Presbyterian  an<l  Congregational  Con¬ 
vention  holds  its  annual  meeting  at  Water- 
town,  Wis.,  during  this  week,  and  will  have  a 
very  interesting  session,  with  earnest  preach¬ 
ing  and  able  discussions  of  i)raetical  questions. 

In  the  last  week  of  October  the  annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  American  Missionary  Society  will 
convene  in  the  beautiful  city  of  Madison,  the 
capital  of  Wisconsin,  and  far-famed  as  the  most 
elegant  city  of  its  size  on  the  American  conti¬ 
nent. 

The  Presbyterian  Synod  of  W’isconsin  will 
meet  at  Stevens  Point,  Wis.,  on  Tuesday,  Oct. 
13th,  and  hold  a  meeting  of  great  importance 
in  arranging  the  work  of  this  immense  field  of 
missionary  service. 

The  Synod  of  Minnesota  holds  its  annual 
meeting  at  Albert  Lea,  Minn.,  a  pretty  town 
one  hundred  and  thirty  miles  west  of  La  Crosse 
on  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Itailway, 
These  are  some  of  the  more  important  Autum¬ 
nal  meetings  in  the  Northwest,  and  will  give 
our  Eastern  visitors  an  opi>ortunity  of  seeing 
our  ministers  and  elders,  and  maybe  affording 
a  reunion  of  classmates  and  friends  of  former 
years. 

The  month  of  Octoljer  is  perhaps  the  best 
time  to  see  the  Western  country  at  its  best. 
The  heat  of  Summer  is  over,  and  the  cool 
mornings,  with  a  cheerful  blaze  on  the  hearth. 


make  the  hotel  room  bright  and  homelike, 
and  impart  enjoyment  to  the  ride  on  the  great 
railway  train.  The  windows  are  closed,  so 
that  you  are  not  vexed  with  the  cinders  or 
dust,  and  sit  with  your  book  or  gaze  out  on 
the  glorious  panorama  through  which  you  are 
moving  so  swiftly  on  the  steel  pathway,  with 
real  pleasure  and  comfort.  The  ride  over  the 
Alleghenies  now  is  glorious,  and  you  must 
leave  your  station  so  as  to  tmss  around  the 
Horseshoe  Bend  by  daylight,  and  take  in  the 
wonderful  mountain  scenery  and  the  rugged 
slojies  and  picturesque  valleys  along  the  Juni¬ 
ata,  the  Sus<iuehanna,  and  the  Conemaugh  riv¬ 
ers.  These  dark  ravines  and  sunny  streams 
and  long  sweeps  of  wooded  hills  that  follow 
one  another  in  rapid  succession,  are  worthy  of 
an  artist’s  study,  and  fill  the  soul  w’ith  rapture 
and  delight.  There  is  nothing  finer  in  moun¬ 
tain  scenery’  than  that  which  meets  your  ey’e 
along  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  and  as  you 
may  desire  a  change  to  quieter  and  more  peace¬ 
ful  scenes,  you  move  into  the  rich  agricultural 
regions  of  Ohio,  along  by  green  inistures  and 
still  waters,  where  the  thriving  villages  and 
well-ordered  homesteads  along  the  way  be¬ 
speak  the  industry  and  enterprise  of  the  iieo- 
ple.  How  steadily  and  grandly’  the  Limited 
Express  flies  along  the  way ;  and  as  you  tire 
of  watching  the  ever-shifting  pictures  of  town 
and  country,  you  partake  of  a  sumptuous  meal 
on  the  train,  and  spend  a  little  while  w’ith  y’our 
friends  and  newspaper,  and  then  turn  into 
your  berth  for  a  good  rest ;  and  when  you 
awake,  you  can  see  the  flashing  waters  of 
Lake  Michigan,  and  your  train  is  moving 
across  the  roadways  of  other  lines  and  enter¬ 
ing  the  great  city’  of  Chicago  and  making  its 
w’ay  to  the  Union  passenger  station,  punctual¬ 
ly’  on  time  and  exactly  twenty-five  hours  from 
the  city  of  New’  York. 

It  is  well  w’orth  while  to  spend  a  few’  days  in 
Chicago,  and  w’itness  the  marvellous  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  metropolis  of  the  Northwest. 
Spend  the  morning  around  the  retail  palaces 
of  trade  on  Madison  and  State  streets,  and 
when  it  is  noon,  come  to  Farwell  Hall  at  150 
Madison  street,  and  attend  the  noon-day  pray¬ 
er-meeting,  and  find  your  heart  stirred  and 
w’armed  by  the  songs  and  prayers  of  active 
men  and  women,  who  find  time  in  the  midst 
of  the  roar  and  noise  of  the  busy  city  to  retire 
an  hour  for  prayer  and  praise.  Then  visit  the 
Exposition,  which  is  now  open,  and  is  better 
than  ever  this  year,  and  take  a  good  ride  on 
the  cable  ears;  and  the  next  day  visit  the 
stock-yards,  the  beautiful  parks,  the  Board  of 
'rrade,  the  'Fheological  Seminary,  and  make  a 
good  visit  with  our  genial  friend  Mr.  C.  H. 
Whiting,  the  Western  agent  of  the  Presbyteri¬ 
an  Board  of  Publication,  w’ho  w’ill  tell  you  of 
as  many  objects  of  interest  as  you  may  care  to 
visit,  and  be  of  important  service  to  you  w’hile 
you  are  in  the  city. 

Should  you  wish  to  attend  the  Synod  of  Min¬ 
nesota,  leave  Chicago  early  enough  to  admit  of 
a  stoi)  in  Mihvaukee,  and  see  the  Cream  City 
in  its  beautj' and  i»romise.  The  pastors  have 
returned  to  their  fields  of  labor,  and  a  brief 
call  on  Drs.  Post  or  Freeman,  and  a  friendly 
visit  on  Revs.  A.  Kiehle,  T.  W.  Chidester  or  B. 
H.  Idsinga,  our  five  earnest  ministers  in  Mil¬ 
waukee,  will  afford  mutual  pleasure,  and  give 
you  a  good  idea  of  the  work  in  the  metropolis 
of  Wisconsin.  Presbytery  has  just  met  in  Grace 
Church,  Mihvaukee,  and  new’  ministers  have 
been  received ;  and  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Sanderson, 
the  Synodical  Missionary,  was  dismissed  to  the 
Presbytery  of  Boston.  An  attempt  will  now 
be  made  for  each  Presbytery  to  do  their  own 
work  of  supervision— with  w’hat  success  must 
be  hereafter  known.  Brother  Sanderson  has 
done  a  noble  work  here,  and  is  followed  by  the 
best  wishes  and  prayers  of  his  friends  to  his 
new  field  of  labor  in  the  East. 

Leaving  Milwaukee  on  the  morning  passen¬ 
ger  of  the  (Chicago,  Milwaukee  tk,  St.  Paul  Rail¬ 
way,  our  route  lies  westward  past  the  massive 
car  shops,  the  stately  Soldiers’  Home,  and 
thence  through  a  beautiful  region  of  farming 
countrj’,  bright  villages,  gleaming  lakes,  and 
delightful  retreats,  where  thousands  of  people 
have  si>ent  their  Summer  months  in  rest  and 
recreation.  We  can  see  the  Summer  hotels  at 
Pewaukee,  Lake  Side,  and  Oconomowoc  from 
the  car  window.  Only  a  few  of  the  Southern 
visitors  remain,  but  those  who  stay  are  loud  in 
their  praises  of  the  glories  of  a  Wisconsin  Au¬ 
tumn.  At  Madison  you  will  meet  the  Rev.  John 
Winn  and  the  Rev.  W.  Mc.Atee,  who  presides 
over  the  good  old  Presbyterian  Church ;  and 
his  genial  elder,  J.  E.  Moseley,  will  be  glad  to 
extend  to  you  the  kindly  greetings  of  Presby¬ 
terian  people,  and  i)oint  out  to  you  the  places 
of  interest  in  the  delightful  little  city’.  The 
evening  train  north  for  Portage  and  the  Dells 
of  the  Wisconsin  river,  w’ill  bring  you  to  some 
of  the  strangest  and  most  picturesipie  scenery 
of  the  West.  A  day  at  Kilbourn  will  hardly 
suffice  to  explore  the  cavernous  glens  and 
grottoes,  the  tow’ery  chasms,  an<l  w’inding 
ways  of  the  Dells  of  the  Wisconsin  river.  Here 
you  will  find  the  Rev.  D.  E.  Evans  in  charge  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  Brother  J.  R. 
Hughes,  a  resident  helper  in  the  good  w’ork. 

Eighty-five  miles  w’estw’ard  from  Kilbourn 
brings  you  past  Camp  Douglass,  Sparta,  and 
the  bold  rugged  bluff  of  Juneau  and  Monroe 
counties  to  Lacrosse,  where  you  change  cars 
for  Albert  Lea,  1.30  miles  west  of  the  Mississip¬ 
pi  river,  where  the  Synod  meets,  and  w’here 
our  gooil  brethren  will  show  you  things  about 
their  work  an<l  life  w  hich  will  instruct  and  in¬ 
terest  you.  Then  a  careful  study  of  the  exten¬ 
sive  farming  system  of  the  West,  and  a  sight 
of  the  gang  plows  and  steam  tlireshers  of  the 
prairies,  and  the  immense  flouring  mills  of 
Minneapolis,  will  be  worth  everything  to  a 
man  who  guides  the  thoughts  ami  opinions  of 
others.  The  return  trip  from  St.  Paul  and 
Minneapolis  by  the  bank  of  the  Mississii)pi  in 
the  daytime  is  magnificent,  and  it  is  very 
pleasing  to  an  American  to  know  that  there  is 
nothing  in  Europe  that  can  eqtial  it  for  pictur¬ 
esqueness  or  natural  Ijoldness  of  scenery. 

T.  S.  J. 

THEY  HO  NOT  RELIEVE. 

'riie  man  w’ho  believes  in  Providence,  .says 
Holland,  has  no  apology  for  carrying  a  single 
unnecessary  burden.  Providence  does  not  re¬ 
lease  us  from  effort  in  every  legitimate  and 
needful  way  for  the  accomplishment  of  our 
puri)Ose  ;  but  w’hen  our  efforts  are  complete,  it 
takes  care  of  the  rest.  Why  do  not  men  trust 
in  Providence  ?  Simply  because  in  their  usual 
modes  and  circumstances  they  do  not  believe 
in  it.  'There  is  no  other  explanation.  You, 
my  friend,  who  carry  your  burden  reared  on 
your  shoulders  all  the  time,  and  who  pray  ev¬ 
ery  morning  and  every  night,  your  belief  in 
Providence  has  no  genuine  vitality.  You  do 
not  rely  ujx)!!  it  for  an  hour.  Y'ou  believe  in 
the  honor  of  your  friend,  and  you  trust  it ;  but 
your  belief  in  Providence  is  a  delusion.  You 
trust  everybody  and  everything  that  you  firm¬ 
ly  believe  in,  and  the  only  reason  why  you  do 
not  roll  off  the  burden  that  oppresses  you  ev¬ 
ery  day  and  every  hour  of  your  life,  and  com¬ 
mit  it  to  the  <«ire  of  Providence,  is  that  yon  do 
not  believe  in  Providence.  “  It  is  trouble  about 
that  which  we  can  neither  mend  nor  make 
that  oppresses  humanity.”  There  is  much 
truth  in  this.  We  ought  to  work,  but  not  to 
worry;  to  plan  well,  with  great  heed  to  keep¬ 
ing  within  our  ability  to  be  honest,  and  then 


cast  all  on  God.  And  we  ought  not  to  work 
when  sick,  or  over-tired,  or  when  we  should 
sleep.  Christ  says  “Come  apart  and  rest 
awhile,”  as  w’ell  as  “  Work  while  the  day 
lasts.”  If  people  would  only  be  content  with 
small  possessions  on  earth,  and  take  needed 
rest  and  refreshment,  how’  much  better  as  w’ell 
as  happier  this  world  would  be.  A.  M. 

MONTANA  LETTER. 

Educational  Progress— A  Vacant  Field. 

The  Presbytery  of  Montana  met  at  Deer 
Lodge  on  the  12th  inst.  Eight  ministers  and 
two  elders  were  present,  one  minister  having 
come  over  400  miles.  One  pleasant  feature  of 
the  meeting  was  the  installation  of  Rev.  E.  J. 
Groeneveld  as  iiastor  over  the  church  in  which 
we  met.  The  brother  had  been  stated  supply 
for  about  three  years.  To  receive  a  hearty  call 
at  the  end  of  that  time  gives  promise  of  per¬ 
manency. 

The  members  of  Presbytery  were  very  much 
gratified  with  the  condition  of  our  “College  of 
Montana,”  which  is  situated  at  Deer  Lodge. 
The  new  dormitory  is  nearly  completed,  in 
fact  some  of  the  rooms  are  occuiiied  now. 
When  done  it  w’ill  accommodate  some  seventy 
students.  The  college  has  two  buildings,  both 
of  which  are  a  credit  to  the  community.  They 
will  furnish  ample  room  for  the  present.  Over 
thirty  students  were  on  hand  at  the  ojiening, 
and  more  have  come  since,  and  more  w’ill  con¬ 
tinue  to  come.  President  McMillan  and  his 
corps  of  teachers  are  getting  high  commenda¬ 
tions  as  instructors  from  pupils  and  i>arents. 

One  young  man  in  attendance  is  studying 
for  the  ministry.  Our  stated  clerk  was  in¬ 
structed  to  place  his  name  on  our  roll  as  a  can¬ 
didate  ui)on  the  arrival  of  his  letter  from  the 
Presbytery  of  low’a.  He  has  already  proved 
his  worth.  For  two  years  he  has  gone  among 
the  miners,  cow’-boys,  farmers,  and  villagers 
of  Montana  as  a  colporteur.  This  of  itself  be¬ 
speaks  his  consecration.  The  son  of  a  godly 
minister  of  our  Church,  and  a  no  less  godly 
mother,  his  training  from  childhood  has  been 
favorable  to  his  life-work.  'To  show  the  inter¬ 
est  taken  in  him,  I  will  say  that  one  of  our 
elders  and  his  good  wife  have  proposed  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  his  education  to  the  extent  of  S»1(X)  per 
year.  This  w’ill  enable  us  to  educate  our  can¬ 
didate  w’ithout  appealing  to  the  Board. 

Presbyterj',  at  the  motion  of  President  Mc¬ 
Millan,  recognized  and  approved  the  effort  be¬ 
ing  made  to  establish  an  academy  at  Bozeman, 
and  appointed  a  committee  of  five  to  supervise 
the  project.  The  people  at  Bozeman  and  vicin¬ 
ity  have  subscribed  $ti5(K»  in  money,  and  a 
tract  of  land  most  admirably  situated  worth 
$15(K),  making  $8000  in  all,  to  be  given  for  an 
academy  to  be  under  the  control  of  our  Presby¬ 
tery,  providing  $.5(KK)  is  raised  for  the  same  out¬ 
side  of  the  Territory. 

Presbytery  was  glad  to  look  upon  the  plans 
for  a  new  church  to  be  built  at  Missoula.  The 
building  material  will  be  granite  with  trim¬ 
mings  of  white  marble  and  a  red-stone  alter¬ 
nating.  'The  material  is  all  found  in  the  vicin¬ 
ity  by  that  rustler  Rev.  George  McV.  Fisher. 
For  lots  and  building  the  people  have  raised 
$>4000,  and  are  heartily  commended  to  the 
Board  of  Church  Erection  for  $1000. 

Presbytery  regrets  that  the  most  important 
Held  within  its  bounds  is  without  a  minister. 
We  refer  to  our  church  at  Butte.  Rev.  F.  W. 
Flint  has  been  laboring  there,  but  owing  to 
ill  health  is  compelled  to  discontinue  preach¬ 
ing.  Investigations  just  made  reveal  the  fact 
that  Butte  has  17,(KHJ  people,  altogether  the 
largest  city  in  the  'Territory.  A  banker,  a  con¬ 
servative  man  who  makes  very  careful  state¬ 
ments,  told  me  that  the  out-i»ut  of  the  mines 
at  Butte  for  this  season  would  be  at  least  thir¬ 
teen  million  dollars.  The  number  of  people 
and  the  wealth  indicate  the  importance  of  the 
field,  but  the  fact  of  its  having  six  hundred 
prostitutes  and  an  untold  number  of  gamblers, 
tells  the  importance  more  emi)hatically.  We 
have  a  neat  church  building,  newly  cari>eted, 
and  seated  with  opera-chairs,  that  will  accom¬ 
modate  ItMi  persons  as  at  present  arranged. 
There  is  a  membershij)  of  forty-five  actually 
on  the  ground,  a  Sabbath-school  of  seventy- 
five,  one  elder,  one  deacon,  and  they  can  guar¬ 
antee  a  salary  of  $1500,  paid  in  prompt  month¬ 
ly  instalments.  For  this  field  a  strong,  wise,, 
and  devoted  man  is  needed.  Men  who  cannot 
succeed  elsewhere  need  not  apply. 

If  this  were  the  only  Held  where  we  needed 
a  minister  we  would  not  feel  so  concerned.  We 
sorely  need  a  number,  but  the  crippled  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  Board  of  Home  Mission.s,  together 
with  the  unwillingness  of  men  to  come  to  mis¬ 
sion  fields,  gives  us  little  exiiectation  of  having 
them.  It  came  to  light  that  certain  pastors 
had  been  soliciting  i>ersonally  among  their 
people  to  clear  off  the  great  debt  on  the  Mis¬ 
sion  Boards. 

While  we  were  holding  our  sessions  the  Wo¬ 
man’s  Presbjlerial  Missionary  Society  was 
holding  theirs.  'This  Society  was  organized  in 
February,  1884,  and  rei>orted  $77  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  April.  For  this  last  year  they  report  $28(», 
and  have  eighty-three  members  in  four  auxili¬ 
aries.  When  one  of  these  auxiliaries  gives  al¬ 
most  twice  as  much  a.s  all  of  the  societies  in 
the  Synod  of  Kansas,  what’s  the  matter  over 
in  that  boasted  country  ?  After  a  most  de¬ 
lightful  session  Presbytery  adjourned  to  meet 
in  Bozeman  next  Spring. 

R.  M.  Stevenson. 

Biizeinuii,  Montana  Territory,  Sejit.  IHtli, 

A  VOICK  FKU.M  KANSAS. 

I  thank  you  for  your  words  in  'The  Evange¬ 
list  of  last  week,  “  Why  not  expunge  what  we 
do  not  believe?”  Our  Confession  certainly 
needs  revision.  Placed  in  the  hamls  of  our  ad¬ 
versaries,  it  is  the  most  powerful  weapon  that 
can  be  brought  against  us.  It  may  do  well 
enough,  so  long  as  you  tain  send  a  theological 
professor  along  to  explain  it.  But  we  need  a 
Confession  that  will  exi»ress  our  views  exactly 
—one  that  we  can  send  out  on  its  own  merit.s 
without  a  professor  or  commentary.  Prof. 
Clark  suggests  that  the  Shorter  Catechism 
alone  “  may  remain  untouched.”  In  ten  years 
of  ministerial  life,  I  have  found  that  that  ex¬ 
cellent  compendium  answers  every  purpose  of 
a  Confession.  In  this  busy  age  it  is  enough  ; 
men  will  s(;arcely  read  more.  Might  we  not 
then  disiiense  with  the  Confession  and  Larger 
Catechism  ?  D.  L.  L. 

A  HOME  MISSION  •>RINCt’*  I.N  OREGON. 

The  door-bell  of  the  parsonage  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church,  Salem,  Oregon,  sudden¬ 
ly  rang  one  dark  night.  Answering  to  the 
call,  no  one  was  there,  but  instead  an  envelope 
had  been  sliiqied  in  the  door  in  which  was  en¬ 
closed  ten  dollars,  with  the  following  note  with¬ 
out  signature:  “Having  a  thank-offering  to 
make  to  the  Lord  for  special  favor  granted  in 
answer  to  prayer,  I  do  not  know  that  it  can 
take  better  shape  than  that  of  a  contribution 
to  the  sum  being  raised  in  your  church  for  the 
Home  Mission  Board.  Will  you  so  bestow  the 
enclosed  ?  ”  Known  only  to  our  heavenly  Fa- 
thei[  is  the  generous  giver.  May  God  bless 
that  thankful,  trustful  heart. 

E.  J.  Thompson. 

Mr.  Edmund  Hudson  is  just  completing  a 
memoir  of  his  wife,  Mary  Cleminer  Hudson, 
which  will  be  called  “An  American  Woman ; 
Her  Life  and  Work.” 
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THE  FAMINE  IN  SAMARIA. 

Tlie  Lesson  :  *2  Kinffs  vii.  1-17. 

1.  Then  Elieba  said.  Hear  ye  the  word  of  the  Lord ;  Tbns 
said  the  Lord,  To-morrow  alK>ut  this  time  shall  a  measure 
of  flne  Sour  be  sold  for  a  shekel,  and  two  measures  of  bar- 
ley  for  a  shekel.  In  the  gate  of  Samaria. 

2.  Then  a  lord  on  whose  band  the  king  leaned  answered 
the  man  of  Ood.  and  said.  Behold,  If  the  Lord  would  make 
windows  in  heaven,  might  this  thing  be  ?  And  he  said. 
Behold,  thou  shall  see  It  with  thine  eyes,  but  Shalt  not  eat 
thereof. 

3.  And  there  were  four  leprous  men  at  the  entering  in  of 
the  gate :  and  they  said  to  one  another.  Why  sit  we  here 
until  we  die? 

4.  If  we  say.  We  will  enter  Into  the  city,  then  the  famine 
Is  in  the  city,  and  we  shall  die  there :  and  If  we  sit  still 
here,  we  die  also.  Now  therefore  come,  and  let  us  fall 
unto  the  host  of  the  Syrians ;  If  they  save  us  alive,  we  shall 
live;  and  if  they  kill  us,  we  shall  but  die. 

5.  And  they  rose  up  In  the  twilight,  to  go  unto  the  camp 
of  the  Sirrlans :  and  when  they  were  come  to  the  uttermost 
part  of  the  camp  of  Syria,  behold,  there  was  no  man  there. 

6.  For  the  r»rd  had  made  the  host  of  the  Syrians  to  hear 
a  noise  of  chariots,  and  a  noise  of  horses,  even  the  noise  of 
a  great  host :  and  they  said  one  to  another,  Lo  the  king  of 
Israel  bath  hired  against  us  the  kings  of  the  Hlttltes,  and 
the  kings  of  the  Egyptians,  to  come  upon  us. 

7.  Wherefore  they  arose  and  fle<l  In  the  twilight,  and  left 
their  tents,  and  their  horses,  and  their  asses,  even  the  camp 
as  It  was,  an<l  fled  for  their  life. 

8.  And  when  these  lepers  came  to  the  uttermost  part  of 
the  camp,  they  went  Into  one  tent,  and  did  eat  and  drink, 
and  carried  thence  silver,  and  gr>ld,  and  raiment,  and  went 
and  hid  it:  and  came  again,  and  entere<l  Into  another  tent, 
and  carried  thence  also,  and  went  and  hid  it. 

9.  Then  they  said  one  to  another.  We  do  not  welU  this 
day  is  a  day  of  good  tidings,  and  we  hold  our  i>eace :  tf  we 
tarry  till  the  morning  light,  some  mischief  will  come  ui>on 
us :  now  therefore  come,  that  we  may  go  and  tell  the  king's 
household. 

10.  So  they  came  and  called  unto  the  ixjrter  of  the  city; 
and  they  told  them,  saying.  We  came  to  the  camp  of  the 
Syrians,  and,  behold,  there  was  no  man  there,  neither  voice 
of  man,  but  horses  tied,  and  asses  tied,  and  the  tents  as 
they  were. 

11.  And  he  called  the  ]<orters;  and  they  told  it  to  the 
king’s  house  within. 

12.  And  the  king  arose  in  the  night,  and  said  unUj  his 
servants,  I  will  now  shew  you  what  the  Syrians  have  done 
to  us.  They  know  that  we  be  hungry;  therefore  are  they 
gone  out  of  the  camp  to  hide  themselves  In  the  field,  say¬ 
ing,  when  they  come  out  of  the  city,  we  shall  catch  them 
alive,  and  get  Into  the  city. 

13.  And  one  of  his  servants  answered  and  said.  Let  some 
take,  I  pray  thee,  five  of  the  horses  that  remain,  which  are 
left  In  the  city  (behold,  they  are  as  all  the  multitude  of 
Israel  that  are  left  In  it ;  tiebold,  I  say,  they  are  even  as  all 
the  multitude  of  the  Israelites  that  are  consumetl);  and 
let  us  send  and  see. 

14.  They  took  therefore  two  chariot  horses;  and  the  king 
sent  after  the  host  of  the  Syrians,  saying.  Go  and  see. 

15.  And  they  went  alter  them  unto  Jordan;  and,  lo,  all 
the  way  was  full  of  garments  and  vessels,  which  the  Syrians 
had  cast  away  In  their  haste.  And  the  messengers  return¬ 
ed,  and  told  the  king. 

16.  And  the  people  went  out;  and  spoiled  the  teuts  of  the 
Syrians  So  a  measure  of  fine  flour  was  stdd  for  a  shekel, 
and  two  measures  of  barley  for  a  shekel,  according  to  tlie 
word  of  the  Lord. 

17.  And  the  king  appointed  the  lord  on  whose  hand  he 
leaned  to  have  the  charge  of  the  gate  ;  and  the  people  tr<sle 
upon  him  in  the  gate,  and  he  died,  as  the  man  of  Oo<l  had 
said,  who  spake  when  the  king  came  down  to  him. 

By  Kev.  ABBOTT  E.  KITTBIDGE,  D.D. 

Golden  Text — “And  he  said,  The  things  ichUii 
«re  im]i)*jssible  icith  men,  are  imssible  with 
— Luke  xviii.  27. 

Our  lesson  should  have  included  the  portion 
of  the  preceding  chapter  commencing  with  the 
twenty-fourth  verse,  for  at  this  point  begins 
the  history  of  the  siege  of  Samaria  by  Benha- 
dad.  King  of  Syria  (1  Kings  xx.  1),  and  it  is 
necessary  to  study  the  entire  story,  if  we  would 
grasp  the  central  truths  of  the  lesson. 

The  date  of  these  events  was  B.  C.  892.  The 
King  of  Israel  was  Joram,  or  Jehoram,  the  son 
of  Ahab  and  Jezebel,  better  in  character  than 
his  father,  but  yet  very  far  from  being  a  good 
sovereign.  He  was  an  idolater;  he  “cleaved 
unto  the  sins  of  Jeroboam,  the  son  of  Nebat, 
which  made  Israel  to  sin  ’’ ;  and  he  w’as  change¬ 
able  and  unreliable,  at  one  moment  depressed, 
and  at  another  elated ;  at  one  moment  an  ar¬ 
dent  friend  of  Elisha,  and  at  another  giving 
orders  for  his  execution.  There  was  terrible 
suffering  within  the  besieged  city  of  Samaria 
as  the  days  and  weeks  went  by,  and  the  pro¬ 
visions  grew  less  and  less,  until  actual  famine 
seemed  to  be  inevitable.  In  the  desperation  of 
hunger,  the  starving  people  paid  eighty  shek¬ 
els  (or  about  $30)  for  the  head  of  an  ass,  an  un¬ 
clean  animal,  and  soon  the  extremity  became 
so  great,  that  infants  were  murdered  and  eaten 
by  their  own  parents.  It  was  an  incident  of 
this  kind  which  caused  the  intense  grief  of  the 
King,  and  his  anger  against  Elisha  the  proph¬ 
et. 

Chap.  6,  Verses  26-33.  As  the  King  was 
walking  upon  the  wall  of  the  city,  a  distressed 
woman  api>eals  to  him  for  help.  Supposing 
that  she  has  come  for  food,  he  answers  her 
sternly,  that  if  God  refuses  to  help  His  ijeople, 
he  certainly  has  no  food  to  give,  for  barn-floor 
and  wine-press  are  empty.  But  the  woman 
now  discloses  her  errand.  She  had  made  a 
bargain  with  a  neighbor  that  they  should  each 
kill  one  child,  in  order  to  keep  off  death  by 
starvation.  In  accordance  with  this  agree¬ 
ment  this  woman  had  slain  her  son,  and  the 
flesh  had  been  boiled  and  eaten.  But  when 
the  next  day  came  the  other  woman  failed  to 
keep  her  ]>romise,  and  under  the  impulse  of 
maternal  affection  had  hidden  her  boy,  and  so 
the  apfieal  for  justice  is  taken  to  the  King,  and 
he  is  asked  to  compel  the  mother  to  produce 
her  child,  that  it  may  be  killed.  The  recital  of 
this  story  was  such  a  revelation  of  the  suffer¬ 
ings  of  the  iieople,  that  the  effect  uiioii  the 
King  was  twofold :  first,  intense  grief,  so  that 
he  rent  his  clothes,  put  sackcloth  uiion  his 
body,  and  all  the  i>eople  saw  him  and  knew 
by  these  signs  his  sympathy  with  their  suffer¬ 
ings;  second,  anger  against  the  prophet,  who 
might  have  put  an  end  to  the  famine  by  some 
miracle,  but  who  did  nothing  to  stay  the  ago¬ 
nies  of  the  siege.  In  his  rage  the  King  com¬ 
mands  an  executioner  to  go  to  the  house  of 
Elisha  and  behead  him. 

While  these  events  were  transpiring,  the 
prophet  was  sitting  in  his  own  house  convers¬ 
ing  with  the  elders  of  Israel.  The  subject  of 
conversation  was  undoubtedly  the  famine  in 
the  city,  and  they  were  seeking  advice  from 
the  prophet ;  it  may  be,  seeking  by  prayer  re¬ 
lief  from  heaven.  While  they  are  together  the 
executioner  reaches  the  door  of  the  house,  but 
Elisha  iierceives,  by  a  divine  inspiration,  his 
presence  and  his  errand,  and  also  the  fact  that 
the  King,  rei>entiug  of  his  hasty  command,  is 
close  behind  to  prevent  the  death  of  God’s  ser¬ 
vant.  He  bids  the  elders  to  keep  the  man  out¬ 
side  until  the  arrival  of  the  King.  The  words 
“And  he  said,”  in  verse  33,  refer  to  the  King, 
and  not  to  his  messenger.  He  accuses  Jeho¬ 
vah  as  being  the  cause  of  all  the  sufferings  and 
the  terrible  scenes  in  the  city,  and  he  declares 
that  since  He  has  not  prevented  by  a  divine 
interfxisition  this  distress,  he  (.Jehoram)  has 
no  longer  any  faith  in  His  power,  nor  any  ex- 
l>ectatiou  of  relief  from  Him.  There  are  those 
who  intori>ret  these  words  as  indicating  a  spir¬ 
it  of  imiuiry  on  the  part  of  the  King,  instead 
of  a  rebellious  spirit;  as,  for  e.\ample,  Kruni- 
macher  says  “  he  means  to  show  the  prophet 
that  he  no  longer  refuses  to  recognize  the  chas¬ 
tening  hand  of  God  in  the  prevailing  distress, 
and  then  he  desires  to  learn  from  him  whether 
the  divine  wrath  will  not  be  turned  aside,  and 
whether  the  distressed  city  may  not  hoi>e  for 
aid.”  This  may  be  a  correct  interi>retation ; 
but  if  so,  the  mind  of  the  King  had  undergone 
a  very  sudden  change  since  his  anger  against 
the  prophet. 

We  come  now  to  our  lesson,  which  opens 
with  the  reply  of  Elisha.  He  has  no  opinion 
of  his  own  to  give,  he  makes  no  reference  to 
the  complaining  words  of  the  King,  but  with 
solemnity  and  distinctness  he  utters  the  mes¬ 
sage  of  Jehovah,  which  probably  had  just  been 
communicated  by  the  Spirit  to  him. 

Verse  1.  “Then  Elisha  said  Hear  ye  the 
word  of  the  Lord.  Thus  saith  the  Lord;  To¬ 
morrow  about  this  time  shall  a  measure  of  tine 
flour  be  sold  for  a  shekel,  and  two  measures  of 
barley  for  a  shekel,  in  the  gates  of  Samaria.” 
Now  notice  that  this  confident  statement  was 
siKiken  when  there  was  not  one  sign  of  its  ikjs- 
sible  fulfilment.  The  cords  of  the  besieging 
army  around  Samaria  had  not  been  even  loos¬ 


ened,  there  were  no  symptoms  of  any  yielding 
by  the  enemy,  and  suffering  and  death  were 
filling  the  homes  of  Israel  with  crushing  sor¬ 
row.  Yet  Elisha  believed  God,  and  dark  as 
the  future  was  to  human  vision,  he  trusted  in 
the  Omnipotence  with  w’hom  all  things  are 
possible.  “God  has  roads  for  every  journey. 
He  does  not  lack  for  means.” 

Verse  2.  Here  we  have  the  sin  and  unbelief 
and  its  threatened  punishment.  Noiv  we  must 
draw  the  line  of  distinction  between  doubt  and 
iwsitive  unbelief.  This  “  lord  on  w’hose  hand 
the  King  leaned,”  and  who  had  charge  of  the 
city  gate,  knew  that  Elisha  was  a  prophet  of 
Jehovah,  and  he  ought  therefore  to  have  be¬ 
lieved  his  words,  because  they  were  God’s 
words.  If  Elisha  had  said  this  only  as  his  own 
expectation  springing  from  the  confidence  of 
his  faith,  then  this  lack  of  acceptance  would 
have  been  natural  and  commendable,  for  the 
assertion  of  plenty  on  the  morrow  would  have 
been  contrary  to  all  probability.  Elisha  would 
not  have  dared  to  do  this,  for  if  his  words  had 
not  come  to  pass,  his  character  as  a  prophet 
would  have  been  lost.  But  he  siioko  as  one 
commissioned  by  God,  God  who  had  never  yet 
failed  Israel  in  the  hour  of  need,  and  yet  this 
lord  not  only  disbelieves,  but  he  scoffs  at  the 
prophet’s  words,  and  declares  that  if  God  were 
to  make  open  windows  in  heaven,  so  that  bar¬ 
ley  and  meal  would  rain  down,  even  then  the 
thing  promised  was  impossible.  This  scorn¬ 
ful  unbelief  had  to  be  punished  for  a  warning 
to  the  iieople,  and  Elisha  in  reply  repeats  his 
words  as  to  the  plenty  of  the  next  day,  but 
adds  that  this  scoffer  will  have  no  share  in  the 
eating  of  the  food.  We  should  imiiress  on  the 
minds  of  our  scholars  that  unbelief  is  no  mark 
of  mental  greatness,  as  faith  in  God’s  Word  is 
no  mark  of  mental  weakness.  And  there  is 
another  important  truth  here,  viz:  that  this 
lord  was  lacking  in  courtesy  and  good  breed¬ 
ing.  His  words  were  rude  and  vulgar,  and  it  is 
not  uncommon  to  find  this  same  rudeness 
among  infidels  when  they  speak  of  the  Bible 
and  the  Church,  and  by  their  vulgar  witticisms 
they  disgust  all  honest  searchers  for  the  truth. 

Verses  3-11.  We  come  now  to  the  painting  of 
God’s  providences  by  which  the  prophecy  of 
Elisha  was  fulfilled.  The  first  fact  of  interest 
is  the  resolve  of  four  lepers  to  go  to  the  Syrian 
camp  for  food.  Shut  out  from  the  city  by  their 
loathsome  disease,  and  forgotten  in  the  gener¬ 
al  distress  by  those  who  were  accustomed  to 
bring  them  food,  they  reason  that  to  stay 
where  they  are  is  certain  death,  that  they  can 
but  be  killed  by  the  enemy  if  they  appear  be¬ 
fore  their  camp,  and  there  is  at  least  a  chance 
for  life  through  the  generosity  of  the  Syrians. 
In  the  twilight  of  the  early  evening  they  carry 
their  resolve  into  execution,  but  when  they 
have  come  to  the  “  uttermost  part  of  the  camp 
of  the  Syrians,”  to  their  surprise  they  find  the 
tents  empty,  but  the  asses  and  horses  and  all 
the  utensils  of  the  camp  were  there— an  evi¬ 
dence  that  the  army  had  lied  in  great  haste. 
After  having  satisfied  their  appetites,  and  hid¬ 
den  for  future  use  some  of  the  gold  and  silver 
and  raiment  found  in  the  tents,  they  were  sud¬ 
denly  conscience-stricken  in  their  selfish  en¬ 
joyment.  “  This  day  is  a  day  of  good  tidings, 
and  we  hold  our  peace.”  They  therefore  has¬ 
tened  back  to  the  city  and  informed  the  porter 
at  the  gate  what  they  had  discovered,  and  soon 
the  wonderful  fact  was  carried  to  the  King’s 
palace.  It  would  be  well  if  those  who  have 
tasted  and  seen  that  the  Lord  is  good,  were  of- 
tener  troubled  by  their  consciences  as  were 
these  four  lepers.  There  is  a  sad  amount  of 
religious  selfishness  in  the  Church.  Multi¬ 
tudes  who  have  found  rich  provisions  of  grace 
hold  their  peace  in  the  day  of  good  tidings, 
while  thousands  are  perishing  from  starvation 
all  around  them. 

In  regard  to  the  cause  of  this  sudilen  flight 
of  the  Syrian  army,  there  can  be  but  one  inter¬ 
pretation  of  these  verses,  viz :  that  God  made 
the  Syrian  to  hear  a  rushing  and  roaring  noise, 
as  if  a  great  army  was  approaching;  and  they 
concluded  that  the  Israelites  had  summoned 
to  their  assistance  two  armies— one  from  the 
North,  and  the  other  from  the  South.  With¬ 
out  stopping  to  reason,  a  panic  spread  through 
the  camp,  and  they  fled  in  confusion  to  avoid 
being  crushed  between  the  three  bodies  of  war¬ 
riors.  The  attempts  of  some  writers  to  get  rid 
of  the  miraculous  in  this  narrative  are  foolish 
and  laughable,  as  for  instance,  “  Elisha  had 
probably  intrigues  with  the  Syrians,  and  so 
succeeded  in  starting  a  report  among  them 
that  a  hostile  army  was  apiiroaching  ”Vand 
another,  that  “a  mighty  host  was  actually 
marching  to  the  relief  of  the  besieged  city,  of 
which  fact  Elisha  had  information.”  ,\h  !  wis¬ 
dom  and  might  belong  to  God,  and  He  is  able, 
without  chariots  or  horses  or  soldiers,  to  put 
the  enemy  to  flight,  .\gain  and  again  in  the 
history  of  His  Church  He  has  as  wonderfully 
delivered  His  people  in  the  hour  of  danger. 
Notice  Levit.  xxvi.  36 :  “.\nd  ui>on  them  that 
are  left  alive  of  you  I  will  send  a  faintness  into 
their  hearts  in  the  lands  of  their  enemies ;  and 
the  sound  of  a  shaken  leaf  shall  chase  them; 
and  they  shall  flee,  as  fleeing  from  a  sword ; 
and  they  shall  fall  when  none  pursueth.” 

We  learn  from  this  deliverance  of  Israel 
these  precious  truths : 

1.  God’s  Omniscience.  He  never  lost  sight 
of  His  suffering  people  within  the  walls  of  Sa¬ 
maria;  and  though  He  delayed  to  come  to 
their  rescue.  He  knew  every  i>aDg  of  sorrow. 
He  saw  every  tear. 

2.  God’s  love  is  chastening.  Israel  did  not 
see  the  love-gleams  as  the  agonies  of  the  siege 
increa.sed  day  by  day,  but  back  of  the  dark 
clouds  was  the  shining  of  a  Divine  love,  which 
was  punishing  Israel  for  their  sins,  that  she 
might  be  purified  in  the  fire.  “  Whom  the 
Lord  loveth  He  chasteneth. 

3.  God’s  time  for  deliverance  is  often  in  the 
hour  of  man’s  greatest  extremity.  It  was  when 
every  ray  of  hope  hint  fled,  when  death  by 
starvation  seemed  inevitable,  that  Gofl  inter¬ 
posed,  and  there  was  plenty  in  Israel. 

4.  God  saves  by  the  use  of  the  most  unex¬ 
pected  means.  The  army  of  Syria  was  might¬ 
ier  than  that  of  Israel;  the  former  ha<l  com¬ 
pletely  imprisoned  the  latter  in  Samaria,  and 
through  the  lack  of  food  the  besieged  army 
had  lost  strength  and  courage,  so  that  the  tri¬ 
umph  of  the  enemy  was  but  a  matter  of  a  few 
days.  To  human  vision  any  rescue  was  abso¬ 
lutely  impossible.  But  God’s  power  is  never 
limitetl.  No  plans  of  man  can  ever  block  His 
purposes  or  overthrow  His  loving  will.  He 
was  able  to  scatter  the  mighty  hosts  of  Ben- 
hadad  in  the  moment  of  their  greatest  confi¬ 
dence  by  a  method  beyond  man’s  possible 
thought. 

5.  When  human  strength  is  utterly  power¬ 
less,  faith  will  bring  down  almighty  aid. 

6.  It  is  therefore  blessed  to  trust,  not  only  in 
the  sunshine,  but  in  the  darkest  night  (Jer. 
xvii.  7,  8;  Psa.  xxxvii.  17 1. 

Verses  1'2-17.  The  first  fact  which  impresses 
us  in  reading  these  verses,  is  the  unbelief  of 
the  King  in  the  tidings  of  deliverance.  He 
does  not  question  the  truth  of  the  rei>ort  that 
the  camp  of  the  Syrians  was  found  deserted, 
but  he  concludes  that  this  is  a  stratagem  of 
the  enemy,  by  which  they  hoi>ed  to  draw  the 
army  of  Israel  out  of  the  city.  This  was  a  nat¬ 
ural  inference  for  one  who  was  not  a  child  of 
God.  who  had  no  faith  in  a  divine  i>ower;  and 
then  we  are  to  remember  that  the  deliverance 
was  so  unexi>ected  ami  mysterious,  that  only 


he  who  was  living  in  communion  with  God, 
would  be  able  to  say  at  once  “  It  is  the  Lord.” 
And  yet  the  report  was  in  exact  harmony  with 
the  prophecy  of  Elisha  on  the  preceding  day, 
so  that  the  unbelief  of  the  King  was  an  evi¬ 
dence  that  he  had  no  faith  in  the  words  of  the 
prophet. 

The  advice  of  the  servants  to  the  King  was 
very  sensible,  viz :  To  send  out  to  the  camp  of 
the  enemy  and  ascertain  the  actual  facts.  As 
soon  as  this  was  done,  the  whole  city  swarmed 
out  through  the  gate  of  Samaria,  each  one 
eager  to  reach  there  first,  not  so  much  to  se¬ 
cure  the  gold  and  silver  and  raiment,  as  to  find 
food,  and  get  relief  from  the  pangs  of  hunger. 
O  that  men  and  women  starving  spiritually 
would  realize  the  fact,  that  there  is  bread 
enough  and  to  spare,  if  they  would  only  go  to 
Jesus !  O  that  there  might  be  a  mighty  rush 
after  the  living  Bread!  And  if  the  Church 
only  had  a  stronger  faith,  we  should  see  the 
multitudes  pressing  to  Him  who  can  satisfy 
every  longing  of  the  soul.  How  is  it,  dear 
teachers,  with  your  scholars?  Have  they  tast¬ 
ed  of  this  Bread  of  Life,  or  are  they  trying  to 
satisfy  immortal  hungerings  with  the  husks  of 
this  earth  ?  Think  what  joy  there  was  in  Sa¬ 
maria  when  the  clouds  had  all  rolled  away, 
w’hen  all  danger  of  death  by  hunger  was  re¬ 
moved,  and  in  every  home  there  was  plenty 
and  great  rejoicing.  .4nd  what  a  grand  hour 
it  will  be  in  our  homes,  when  all  are  feeding 
on  this  provision  from  heaven,  when  the  fear 
of  death  and  the  judgment  is  taken  away,  and 
every  one  is  the  possessor  of  eternal  life. 

In  the  rush  of  the  multitudes  through  the 
city  gate  the  keeiier  was  trodden  down  and 
killed.  This  was  the  lord  who  had  answered 
scornfully  to  the  jirophecy  of  Elisha,  and  so 
the  words  were  literally  fulfilled :  “  Behold, 
thou  shalt  see  it  with  thine  eyes,  but  shalt  not 
eat  thereof.” 

With  two  practical  thoughts  I  close : 

1.  The  language  of  the  four  lepers:  “  If  we 
sit  still  here  we  die ;  if  they  kill  us,  we  shall 
but  die.”  So  the  sinner  sometimes  reasons: 
“  To  sit  still  as  a  condemned  sinner  is  surely 
to  perish.”  There  is  hope  in  Christ,  and  we 
can  only  perish  if  He  does  not  save  us. 

“  I  can  but  perish  if  I  go, 

I  am  resolved  to  try ; 

For  if  I  stay  away,  I  know 

I  shall  fore\-er  die.” 

But  there  is  no  cloud  of  an  “  if  ”  hanging  over 
the  way  of  salvation.  No  one  ever  went  to 
Jesus  and  perished.  “He  that  conieth  unto 
Me,  I  will  in  no  wisu  cast  out.” 

2.  God  often  uses  weak  and  despised  instru.- 
ments  in  the  execution  of  His  loving  will  for 
dying  men.  Four  lepers  carried  the  glad  tid¬ 
ings  to  the  starving  in  Samaria.  The  fisher¬ 
men  of  Galilee  were  the  chosen  ambassadors 
of  .\lmighty  God  to  preach  the  Gospel  of  glad 
tidings  to  a  dying  world.  God  can  make  you, 
however  humble  your  i>osition  may  be,  a 
mighty  instrument  to  spread  the  glorious  Gos¬ 
pel  news,  as  far  as  the  curse  is  found. 

The  Lord  increase  our  faith  in  Him,  and 
make  us  earnest  and  fruitful  laborers  in  His 
vineyard. 

WOMAN’S  MISSION. 

Our  attention  was  attracted  a  few  days  ago 
by  the  following  item  in  one  of  our  prominent 
daily  papers :  “  Handbills  were  circulated  bear¬ 
ing  the  signature  of  the  President  of  the  Wo¬ 
man’s  Industrial  League,  and  appealing  to  the 
workingmen  of  Washington  ‘to  drive  the  Chi¬ 
nese  and  their  laundries  ’  from  that  city.”  It 
is  not  our  intention  to  inquire  into  the  work¬ 
ings  of  this  League,  or  touch  upon  the  ipies- 
tion  of  the  rights  of  Chinamen,  but  to  write  a 
few  words  upon  Woman’s  Mission.  About  half 
a  century  ago  a  French  woman  circulated  an 
ai>peal  to  the  workingmen  of  Paris,  not  unlike 
in  many  respects  the  one  circulated  at  our 
national  caiiital.  Embittered  by  disapiioint- 
ment,  and  longing  for  notoriety  at  any  cost, 
her  home  became  for  a  time  the  centre  of  Nihil¬ 
ism  :  a  place  where  every  atrocity  was  conceiv¬ 
ed,  and  from  whence  issued  beings  ready  and 
eager  to  do  the  foulest  crimes,  and  the  civiliz¬ 
ed  world  looked  in  horror  upon  the  deeds  that 
were  committed  in  her  name.  It  was  only  a 
spark  at  first,  but  the  fire  spread  until  its  vic¬ 
tims  were  counte<l  by  thousands,  and  its  deso¬ 
lating  effects  were  felt  in  every  country  on  the 
globe. 

.\n  effort  was  made  early  in  the  present  cen¬ 
tury  to  establish  a  theatre  at  the  cajiital  of  one 
of  our  Midille  States.  .4  clergyman  of  the 
place  believing  it  would  be  an  injury  to  the 
community,  gathere<l  the  female  portion  of  his 
eongregation  together  and  urged  them  not 
only  to  refuse  to  attend  the  representations 
themselves,  but  to  exert  their  influence  to  per¬ 
suade  others  to  do  the  same.  His  advice  was 
taken,  and  although  the  town  soon  after  be¬ 
came  a  city,  for  more  than  half  a  century  every 
effort  to  establish  a  theatre  in  it  iiroved  a 
failure. 

Let  the  female  portion  of  a  eommunity  take 
a  deeiiled  staml  against  any  prevailing  evil,  let 
them  express  their  disapprobation,  and  refuse 
to  take  any  part  in  its  practice,  and  that  evil 
is  doomed.  No  legislative  enactment  or  any 
other  human  means  has  ever  been  tried  to  dis¬ 
countenance  or  promote  evil,  that  has  the 
jiower  of  women’s  influence;  and  American 
citizens  may  well  tremble  for  themselves  and 
their  children,  when  women  bearing  the  name 
of  Christians  urge  their  sons,  brothers,  and 
husbands  to  ileeds  of  violence. 

Schiller  says  “Woman’s  might  is  gentle¬ 
ness.”  Like  the  gentle  dew  of  heaven  they 
clothe  earth’s  drear  and  desert  places  with 
beauty  when  the  law  of  kindness  is  on  their 
lips,  ami  that  charity  that  “  beareth  and 
hojieth  all  things,”  breathes  in  their  actions; 
but  war  and  rai>ine,  blooilshed  and  crime  fol¬ 
low  in  her  path  when  greed  for  power  and  ad¬ 
miration  are  the  motives  of  her  action,  ami 
countless  myriads  have  been  .sacrificed  on  the 
altar  of  her  pride  and  ambition.  .4.  W. 


HOW  ESKIMOS  MAKE  THEIR  KNIVES. 

When  we  wen*  near  King  William’s  Land,” 
writes  Lieutenant  Hchwatka  in  St.  Nicholas,  “  I 
saw  an  Eskimo  working  upon  a  knife  that,  as 
nearly  as  I  could  ascertain,  had  engaged  a  good 
part  of  his  time  .some  si.\  years  preceding  that 
date.  Hi’  had  a  flat  iiiece  of  iron,  which  had 
been  taken  from  tlie  wreck  of  one  of  Sir  John 
Franklin’s  ships,  ami  from  this  he  was  endeav¬ 
oring  to  make  a  knife-blade,  which  when  com¬ 
pleted  would  be  about  twelve  inches  long.  In 
cutting  it  from  this  iron  plate,  he  was  using  for 
a  chisel  an  old  file,  found  on  one  of  the  ships, 
which  it  had  taken  him  two  or  three  years  to 
sharpen  by  rubbing  its  edges  against  .stones 
and  rocks.  His  cold-chisel  finished,  he  had  been 
nearly  as  many  years  cutting  a  straight  edge 
along  the  ragged  siiles  of  the  irregular  piece  of 
iron,  and  when  I  discovered  him  he  had  outlined 
the  width  of  his  knife  on  thejilate,  and  was  cut¬ 
ting  away  at  it.  It  would  protiably  have  taken 
him  two  yeai's  to  cut  out  this  piece,  and  tw^o 
mon*  to  fashion  the  knife  into  shape  and  use- 
fulne.ss. 

“The  tile  which  he  had  made  into  a  cold- 
chisel  was  such  a  proof  of  labor  and  patience 
that  it  was  a  great  curif)sity  to  me,  and  I  gave 
him  a  butcher’s  knife  in  exchange  for  it.  Thus 
almost  the  very  thing  he  had  been  so  long  try¬ 
ing  to  make,  he  now  unexpectedly  found  in  Ids 
possession.  When  I  told  him  that  our  factories, 
or  big  ujliHts,  could  make  more  than  he  could 
carry  of  such  butcher  knives  during  the  time 
we  had  spent  in  talking  about  his,  he  expressed 
great  surprise.” 


Xlrli0ioufii  l&vtnn* 

The  Christian  at  Work : 

No  institution  can  object  to  being  judged  by 
the  character  of  the  teachings  which  are  offi¬ 
cially  laid  before  its  classes  by  its  professors 
and  instructors.  What  then  is  the  religion  of 
Harvard  as  expounded  by  Dr.  Josiah  Boyce, 
“  Instructor,”  in  his  regular  class-room  lec¬ 
tures,  and  now  published  in  his  “  Religious  As¬ 
pect  of  Philosophy  ”  ? 

Mr.  Boyce  puts  on  his  philosophical  specta¬ 
cles  to  scan  the  universe  in  search  of  a  God — 
and  he  does  this  quite  independently  of  Reve¬ 
lation.  Indeed  he  has  only  mingled  pity  and 
contempt  for  the  unphilosophical,  superstitious, 
and  illiterate  fools  who  still  continue  in  this  en¬ 
lightened  nineteenth  century  to  believe  in  the 
Bible  as  an  inspired  and  infallible  guide  to  re¬ 
ligious  faith  and  practice.  He  soars  into  the 
clear  empyrean  far  above  such  a  mundane  and 
worn-out  necessity  as  a  Revelation  ;  and  manu¬ 
factures  a  new  kind  of  God  for  himself.  We 
say  manufactures — for  there  is  not  the  slight¬ 
est  authority  outside  of  the  vagaries  of  his  own 
fanciful  bruin  for  his  conception  of  Deity.  God, 
according  to  this  Harvard  Instructor,  is  simply 
and  only  a  Thinker.  He  is  “  Infinite  Reason, 
above  all,  through  all,  embracing  everything, 
judging  everything,  infallible,  perfect,”  which  is 
well  enough  as  far  as  it  goes  ;  but  here  we 
come  to  a  dismal  and  eternal  period.  This  God 
who  tliinks  is  not  the  Creator  of  the  world  and 
the  Father  of  men  ;  nor  is  he  a  moral  Governor 
and  Disposer  of  events.  There  is  no  such  thing 
as  a  Providential  or  other  interference  in  the 
laws  of  nature  or  the  affairs  of  our  race.  All 
the  millions  of  humanity  are  poor  and  wretch¬ 
ed  orphans,  indeed.  They  can  look  to  no  su¬ 
preme,  beneficent,  and  omnipotent  Ruler  up 
there  in  the  heavens  who  guards  His  own  on 
earth,  and  is  so  shaping  the  manifold  and  com¬ 
plex  forces  of  this  world  as  to  vindicate  right¬ 
eousness,  and  give  the  final  triumph  to  good¬ 
ness  and  truth.  There  is  a  God,  to  be  sure,  for 
Mr.  Royce  disclaims  atheism,  and  bluntly  speaks 
of  the  atheist  as  a  fool ;  but  then  this  God  is 
such  a  queer  sort  of  a  Being,  only  Infinite 
Thought,  a  far-off  and  dreamy  abstraction  to¬ 
ward  whom  His  creatures — but  here  we  make 
a  mistake,  since  He  has  no  creatures ;  never¬ 
theless  toward  whom  men  can  never  approach, 
and  with  whom  they  can  hold  no  kind  of  com¬ 
munion. 

Nor  is  this  all.  Man  has  no  evidence  or  as¬ 
surance  of  a  future  life.  This  precious  hope  of 
immortality  which  Socrates  ami  Cato  rejoiced 
in,  and  which  Christ  and  Paul  preached,  must 
now  be  abandoned  if  the  Ijise  dh'it  of  Mr.  Royce, 
resounding  from  a  Harvard  Chair  of  Philoso¬ 
phy,  is  worth  anything.  The  sinner  is  grai’ious- 
iy  relieved  of  all  fears  of  a  coming  retribution, 
as  the  .saint  also  is  deprived  of  all  anticipations 
of  holy  rewards  and  unspeakable  bh'ssedness 
hereafter.  The  eternal  assize  to  be  held  be¬ 
yond  the  gri^e,  and  the  expc'ctation  of  which 
has  done  so  much  to  restrain  the  wicked  and 
to  encourage  the  upright,  is  in  this  new  religion 
an  impertinence — a  myth. 

The  distressing,  the  pitiful,  and  melancholy 
feature  of  all  this,  is  that  such  stuff  as  the 
above  should  be  thrust  in  the  name  of  philoso¬ 
phy  into  the  immature  and  impressible  minds 
of  boys.  Is  Harvard  to  become  the  brooding 
nest  of  infidels?  And  are  iiarents  quite  aware 
of  what  is  going  on  there?  Cannot  our  sons 
learn  their  mathematics  and  natural  science 
without  having  their  faith  in  the  (iod  of  their 
fathers  and  in  the  Bible  as  His  Word  and  the 
law  of  life,  eradicated  ?  Such  a  system  of  ne¬ 
gations  and  fanciful  a.ssumptions  is  perilous, 
not  simply  to  sound  doctrine,  but  to  piety,  and 
in  the  long  run  to  manhood  and  upright  con¬ 
duct  Wiiat  talk  there  is  of  a  God  who  knows 
our  pure  and  excellent  thoughts,  is  ail  vitiated 
by  denying  His  personal  interest  and  power  in 
the  affairs  of  men  ;  and  if  this  new  crei'd  were 
to  be  adopted  in  real  earnest,  it  would  seem 
that  neither  life  is  worth  living,  nor  learning  a 
desirable  attainment. 

The  Examiner : 

While  these  struggling  churches  on  the  fron¬ 
tier  should  be  ungriulgingly  susbiined  until 
they  can  stand  alone,  it  should  not  be  forgot¬ 
ten  that  there  is  another  class  of  churches 
which  it  is  equally  unwise  to  neglect.  We  mean 
these  churches  in  the  older  States,  which  once 
strong  and  prosperous,  have  become  enfeebled 
through  a  kind  of  ecclesiastical  “  transfusion  of 
blood.”  Year  after  year  they  have  sent  off  their 
more  active  and  enterprising  young  members 
to  the  West,  where  they  have  aided  in  forming 
the  pioneer  bodies  of  which  we  have  spoken. 
These  churches  have  been  in  fact  'feeders  to 
the  Western  missionary  churches  until  their 
own  vitality  is  impaired,  and  they  are  unable  to 
sustain  themselves  as  they  ought  to  be  sus¬ 
tained,  without  external  aid.  What  shall  be 
done  for  such  churches  ?  Living,  even  though 
till'  pulses  of  church  life  bent  somewhat  less 
vigorously  than  in  former  years,  they  will  still 
prove,  if  properly  sustain«*d,  “  parents  ”  to  future 
prosperous  churches. 

These  little  country  churches — what  a  his¬ 
tory  some  of  them  havi*  had.  What  strong 
men  have  gone  out  from  them  to  bless  the 
world,  not  “out  West”  merely,  but  in  all  our 
great  cities.  They  deserve  to  be  sustained  for 
the  good  they  have  already  done,  but  more  for 
the  good  they  may  yet  do,  if  aided  in  their 
labor  of  love  by  the  churches  and  communities 
that  owe  so  much  to  them.  We  cannot  afford 
to  let  these  “  parent  churches”  languish.  Fi'C- 
ble  though  they  be,  their  moral  power  is  felt  far 
beyond  the  communities  blessi'd  by  their  pres¬ 
ence,  and  the  men  and  women  trained  in  them 
to  siiiritunl  usi-fulness  are  among  the  best  aiul 
noblest  of  our  earnest  Christian  workers. 

The  New  York  Christian  Atlvo<-ate  thus  re¬ 
plies  to  S.  M.  D.,  a  minister  of  another  denom¬ 
ination,  who  charges  that  no  secular  intcri'st  or 
expedient  at  all  equals  the  “  Sabbath-day  open- 
gab'  camp-meeting  ”  for  utter  flisregard  of  arnl 
desecration  of  the  Sabbath  : 

We  deeply  regret  that  we  are  unabh^  to  dis¬ 
prove  wholly  the  charges  here  made.  There  is 
too  much  ground  for  this  letter.  Yet, 

1.  Most  of  our  more  thoughtful  ministers, 
and  many  of  our  most  intelligent  laymen,  are 
wholly  opposed  to  Sumlay  canqi-meetings. 

2.  The  Christian  Advocate,  ever  since  the 
present  Editor  hius  ha<l  charge  of  it,  has  stea<l- 
ily  protested  again.st  them  in  all  sections  thick¬ 
ly  settlc'l  and  provided  with  chiiri’h  accommo- 
datioas  at  suitable  distances.  Other  .Advocates 
(notably  the  I’ittsburg,  under  the  editorshi{>  of 
Dr.  Wheeler)  ju'otestcd  against  them. 

3.  Bishojis  liave  often  sjiokcn  again.st  them 
in  adilressing  Conferences  and  elsewhere. 

4.  In  some  instances  Annual  (.'onferences  and 
Preachers  Meetings  have  comlemncd  them, 
ami  many  camp-meetings  either  tlo  not  hold 
over  Sunday,  or  k<‘e[)  the  gates  closed. 

5.  S')  thoroughly  convinced  that  they  are 
evil,  was  the  writer,  by  observing  the  effect  for 
mile,H  in  evei-j- direction,  that  for  twenty  years, 
though  often  inviti’il,  he  has  refused  to  preach 
at  or  attend  any  camp-meeting  that  keeps  open 
gates  on  the  Sabbath. 

6.  In  the  early  days  of  Methodism,  when 
churches  were  few  and  the  pojmlation  wid'dy 
scattered,  they  were  jiistith'd.  .Vnd  now  in  sec¬ 
tions  not  supj)lied  with  churches,  wlu’re  it  is  a 
choice  bi’tween  no  services  at  all.  Sabbaths  of 
idleness  ami  di.ssipation,  and  camp-meetings, 
we  do  not  disapprove  them  ;  but  in  the  thickly 
settled.  church-.supi)lied  communities,  we  be¬ 
lieve  them  (whether  there  be  conversions  or 
not)  to  be  doing  on  the  whole  Satan’s,  and  not 
Christ’s  work. 

7.  The  one  thing  that  blinds  the  eyes  of  man¬ 
agers,  is  debt  on  the  corporation  or  money  to 
be  made.  This  will  lead  some  men  to  advocate 
not  only  open  gates,  but  the  running  of  ex- 
cumion  trains  and  taking  a  pi-rcentitge  on  each 
passenger ! 

The  last  Sunday  camp-meeting  the  writer  at¬ 
tended,  he  was  priwent  at  the  debate  when  it 
was  decided  to  hold  over  Sunday.  .4  man 
spoke  pathetically,  .saying  among  other  things 
“  Brethren,  there  are  souls  that  will  be  damned 
if  you  don’t  hold  over  Sunday.  They  are  al¬ 
most  persuaded  by  Saturday.  Sunday  will 
bring  their  convictions  to  a  crisis.  O  brethren, 
.  let  us  save  them  !  Thousands,  tem,  will  come 
I  then  that  will  come  at  no  other  time.”  Not 
haring  seen  this  man  at  the  prayer-meetings. 


the  writer  Inquired  who  he  was,  and  found  that 
he  kept  the  ice-cream  saloon  and  restaurant, 
where  cigars  and  confectionery  as  well  were 
sold,  ami  had  licensed  it,  having  all  that  he 
could  make. 

8.  We  hope  to  see  the  day  when  with  the  ex¬ 
ceptions  above  noted,  no  minister  or  layman  of 
standing  among  us  will  sustain  this  pernicious 
form  of  promoting  Subbath  desecration. 

The  New  York  Observer  : 

Are  not  these  liberal  teachers  men  of  the 
highest  charai’ter  and  the  greatest  aci’omplish- 
ments  ?  Are  they  not  conscientious  and  capa¬ 
ble  of  knowing  what  is  right  and  prtiper  ? 
Doubtless  they  are  all  this.  Their  change  of 
views  has  been  gradual.  It  is  only  by  degrees 
that  they  have  come  to  attach  totally  new 
ideas  to  life-long  habits  of  expression.  They 
have  little  conception  of  the  gulf  that  lies  be¬ 
tween  their  ideas  and  the  ideas  of  those  who 
have  always  used  the  language  of  the  Church 
and  the  Scrijitures  in  its  historic  sense.  When 
asked  to  observe  the  contrast,  they  are  able  to 
construct  an  elaborate  and  graceful  bridge  by 
which  the  gulf  is  spanned.  Tliose  who  are  able 
to  cross  the  bridge  are  those  who  are  satisfieil 
with  the  moral  position  of  the  men  as  teachers 
in  the  Church.  But  comparatively  few  are  able 
to  follow  the  subtle  reasoning  by  which  the 
radical  clergy  justify  their  anomalous  position. 
As  the  masses  of  men  begin  to  realize  that  their 
teachei's  do  not  believe  the  creeds  and  prayers 
they  accept  and  offer,  they  must  have  their  con¬ 
fidence  sorely  shaken  in  regard  to  everything 
that  comes  to  them  with  religious  sanctions. 
Ih'ogressive  theologians,  advanced  thinkei's, 
who  teach  that  Mosi's  and  the  pi'ophcts  ami 
ajiostles  were  ignorant  in  regard  to  the  super¬ 
natural,  will  find  that  their  congregations  have 
progrt'ssed  entirely  out  of  sight  of  all  that  has 
been  sacred,  precious,  and  powerful  in  divine 
revelation.  Meanwhile  the  Church  will  have 
become  so  broad  that  its  tinly  rivals  will  be  the 
social  clubs.  Even  the  clubs  will  be  narrower 
than  the  Church,  on  account  of  their  political 
and  other  affinities,  and  {heir  indisposition  to 
admit  women  to  their  membership. 

We  do  not,  however,  anticipate  this  n'sult, 
because  we  believe  that  the  vital  truths  of 
Christianity  are  rooted  in  the  constitution  of 
the  Churches  so  deeply  that  though  cut  off  at 
the  top,  here  and  there  for  a  time,  they  will 
nevertheless  spring  up  again  in  greater  strength 
and  beauty. 

The  Christian  Intelligencer : 

God  is  doing  and  will  do  wonderful  things  for 
His  peojile  in  answer  to  prayer.  What  He  has 
done  during  the  presimt  century  sur[>asses  any 
of  the  wonderful  works  recorded  in  the  Scrip¬ 
tures,  the  gift  of  the  Saviour  only  excepted.  The 
Church  of  Christ  has  been  established  in  all 
lands.  In  tlu'se  United  States  a  Christian  work 
has  been  performed  which  has  no  parallel  in 
human  history.  From  ocean  to  ocean,  from 
the  Lakes  to  the  Gulf,  the  Christian  Church  has 
been  established.  Men  have  been  made  new 
creatures  in  Christ  by  hundreds  of  thousands 
and  millions.  The  miracles  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament  are  not  to  be  coinpari'd  with 
the  answers  to  the  luayers  of  faith  of  the  Chris¬ 
tians  of  this  century.  These  results  are  a  most 
imiKirtant  part  of  the  end,  are  the  end,  for  which 
the  means — revelation,  miracles,  the  incarna¬ 
tion,  the  resurrection  of  Christ — were  deviseil 
and  wrought.  These  results  ari'  the  climax  in 
this  world  of  the  acts  of  redeeming  mercy.  The 
cure  of  the  sick  or  any  other  answer  to  prayer, 
involving  only  a  relejise  from  suffering  or  a 
deliverance  from  loss  or  injury,  is  an  inferior 
matter,  incalculably  inferior  to  this  making  men 
new  creatures  in  Christ.  God  has  given  to  His 
people  of  this  and  the  two  preceding  genera¬ 
tions  such  answers  to  [irayer,  in  the  extent  and 
nature  of  His  gifts,  as  He  has  not  granted  to 
His  Church  in  any  other  periotl. 

The  Christian  Union  : 

The  wholesale  murder  of  Chiru'se  miners  at 
Rock  Springs  is  being  thoroughly  investigated 
by  the  Government  directors  of  the  Union  Pa¬ 
cific  Railway  and  three  Chinese  Consuls,  charged 
with  that  work  by  the  Chinese  Government. 
We  are  heartily  glad  that  the  Chinese  Gov¬ 
ernment  has  taken  this  matter  in  charge*,  ami 
we  trust  it  will  either  secure  full  rejiaration,  so 
far  as  reparation  can  bi?  made  for  this  horrible 
crime,  or  that  it  will  spread  the  facts  through¬ 
out  the  world,  and  in  that  way  bring  the  crime 
home  to  us.  The  most  unfortunate  thing  that 
could  happen  in  connection  with  such  a  crime 
as  this  would  be  any  concealment  of  it,  or  any 
escape  from  the  just  penalty  with  which  a  just 
God  must  visit  such  iniquities.  The  Christian 
Union  throughout  its  whole  history  has  stood 
for  the  rights  of  the  negro,  and  will  stand  to  the 
end,  holding  that  the  protection  accorded  to 
the  weak  by  the  strong  is  the  vitid  point  of  civ¬ 
ilization  ;  but  what  it  demands  for  the  negro  it 
will  demand  for  tin*  Chinaman,  who  has  just  as 
much  right  to  life  ami  its  opjiortunities  as  his 
brother  of  a  darker  hue.  We  shall  wait  with 
some  curiosity  to  see  whether  the  political  con¬ 
ventions  soon  to  meet  will  have  anything  to 
say  about  this  affair.  It  goes  to  the  very  heart 
of  all  the  issues  involved  in  the  prosperity  of 
the  Nation.  If  we  cannot  protect  fifty  inoffen¬ 
sive  men  engagi'd  in  an  honorable  calling,  it  is 
tiim*  to  cease  making  political  platforms  extoll¬ 
ing  what  parties  have  done,  and  go  back  and 
commence  anew  at  the  foundations  of  civil  gov¬ 
ernment.  There  is  no  doubt  about  the  feeling 
of  the  pi'ople  at  large  on  this  question.  We 
shall  wait  to  see  whether  political  leaders  have 
couragi*  enough  to  give  expression  to  the  real 
feeling  of  horror  and  imlignation  which  lies 
heavily  on  the  heart  of  the  Nation.  Let  all  the 
facts  in  this  terrible  affair  bi*  ascertained  and 
given  the  widest  publicity;  let  the  swiftest  and 
severest  punishmi'iit  fall  upon  all  those  who  are 
acc»*ssory  to  the  crime  ;  let  us  make  the  fullest 
reparation  and  apology  to  the  Government  of 
China  ;  and  then  let  us  set  about  crushing  this 
spirit  of  raw*  hatred  which  has  made  such  ^a 
crime  possible. 
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The  aim  of  the  author  has  been  to  provide  nrosic 
for  choirs  of  every  degree  of  proficiency,  and  for 
all  the  various  uses  of  the  church  service,  and  to 
this  end,  beautiful  and  original  compositions  have 
been  interspersed  with  choice  selections  and  nr- 
rangements  from  the  works  of  Mozart,  Concone^ 
Belfini,  Tours,  Barnby,  Smart,  Costa,  Barri,  Und- 
say,  etc.,  etc.  .... 

The  type  throughout  the  book  is  large,  clear, 
and  legible  ;  the  printing  is  well  done  ;  the  bind¬ 
ing  is  strong  and  durable ;  and  t.aken  all  in  all,  this 
new  work  is  by  far 

THE  BEST  ANTHEM  BOOK 
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INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK. 

Office,  No.  119  Broadway. 

SIXTT-POURTH  SEMI-ANNUAL  STATEMENT, 
Showing  the  Condition  of  the  Company  on  the  Pint  dny  oP 
JULY,  1885. 

CASH  CAPITAL,  ....  $3,000,000  00 
Reserve  Premium  Fund,  •  •  2,889,742  00 

Reserve  for  Unpaid  Losses  and 

Claims, .  889,518  48 

Net  Surplus,  ....  1,030,802  84 

CASH  ASSETS,  .  .  -W, 260,058  82 

SUMMARY  OF  ASSETS. 

Cush  In  Bank. .  $134,1141  S3 

Bond,  and  Mortage.,  being  Br.t 

lien  on  Rent  X^tnte .  971,950  OO 

United  State.  Stock,  (market  vnlue).  S,S8S,S35  OO 
Bank  and  Hnilroad  Stock.  Ac  Bond. 

(market  value) .  1,5S1,77S  50 

State  and  City  Bond,  (market  value).  SSS.OOO  OO 
Loan,  on  Stock.,  payable  on  demand.  123,600  OO 

Intere.t  due  on  l.t  July,  1885 .  43,087  18 

Premlnm.  uncollected  and  in  hand. 

of  Agent. . 340,835  03 

Real  K.tate .  900,337  38 

Total . $7,960,058  3S 

CHAS.  J.  MARTIN,  President. 

J.  H.  -WASHBUBN.  Secretary. 


CONTINENTAL 

(Fire)  Insurance  Co. 

OFncRS,  ( New  York,  100  Broadway. 

Continental  (Brooklyn,  cor.  Court  and  Montague  Sts. 
Buildings :  (  and  No.  106  Broadway,  E,  D. 

Re.erve  for  reinsurance . $1,953,694  lO 

Reserve  for  all  other  claims .  449,586  OO 

Capital  paid  in  In  Cash .  1,000,000  OO 

Net  Snrpiu. .  1,535,991  83 

Total  Assets,  Jan.  l.t,  1885 . $4,938,501  99 

This  Company  conducts  Its  business  under  the  restric¬ 
tions  of  the  New  York  Safety  Fund  I,aw.  The  two  Snfotjr 

Funds  together  equal  $1,900,000. 

DIRECTORS: 

H.  H.  LAMPORT,  President. 

F.  C.  MOORB,  Vice-President. 

CYRUS  PECK,  ‘9d  Vice-President 

and  Secretnrjr. 


SAMUEL  D.  BABCOCK,  SAMUEL  A.  SAWYER, 
GEORGE  BLISS,  JNO.  L.  RIKER, 

S.  B.  CHITTENDEN,  WILLIAM  BRYCE, 

WM.  H.  SWAN,  HENRY  F.  SPAULDING, 

HENRY  C.  BOWEN,  RICHARD  A.  MoCUBDY, 

AURELIUS  B.  HULL,  JOHN  H.  HEED. 

THEODORE  F.  VAIL,  JOHN  H.  EARLE, 

THEODORE  I.  HUSTED,  CHARLES  H.  BOOTH. 

WM.  M.  RICHARDS,  WM.  H.  HURLBUT, 

HORACE  B.  CLAFLIN.  EDWARD  MARTIN, 

SEYMOUR  L.  HUSTED,  BRADI8H  JOHNSON, 

ALEX.  E.  OBB,  8.  M.  BUCKINGHAM, 

WM.  L.  ANDREWS,  J.  D.  VERMILYE, 

E.  W.  CORLIFJt,  JACOB  WENDELL, 

.TAMES  FRASER.  WM.  A.  SLATER, 

HIRAM  BARNEY,  LAWRENCE  TURNUBE. 

A.  M.  KIRBY,  Stc.  Local  Department. 

B.  C.  TOWNSEND,  Sec.  Agency  Department. 

CHAS.  H.  DUTCHEB,  Sec.  Brooklyn  Department. 


HANOVER 

Fire  Insurance  Company 

40  17ASSAV  STHSET,  ITS'W’  YOEZ. 

Sixty-filth  Semi-annnal  Statement,  showing  the  conditios 
of  the  Company,  Janaary  1, 1885. 

Cash  Capital,  ....  $1,006,000  00 
Eeserve  for  Rc-Insurance,  •  919,616  89 

Reserve  fur  all  other  Liabilities,  167,448  89 
Net  Surplus,  ....  459,447  08 

Total  Assets, ....  $2,546,512  86 
SUMMARY  OF  ASSETS. 

United  States  Bunds  (par  value  $1,325,000) . $1,570,926  26 

Bonds  and  Mortgages,  being  first  lions  on  Im¬ 
proved  Real  Estate  In  tbe  cities  of  New  York 

and  Brooklyn .  1.56.2S0  OO 

Loans  on  Call .  3,900  00 

Cash  in  Banks  and  Office .  90,769  09 

Railroad  First  Mortgage  Bonds .  431,702  60 

State  and  City  Bonds .  93,045  00 

Bank  and  Trust  Company  Stocks .  49,425  60 

Katiroad  Stock .  14,i>00  06 

Cash  in  bands  of  Agents,  in  course  of  transmis¬ 
sion,  ami  uncollected  Office  Premiums .  125,436  3$ 

Accrued  Interest .  10,568  67 


-  $2,546,512  86 

BZ3TJAICZ2T  S.  'WALOOTT,  Presideiit. 

1.  BI3USEN  LANE,  Vlce-Pres’t  and  Sec'y. 

CHARLES  L.  ROE,  1  Ass't  Secretariso. 
CHARLE.S  A.  SHAW,  J  ‘  8ecret»rls». 

MANHAHAN  LIFE  INSURANCE  GO. 

OF  NEW  YORK, 

156  and  158  Broadway. 


From  the  X.  Y.  Independent. 

A  TEAS  ago  this  Institution  made  an  excellent  statement, 
which  was  then  presented  to  the  public  through  our  col¬ 
umns,  with  a  notice  from  us  stating  the  most  Important 
facts  and  figures  thereof,  among  which  was  that  its  “net 
surplus  over  and  above  the  legal  amount  bold  forreoervo 
and  for  all  unadjusted  losses  and  claims  awaiting  proof, 
etc.,  were  then  $2,229,371.09,”  and  It  then  hold  good  assets 
amounting  to  $10,602,746.73.  To-day  the  facts  and  figures 
are  again  given  to  its  numerous  policy-holders  and  the 
public,  in  its  annual  statement  found  in  another  column, 
which  shows  a  substantial  advance  both  in  its  business  .na 
strength  during  the  year  Justclosed.  Its  total  receipts  for 
the  year  1883  for  premiums.  Interest  on  investments,  rents, 
etc.,  were  $2,080,729.94.  Its  disbursements  for  the  same 
period  for  death  claims,  dividends,  salaries,  and  other  ex¬ 
penses,  were  $1,475,178.31,  leaving  on  the  first  day  of  Janu¬ 
ary,  1884,  reliable  assets  amounting  to  $10,871,184.28,  and  • 
net  surplus  over  all  claims  and  demands  of  $2,389,550.99. 
We  have  known  i>erBonaHy  all  the  official  managers  of  this 
trustworthy  company  during  the  whole  thirty-four  years 
of  Ite  history,  and  as  one  of  the  Interested  policy-holders 
have  watched  It  and  taken  a  deep  interest  In  its  progress 
and  welfare.  Its  able  and  onsorvatlve  management  dar¬ 
ing  all  these  years  has  steadily  strengthened  and  Increased 
our  confidence  In  this  Institution,  and  wo  most  heartily 
commend  it  again  to  our  readers,  as  we  have  often  done  be¬ 
fore,  as  worthy  of  their  patronage  and  good  words  In  wide¬ 
ly  extending  its  usefulness. 

Its  officers  are;  Henry  Stokes,  President;  J.  L.  Halsey, 
First  Vice-President;  H.  B.  Stokes,  Second  Tlce-Breeldsn$i 
H.  Y.  Wemple,  Secretary;  S.  N.  Stebbtns,  Actuary. 


The  Ainerlrun  Investment  Company,  ln(x>rpr>rat' 
cd  under  the  laws  of  Iowa,  with  a  Capital  Stock  of  $1,090,- 
000,  succetxllag  okmshy  Bkos.  a  Co.,  Emmotsburg,  Iowa, 
OBMSBY,  CLI  TE  A  Co.,  Mitchell,  Dakota,  Ohmhbt,  OBAVKS  A 
Co.,  Huron,  Dakota,  Bankers  and  .Mortgage  Brokers,  offer 
tiuaranteed  Mortgages,  Detjenture  and  School  Blinds. 
Their  Demand  Investment  Certificates,  drawing  5  percent., 
are  attractive  for  iiarties  with  funds  Idle  for  a  short  time. 
20  years’  experience.  Write  for  i>amphlet. 

_ Home  tifllce,  Kmmetsbarg,  Iowa. 

Q  New  York  Office,  15o  Nassau  street. 
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THE  RECENT  CONVENTION  OF  FREE¬ 
THINKERS. 

The  secular  jmpers  have  given  us  some  ac¬ 
count  of  the  late  convention  at  Albany  of  a 
number  of  persons,  not  large  or  formidable, 
who  meet  annually,  and  generally  on  the  Sab¬ 
bath,  to  express  their  detestation  of  Christian¬ 
ity,  and  indeed  of  all  religion.  The  convention 
was  appropriately  opened  with  a  lecture  on 
Victor  Hugo,  with  special  reference  to  the  ser¬ 
vices  which  that  distinguished  novelist  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  rendered  to  humanity  through 
his  unbelieving  utterances  and  his  unbelieving 
life.  After  this  came  the  resolutions  usually 
waved  as  red  rags  at  these  convocations,  call¬ 
ing  for  universal  liberty,  the  abolishing  of  the 
Sabbath,  the  taxing  of  churches,  the  emanci¬ 
pation  of  woman,  the  wiping  out  of  theologies, 
and  so  on.  Of  course  there  was  the  usual  jioem 
by  a  woman,  and  the  usual  lecture  by  another 
woman,  and  the  usual  speech  against  the  Puri¬ 
tan  Sabbath  by  a  German,  and  the  usual  re¬ 
cital  by  some  veteran  of  the  remarkable  pro 
gress  which  free-thinking  is  believed  by  its  ad 
vocates  (though  by  nobody  else)  to  be  making, 
here  and  there  in  the  earth. 

It  required  two  sessions,  morning  and  after 
noon,  to  pull  through  this  apiiolnted  series  of 
exercises.  But  the  glory  of  the  day  revealed 
itself  in  the  evening,  when  Mr.  Robert  Inger 
soil  (^ho  seems  always  to  be  the  Magnus  Apol- 
Jo  of  these  occasions)  addressed  a  large  assem¬ 
blage  on  his  old  theme  in  his  usual  style.  He 
said  substantially:  Belief  is  of  no  moment 
whatever.  Some  of  the  worst  i>eople  in  the 
world  have  been  believers.  Even  the  devil  be¬ 
lieves  in  God,  and  it  does  him  no  good.  Some 
of  the  best  men  on  earth  do  not  believe  in  God 
or  in  religion.  Religion  is  nothing;  it  is  sim¬ 
ply  an  outgrowth  of  fear  born  of  ignorance. 
God  has  no  right  to  govern  the  world,  as  the 
creeds  say ;  men  should  govern  it  themselves. 
No  devil  could  do  worse  than  God  has  done, 
according  to  the  Bible.  There  is  no  use  in 
praying  to  God ;  prayer  is  futile.  No  one  can 
please  God  in  any  way;  the  infinite  wants  no 
thing  from  us.  And  so  on,  for  quantity. 

These  atheistic  convocations  do  not  seem  to 
be  making  any  appreciable  impression.  Bold 
and  sweeping  and  really  dreadful  as  their  dec¬ 
larations  often  are,  the  seed  sown  seems,  though 
scattered  abroad  in  capital  cities,  to  find  no 
deepness  of  earth  anywhere.  We  presume 
that  the  good  people  of  Albany  went  about 
their  business  on  Monday,  mingled  socially, 
maintained  their  Christian  principles,  cherish¬ 
ed  and  avowed  their  old  beliefs,  very  much  as 
if  nothing  had  happened.  And  one  main  rea 
son  for  this  unfruitfulness  is  obvious :  The  un 
belief  represented  in  these  conventions  is  sim¬ 
ply  a  series  of  denials— it  is  in  no  sense  either 
instructive  or  constructive.  It  wants  no  Bible, 
no  Church,  no  Sabbatli ;  it  wants  no  creed,  no 
religion,  no  God.  What  does  it  want— what 
substitute  would  it  provide  ?  In  fact,  it  has  no 
intelligible  substitute  to  offer.  It  conies  annu¬ 
ally  before  the  people  and  asks  them  to  throw 
away  their  Bibles  and  sacred  beliefs,  while  it 
furnishes  literally  nothing  that  would  fill  the 
awful  vacuum  which  its  advice  would  create 
Hence  the  people  either  laugh  scornfully  at  its 
counsels,  even  when  clothed  in  the  fine  rhet 
oric  of  its  foremost  living  advocate,  or  fear  and 
dread  it  as  men  dread  cyclones  or  tornadoes. 

Another  element  of  weakness  lies  in  the  fact 
that  the  current  unbelief  of  this  class  never  ar 
gues  or  proves— it  is  always  sufficiently  fatigued 
with  the  vehemence  of  its  mere  affirmations 
The  little  woman  who  delivered  what  was  call 
ed  her  new  lecture  on  Historical  Facts  and  Bi 
ble  Fiction,  is  probably  no  exegete  or  scholar 
historian  or  theologian ;  it  is  not  unfair  to  pre 
sume  that  she  knew  little  more  than  Mr.  In 
gersoll  himself  about  the  broad  and  vital  con 
tributions  which  the  Scrii>tures  and  Chris 
tianlty  have  made  to  the  enfranchisement  and 
elevation  of  woman.  Tliere  was  probably  small 
logic  in  the  poem,  though  it  was  entitled  Vic 
tory ;  and  still  less  in  the  Teutonic  harangue 
against  our  Christian  Sabbath.  The  stress  of 
language  is  indeed  remarkable.  When  one  is 
wanting  consciously  in  the  capacity  to  prov 
by  fair  reasonings  the  propositions  which  he 
would  be  glad  to  be  able  to  establish,  his  nat 
ural  alternative  is  to  grow  positive,  vehement 
reckless  in  his  affirmations;  the  weaker  the 
position,  the  more  positive,  vehement,  reckless 
the  advocacy.  And  the  people  understand 
this,  and  judge  the  cause  accordingly. 

As  for  Mr.  Ingersoll,  the  time  has  come  when 
a  satisfactory  estimate  can  legitimately  be  ta 
ken  of  his  views  and  his  calibre.  He  has  been 
much  before  the  public  of  late,  and  always  with 
decided  favor  and  very  considerable  advantage 
His  opinions  have  been  published  widely,  and 
can  be  known  of  all  men.  But  to  any  compe 
tent  reader  it  must  by  this  time  l>e  evident  that 
he  has  never  given  sclentiflc  and  ade<iuate  con 
sideration  to  the  matters  on  which  he  discours 
es  so  freely.  If  one  reads  the  Age  of  Reason 
and  a  few  of  the  English  deistical  writers  of 
the  last  century— productions  which  have  been 
answered  a  hundred  times  by  the  Christian 
apologists  of  England  and  America— he  will 
find  every  position,  every  argument,  every  ob 
jection,  every  jeer  and  accusation,  contained 
in  what  this  later  and  really  much  feebler  an 
tagonist  of  Christianity  has  uttered.  It  is,  in 
fKct,  surprising  that  his  stock  in  trade  is  so 
small  and  so  out  of  date. 

Nor  has  Mr.  Ingersoll  taken  pains  even  to 
recast  this  material,  or  to  give  fresh  and  inde 
pendent  investigation  to  the  truths  which  he 
rejects.  That  he  has  ever  thoroughly  studied 
the  great  argument  for  the  being  of  God,  for 
the  eternal  life,  for  the  divine  Scriptures,  for 


the  Church  and  for  Christianity  as  the  grand¬ 
est  elevating  forces  in  modern  life,  no  one  fa¬ 
miliar  with  the  subject  and  with  his  utterances 
can  for  a  moment  suppose.  Indeed,  he  con¬ 
fesses  in  a  recent  published  letter  that  he 
knows  nothing  whatever  as  to  what  lies  be¬ 
yond  the  grave,  and  contents  himself  with  af¬ 
firming  very  dogmatically  that  he  knows  that 
no  one  else  knows  anything  whatever  on  the 
subject.  He  denounces  the  creeds  with  much 
vehemence,  when  he  probably  could  not  name 
half  the  Protestant  creeds,  and  never  read  one 
in  ten  of  them.  He  infers  that  all  other  peo¬ 
ple,  including  especially  those  who  have  made 
these  matters  their  lifelong  study,  are  ignorant 
because  he  is ;  and  then  in  the  name  of  liberal 
thought,  pronounces  all  who  profess  to  know 
anything,  dishonest  and  enemies  to  human 
society.  He  is  always  substituting  rhetoric 
for  logic,  affirmation  for  argument,  audacity 
for  persuasion.  He  carries  his  point  for  the 
moment  by  ridicule,  by  satire,  by  the  most 
reckless  perversions  of  evangelical  truth,  and 
retires  amid  the  jilaudits  of  the  hearers,  who 
wake  upon  the  morrow  morning  to  realize  how 
wretchedly  he  has  cajoled  them.  And  hence 
it  is,  that  though  houses  are  thronged  to  hear 
him,  he  has  few  disciples,  and  a  diminishing 
rather  than  a  growing  influence. 

Such  is  Mr.  Ingersoll,  and  such  are  the  type 
and  method  of  his  unbelief.  We  may  presume 
that  his  annual  appearances  at  conventions 
and  on  the  lecture  platform,  will  continue,  at 
least  while  they  prove  so  profitable.  But  it 
may  safely  be  prognosticated  that  his  power 
to  harm  evangelical  Christianity  will  be  more 
and  more  limited,  excepting  among  that  anom¬ 
alous  class  of  people  who  are  taken  with  novel 
audacities,  and  who  find  a  singular  delight  in 
hearing  churches  and  preachers  and  creeds 
and  all  good  things  sweepingly  denounced. 


giving  an  account  of  a  mission  church  to  the 
Indians — the  remnants  of  the  Six  Nations— 
among  the  mountains  of  Northwestern  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  _ 


tORRESPON’DEXCE  OF  THE  EVANGELIST. 


EDITORIAL  NOTES. 

The  hope  of  philanthropists  for  many  years 
has  been  that  the  Indians  would  give  up  no¬ 
madic  life,  cease  to  be  hunters,  and  till  the 
ground.  Until  this  comes  to  be  the  case  in  a 
good  degree,  Indian  wars  will  always  be  a  pos¬ 
sibility.  The  policy  of  the  Government  has 
frequently  been  so  anomalous  and  absurd,  how¬ 
ever,  that  when  an  Indian  desires  to  do  just 
this  thing,  he  is  told  that  he  cannot.  A  corre¬ 
spondent  informs  us  that  it  recently  happened 
that  some  Indians  near  Turtle  Lake,  Dakota, 
wished  to  take  up  homestead.s,  but  they  were 
unable  to  do  so  because  forsooth  they  were  not 
citizens!  If  length  of  residence  in  the  coun¬ 
try  counts  for  anything,  it  would  seem  as  if 
well-disposed  natives  should  be  accorded  an 
even  chance  with  foreigners.  The  poor  Indian 
must  have  a  birthright  somewhere,  and  why 
not  on  his  native  soil  ?  It  has  been  the  policy 
of  the  Government  to  regard  him  as  an  alien 
in  his  own  land,  and  out  of  this  has  grown 
many  an  Indian  war.  It  is  high  time  that  Con¬ 
gress  took  another  step  forward  along  the  line 
here  indieabHl. 


The  commendations  which  we  receive  on  this 
feature  of  our  paper,  are  so  often  repeated  as 
to  require  acknowledgment.  They  are  the 
more  grateful  to  us  because  we  hope  that  they 
are  not  wholly  undeserved.  Without  boasting, 
we  think  we  may  claim  that  the  correspond¬ 
ence  of  The  Evangelist  is  of  a  high  grade  of 
excellence.  It  comes  from  a  multitude  of  wri¬ 
ters,  and  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  Of 
course  it  is  quite  impossible  to  publish  all,  or 
one-half,  the  letters  we  receive.  Every  influ¬ 
ential  and  widely-circulated  paper  has  a  flood 
of  matter  for  which  it  cannot  find  room.  The 
letters  which  go  into  The  Evangelist  are  cull¬ 
ed  out  of  a  large  mass  of  correspondence 
which  it  is  no  small  task  to  look  over.  The 
present  week  we  have  not  our  usual  Foreign 
Missionary  eorresi)ondenee;  but  wliat  we  have 
is  from  different  sources,  and  has  sufficient  va¬ 
riety.  Dr.  Cuyler,  who  is  a  master  in  the  art 
of  writing  that  which  men  love  to  read,  leads 
off  on  the  first  page,  followed  by  Prof.  Brown 
in  a  reply  to  Prof.  McCurdy,  which  is  none 
the  less  forcible  because  made  with  perfect 
dignity.  Next  an  eminent  layman  of  Albany 
takes  up  the  defence  of  the  Catechism,  in  re¬ 
ply  to  the  imputation  that  it  implies  that  there 
may  be  infants  who  are  not  saved.  To  this  he 
demurs,  contending  that  tlie  Confession  of 
Faith  simply  affirms  all  that  ice  kiioie  on  tlie 
subject,  and  stoiis  at  the  line  of  things  not  re¬ 
vealed— the  secret  things  which  lielong  unto 
God.  As  a  change  from  this  grave  theological 
discussion,  follows  a  letter  from  Boston  on  the 
late  “  Forestry  Congress  ”  held  in  that  city,  by 
one  who  has  done  as  much  as  any  man  in  the 
country  to  promote  the  cultivation  of  forest 
trees.  Rev.  N.  H.  Egleston,  late  of  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Department  at  W’ashington,  who  has 
written  the  best  book  that  we  know  on  a  sub¬ 
ject  which  is  now  attracting  great  attention  in 
our  rural  communities— that  of  “Village  Im- 
Iirovement”  (published  by  the  Harpers).  Next 
our  good  friend  Dr.  Bishop  finds  “a  mote  in 
the  eye  ”  of  The  Evangelist,  which,  however, 
he  points  out  with  such  delicacy,  at  the  same 
time  applying  eye-salve  to  the  wounded  organ, 
that  all  pain  from  it  Is  taken  away.  Indeed 
the  eye-salve  is  sufficient  to  heal  a  more  for¬ 
midable  wound.  He  bestows  a  degree  of  praise 
which  we  should  take  to  represent  his  own 
friendly  judgment  rather  than  our  deserts; 
but  we  are  obliged  to  confess  that  “  the  good 
old  Evangelist”  has  received  many  such,  so 
that  we  cannot  accuse  them  all  of  flattery. 

On  our  second  page  the  letters  of  our  Phila¬ 
delphia  and  Chicago  correspondents  treat  of  a 
variety  of  topics  in  a  style  which  combines 
entertainment  with  instruction;  wliile  letters 
from  Wisconsin  and  Montana  give  us  news  of 
ministers  and  churches  in  those  portions  of 
the  Great  West. 

On  the  sixth  page  is  a  letter  which  is  quite 
uni(iue,  by  Kev.  J.  C.  Fletcher,  our  corresiiond- 
ent  in  Naples,  on  the  subject  of  “  Cremation  in 
Italy  ”— a  topic  which  will  attract  attention,  as 
there  is  just  now  a  good  deal  of  discussion  on 
the  Continent  of  Europe  and  in  Great  Britain, 
and  even  in  our  own  country,  as  to  the  wisdom 
of  reviving  the  ancient  custom  of  burning  the 
bodies  of  the  dead.  We  hope  it  will  never  be 
adopted  in  America  [we  love  too  much  the 
quiet  country  churchyards  where  our  kindred 
sleep] ;  but  we  are  not  on  that  account  the  less 
interested  in  reading  of  the  customs  of  ancient 
peoples,  though  we  can  but  smile  at  some  of 
the  grotesque  fancies  that  tilled  tlielr  foolish 
brains,  as  when  an  old  Roman  (who  was  not 
burned  but  buried,  and  whose  skeleton  has 
just  been  disentombed)  was  found  with  a  sil 
ver  coin  tightly  held  in  his  clenched  teeth,  to 
j)ay  his  i)assage  in  Charon’s  boat  over  the  river 
Styx!  In  the  course  of  his  letter,  our  corre¬ 
spondent  makes  sad  havoc  with  the  legend  of 
Shelley,  who  was  drowned  in  the  Gulf  of  Spez- 
zia,  and  whose  body,  when  recovered  from  the 
sea,  was  burned  upon  the  shore  by  Byron  and 
others  of  his  friends— not,  as  it  appears,  from 
any  romantic  desire  to  conform  to  ancient  cus¬ 
tom,  but  because  the  Tuscan  Government  re 
quired  that  such  should  be  the  disposition  of 
the  remains  of  those  who  were  drowned :  a 
rule  that  saved  all  controversy  about  bodies 
recovered  from  shipwreck.  The  story  has  al¬ 
ways  been  that  all  ot  the  body  was  consumed 
e.rrejit  the  heart,  which  resisted  the  flames,  and 
was  completely  preserved  and  enshrined  in  a 
tomb  at  Rome,  to  which  the  admirers  of  the 
poet  make  pilgrimages  to  this  day.  Every  vis¬ 
itor  to  Rome  will  remember  the  inscription  : 

Cor  Cobdicm. 

Nothing  of  him  that  doth  fade 

But  doth  suffer  a  sea-ehange 

Into  something  rich  and  strange. 

It  is  now  affirmed  on  some  high  medical  au¬ 
thority  that  it  was  not  the  heart  that  was  un¬ 
consumed,  but  the  liver!  What  a  fall  is  there 
from  poetry  and  romance ! 

On  the  next  page,  leading  off  the  Agrieultur 
al  Department,  is  a  letter  not  unworthy  of  our 
readers’  attention,  as  it  tells  “  a  true  but  melon- 
colic  tale.”  It  is  not  exactly  Sunday  reading, 
though  it  was  written  by  a  minister  of  the  Gos¬ 
pel,  who  was  called  upon  in  the  dire  emergen¬ 
cy  to  administer  to  the  body  as  well  as  to  the 
soul.  As  might  be  exi^ected,  he  did  his  duty- 
in  the  case,  and  thus  saved  this  poor  unfortu¬ 
nate  from  an  untimely  end.  By  regarding  the 
warning  it  conveys,  others  may  be  saved  from 
the  terrible  i)angs  of  this  Scotchman  who  set 
out  to  make  a  fortune  in  Texas. 

The  correspondence  of  the  week  is  complet¬ 
ed  by  a  very  interesting  letter  on  the  last  page. 


The  Board  of  Corrections  and  C’harities  of 
Michigan  have  addressed  a  circular  “to  the 
Reverend  Clergy  ’’  in  that  State,  proposing 
among  other  things  “A  Pri.son  Sunday  ’’—that 
preceding  or  following  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Board  in  Detroit,  which  will  this  year  be¬ 
gin  Oct,  17tb,  and  continue  four  days.  The 
chairman  of  the  Board  is  Bishop  George  D 
Gillespie  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  and  lie  says 
that  those  officially  related  to  the  prisoners 
are  interested  in  these  among  otlier  questions, 
viz  ;  the  jail  system,  dealing  with  juvenile  and 
first  offenders,  the  tramp  evil,  the  province  of 
justices’  courts,  the  employment  of  prisoners, 
indeterminate  sentences,  the  relation  of  the 
State  to  the  families  of  those  imi)risoned,  pun¬ 
ishments  and  rewards,  and  iirovisions  for  dis¬ 
charged  prisoners.  Among  these  are  certainly 
matters  that  may  very'  proi>erly  be  introduced 
into  the  pulpit.  Then  the  relation  of  the  citi 
zen  to  the  criminal  classes  as  one  of  interest, 
of  benevolence  and  religion,  is  little  under¬ 
stood.  And  hence  springs  much  of  the  diffi¬ 
culty  in  prison  reform.  AVe  would  faiu  hope 
that  the  interest  in  this  matter  is  an  increas¬ 
ing  one  in  all  our  States.  L.  C.  Storrs  is  the 
Secretary  for  the  Michigan  Board  j^t  Lansing 


Tlie  Rev.  Dr.  R.  K.  Booth  and  wife  returned 
by  tlie  Servia,  reaching  their  home  in  this  city 
on  Monday  morning  last.  During  tlieir  pro 
traoted  absence  Dr.  Booth  has  renewed  his 
travels  in  Egyiit  and  the  Holy  Land,  but  most 
of  his  time  has  been  spent  in  the  region  of  the 
Ali>s,  and  witli  tlie  hoped-for  result  (as  we 
learn  on  the  be.st  authority)  of  fully  restoring 
his  health  and  strength.  This  will  be  good 
news  to  a  very  large  number,  who  will  warmly 
welcome  his  return  home.  Dr.  Booth’s  city 
address  is  7  W’est  Sixteenth  street. 


The  city  of  Montreal  is  inhabited  in  part  by  under-drained,  and  so  arranged  that  it  can  be  quiok- 


a  French  population  that  is  yet  <iuite  back 
in  the  Middle  Ages  as  regards  many  things. 
Sanitary  science  is  their  abhorrence,  and  is 
very  likely  looked  upon  as  a  covert  Protest¬ 
antism— for  they  are  all  good  Catholics.  And 
their  bishops  and  priests  seem  to  have  upheld 
them  in  their  attitude  of  menace  all  along. 
Quite  recently,  as  we  recall,  there  were  most 
remarkable  proceedings  at  the  death-bed  and 
during  the  subse<iuent  protracted  lying  -  in¬ 
state  of  the  remains  of  one  of  their  Bishops— a 
touch  from  his  dead  hand  being  regarded  as 
the  sure  medium  of  miraculous  and  gracious 
power.  The  occasion,  all  in  all,  was  such  as 
no  community  reasonably  solicitous  for  tlie 
public  health  could  have  permitted.  But  the 
scenes  now  transpiring  tliere,  and  enacted  by 
the  same  people,  are  still  more  remarkable 
and  threatening.  According  to  official  record, 
there  were  no  less  than  :I00  victims  of  small¬ 
pox  in  Montreal  and  suburbs  during  last  week. 
These  were  of  course  all  buried  in  consecrated 
ground,  and  it  is  hence  anything  but  assuring 
to  be  informed,  as  we  were  by  the  evening  pa¬ 
pers  of  Monday  last,  that  on  the  previous  day 
“an  immense  procession,  numbering  over  tw’o 
thousand  members  of  the  congregation  of  St. 
James’s  Roman  Catliolic  Churoli,  headed  by 
parish  priests,  acolytes,  and  choristers,  pro¬ 
ceeded  on  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Catholic  ceme¬ 
tery  for  the  purpose  of  imploring  divine  assist¬ 
ance  to  overcome  the  ei>idemic.”  And  these 
priest-led  devotees  having  thus  done  what  they 
could  to  spread  the  terrible  disease  throughout 
that  and  other  communities,  proceeded  on  the 
following  morning  to  mob  a  branch  of  the 
Health  Office.  And  these  demonstrations  were 
later  on  renewed  with  increased  violence.  Vac¬ 
cination  is  regarded  witli  the  greatest  abhor¬ 
rence  by  these  French  people.  It  is  the  badge 
of  disloyalty  to  the  Pope,  the  Virgin,  and  we 
know  not  what  else,  and  there  hence  bids  fair 
to  be  further  trouble  and  increase  of  danger  to 
the  whole  population. 


The  Republican  and  Democratic  Conven¬ 
tions  for  the  nomination  of  candidates  for 
Governor  of  New  York  and  the  lesser  offices  of 
the  State,  were  held  at  Saratoga  last  week. 
The  former  party  has  put  in  nomination  Ira 
Davenport  of  Steuben  for  Governor,  and  Gen. 
Joseph  B.  Carr  of  Rensselaer  for  Lieutenant- 
Governor;  while  the  Democrats  have  renomi¬ 
nated  the  present  Executive,  David  B.  Hill. 
These  chief  candidates  hail  from  adjoining 
counties,  and  neighboring  towns,  the  home  of 
Gov.  Hill  being  in  Elmira,  and  the  fine  old 
village  of  Bath  that  of  Mr.  Davenjiort.  His 
family  were  pioneers  in  that  goodly  region, 
and  they  have  given  their  worthy  name  to 
one  of  the  growing  cities  of  Iowa. 


The  pioneers  of  the  Temperance  cause  have 
a  new  setting  in  a  pamphlet  just  published  by 
the  National  Society,  and  entitled  “  Centennial 
Souvenir.”  In  the  course  of  its  108  pages,  it 
gives  the  noted  essay  of  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush  in 
full,  entitled  “An  In<iuiry  into  the  Effects  of 
Ardent  Siiirits  upon  the  Human  Mind  and 
Body,”  written  in  178.5,  and  which  was  the 
first  set  temperance  plea— the  very  beginning 
of  the  now  extensive  and  powerful  literature 
on  the  subject.  W'e  have  here  also  the  not 
less  celebrated  “  Deacon  Giles’  Distillery,” 
by  Dr.  George  B.  Cheever,  and  “My  Mother’s 
Gold  Ring,”  by  L.  M.  Sargent,  together  with 
extracts  from  writings  and  addresses  of  Dr. 
Lyman  Beecher,  Prof.  Moses  Stuart,  Dr.  Jus¬ 
tin  Edwards,  Dr.  John  Marsh,  Lebbeue  Arm¬ 
strong,  Esq.,  Hon.  Theodore  Frelinghuysen, 
R.  D.  Mussey,  M.D.,  Jonathan  Kittredge,  Esq., 
Charles  Jewett,  M.D.,  Rev.  Albert  Barnes,  Dr. 
Eliphalet  Nott,  Rev.  Thomas  P.  Hunt,  Dr.  He- 
man  Humphrey,  and  many  others  connected 
with  the  early  teini)erance  movement.  In  ev¬ 
ery  view  the  publication  is  most  valuable  and 
uniipie,  and  it  can  be  had  at  twenty-five  and 
fifty  cents,  according  to  binding. 


Legislation  on  insanity  has  taken  on  a  new 
phase  in  recent  years,  and  to  no  one  is  this  due 
more  than  to  ttie  late  George  L.  Harrison  of 
Philadelphia,  a  philanthroiust  who  devoted 
both  time  and  means  to  benefiting  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  insane.  It  is  largely  due  to  his  ef¬ 
forts  that  insane  patients  in  our  public  insti¬ 
tutions  are  now  regarded  as  persons  with 
rights,  rather  than  as  things  to  be  kei)t  as  cus¬ 
todians  happened  to  fancy.  He  published  an 
important  work  at  his  own  expense  for  private 
distribution,  entitled  “Legislation  on  Insani¬ 
ty.”  In  tills  work  he  include<l  the  lunacy  laws 
of  the  States  and  Territories  of  the  United 
States  up  to  18H:{  ;  also  all  the  statutes  of  Eng¬ 
land,  the  lunacy  laws  of  Canada,  of  Germany, 
France,  Russia,  and  other  countries.  It  is  con¬ 
sidered  a  careful  and  relialtle  compend  of  leg¬ 
islation  on  this  most  important  matter. 


The  rage  for  collecting  immense  sums  from 
the  Bank  of  England  out  of  the  estates  of  per¬ 
sons  long  since  dead,  and  who  have  left  some 
descendants  in  this  country,  lias  become  so  se¬ 
rious  a  matti’i’,  and  has  caused  such  persistent 
attempts  to  get  the  United  States  Government 
to  assume  tlie  work  of  collection,  that  Mr. 
Phelps,  tlie  American  Minister  at  the  Court  of 
St.  James,  has  issued  a  circular  to  the  effect 
that  most  of  these  estates  are  purely  imagin¬ 
ary,  and  that  the  legation  is  not  a  collection 
agency  in  any  event.  It  is  astonishing  what 
fabulous  sums  are  supposed  by  many  well- 
informed  people  to  be  crowded  into  tlie  vaults 
of  the  Bank  of  England,  and  simiily  waiting 
for  claimants. 


From  Louisiana  to  the  Sunday-scliool  of  the 
Lafayette-avenue  Presbyterian  Church  (Dr. 
Cuvier’s  I  a  missionary  of  tlie  American  Sun- 
day-.sehool  Union  rei>orts  increased  interest  in 
Sunday-schools  previously  organized,  and  suc¬ 
cess  in  establishing  new  schools.  Every  vveek 
brings  new  develoiuuents  and  oi>ens  new  fields 
The  colored  schools  are  getting  enthusiastic 
in  the  work,  and  many  of  them  are  doing  well 
He  organized  a  school  for  them  on  the  last 
Sunday,  and  one  of  them  led  in  prayer.  One 
of  his  petitions  was  “O  Lord,  rougli-shod  de 
brudder  will  de  Gosiiel,  dat  he  may  teach  us 
poor  niggahs  what  to  do  for  ourselves  and  our 
ehillen.”  It  went  from  his  heart  to  One  who 
understood. 


Kev.  Timothy  Hill  read  a  carefully  prepared 
outline  of  the  work  among  the  O.sage  Indians 
of  fifty  years  ago  at  the  recent  meeting  of 
Osage  Presbytery,  showing  among  other  things 
that  that  Presbytery  has  a  worthy  and  histor¬ 
ical  title.  No  one  now  living  is  so  well  fitted 
as  Dr.  Hill  to  write  of  these  interesting  begin¬ 
nings  in  all  that  region. 


The  seventy-fifth  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Board  is  near  at  hand,  occurring  in 
Boston  Oct.  i:i-16.  Preparations  for  a  large 
gathering  are  going  forward. 


Crawfordsville  Presbytery  evidently  had  a 
nioilel  meeting  “with  the  rural  church  of 
Hopewell,”  Ind. 


The  Presbytery  of  Syracuse  has  a  very  in¬ 
teresting  work  going  on  in  several  of  its  here¬ 
tofore  feeble  churches.  It  begun  amid  much 
discouragement,  and  for  a  time  there  appears 
to  have  been  no  iirogress  to  speak  of.  But  the 
young  brother  persevered,  and  presently  the 
tide  turned,  and  now  tliere  is  a  new  order  of 
things  in  several  of  the  rural  communities 
within  the  bounds  of  tliat  Presbytery.  Would 
that  the  example  might  become  contagious. 
No  denomination  has  so  large  a  stake  as  our 
own  in  churches  now  feeble,  but  once  stron 
and  which  may  again  by  the  aid  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  become  flourishing. 


ly  washed  up  by  a  hose.  Nothing  can  be  neater  or 
more  pleasing  in  its  cleanliness,  and  the  apparent 
ease  with  which  it  can  be  kept  clean. 

This  pains  has  been  taken  not  only  to  secure 
purity  in  those  portions  that,  while  out  of  sight, 
yet  affect  the  whole  atmosphere  of  the  building, 
but  because  under  the  system  of  ventilation  and 
heating  tliat  the  architects  have  deviseii  here,  the 
great  cellar  under  tlie  auditorium  is  used  as  a 
fresh  air  reservoir  for  supplying  the  main  portion 
of  the  church. 

Conveniently  to  it  a  frosii-air  shaft  has  been 
built  in  nia.sonry  some  nine  feet  square  and  sixty 
feet  liigli,  rising  above  the  du.st  and  foulness  of  I 
tlie  lower  strata  of  air.  An  engine  driving  a  pow¬ 
erful  fan  draws  the  air  down  the  shaft  and  drives 
it  into  a  chamber  tilled  with  steam  radiators,  pas.s- 
ing  through  wiiicli  it  becomes  lioated  and  is  forced 
out  into  the  large  cellar  under  the  auditorium, 
from  this  cellar  it  passes  up  through  some  200 
openings  into  the  auditorium.  These  openings  are 
so  arranged  that  no  air-currents  shall  be  felt  by 
the  audience. 

This  will  supply  large  volumes  of  fresh  air  heat¬ 
ed  sufficiently  for  moderate  weather.  For  colder 
weather  a  very  novel  arrangement  has  been  devis¬ 
ed.  Several  lines  of  radiators  are  run  under  the 
ceiling  of  the  cellar,  to  each  of  which  steam  can 
be  applied  as  desired,  increasing  the  heat  as  each 
line  of  radiators  is  added.  It  would  be  trouble¬ 
some  and  jirobably  inqiraetleable  to  have  this 
watehed  and  regulated  by  tlie  sexton  or  his  assis¬ 
tant,  as  it  would  need  constant  attention,  and  any 
carelessness  or  distraction  would  interfere  with 
the  perfect  working.  To  meet  this  difficulty  an 
electrical  apparatus  has  been  used,  by  wliich  ther¬ 
mostats  (or  thermometers)  communicate  with  an 
air-engine,  which  in  turn  works  the  steam  valves 
and  admits  or  shuts  off  steam  from  one  or  another 
line  of  radiators. 

Suppose  the  tliermostats  are  arranged  for  a  tem¬ 
perature  of  70  deg.,  but  the  beat  driven  in  by  the 
engine  would  bring  it  only  to  (!()  deg.,  the  result 
would  bo  that  the  thermostats  depressed  10  deg. 
below  its  proper  point  would  communicate  the 
electric  force  to  all  the  lines  of  radiatoi’s,  and  the 
temperature  would  rapidly  rise.  As  it  ruse,  one 
line  after  another  would  be  allowed  to  drop  off  un¬ 
til  only  sufllcient  was  left  to  keep  the  building  to 
70  deg.  It  is  believed  that  this  curious  mechan¬ 
ism,  which  seems  in  its  action  almost  endowed 
with  intelligence,  will  secure  a  uniform  tempera¬ 
ture  ill  all  weather;  while  the  largo  amount  of 
fresh  air  constantly  thrown  into  the  church  as  well 
as  the  oxhau.sting  that  which  has  boon  fouled  (by 
the  great  shaft  in  the  tower)  will  give  perfeet  ven¬ 
tilation  and  temperature. 

Besides  this  great  task  of  ventilation  so  suceess- 
fully  accomplished,  the  Madison  Square  Church 
has  been  completely  decorated  during  the  j>a.st 
siMisoii.  Tlie  areliiteets  have  substituted  for  tlie 
old  and  rather  gaudy  coloring,  rich  .soft  tones 
more  in  harmony  with  the  architecture,  and  that 
add  dignity  and  appropriateness  to  tlie  interior. 
The  amount  of  study  and  care  required  to  render 
an  interior  in  ijuiet  tones  effective,  can  hardly  be 
under.stood,  as  it  is  accoiiiplislied  by  delicate  gra- 
diitioiis  and  contrasts  which  must  be  jiroportioned 
with  great  nicety  and  judgment  to  be  at  all  .satis¬ 
factory.  Tlie  various  fittings  of  tlie  church  have 
been  renewed  to  harmonize  with  tlie  decoration. 


Syracuse. — At  the  late  meeting  of  Syracuse 
Presbytery,  arrangements  were  completed  for  the 
installation  of  Rev.  G.  B.  Spaulding,  D.D.,  of  Man¬ 
chester,  N.  H.,  over  the  First  Church,  Oct.  1. 


Mabcellus. — This  church,  having  been  mainly 
Congregational  in  its  interior  workings  hitherto, 
decided  at  a  late  meeting  to  become  Presbyterian 
in  full,  by  a  vote  of  80  to  3,  and  accordingly  elect¬ 
ed  a  Board  of  Elders. 


NEW  JERSEY. 

Elwood. — The  Rev.  P.  C.  Headly,  late  of  Dover, 
Mass.,  has  removed  to  Elwood,  N.  J.,  where  his 
correspondents  are  reiiuested  to  address  him.  He 
has  accepted  an  invitation  to  preach  to  the  Brainerd 
Church,  Elwood,  at  the  same  time  hoping  for  ben¬ 
efit  to  the  health  of  Mrs.  Headly  by  the  change. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Wyalusino.— Rev.  David  Craft  celebrates  this 
month  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  his  pastorate 
with  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Wyaliisiiig,  Pa. 
Such  a  fact  is  an  honor  to  the  pastor  and  people 
whom  ho  serves. 


The  Presbytery  of  Westminster  met  Sept.  21st  in 
the  New  Harmony  eliureh,  York  county,  Pa.  'The  ser¬ 
mon  at  the  opening  was  preached  by  the  Rev.  J.  M. 
Oalbreath.  The  Rev.  W.  G.  Cairnos  was  chosen  moder¬ 
ator.  The  pastor.ll  relation  lietween  Rev.  8.  I.  Hickey 
and  the  Bellevue  church  was  dissolved,  and  also  that 
lietween  Rev.  C.  L.  Cooder  and  Peqiiea  church.  K  call 
from  Christ  Churcli  was  accepted  by  the  latter.  Rev.  S. 
I.  Hickey  was  dismissed  to  the  Presbytery  of  Brooklyn, 
Rev.  R.  P.  Boyd  to  the  Presliytery  of  Wood  Biver,  and 
Kev.  H^B.  Scott  to  the  Pr(*sbytery  of  Huntingdon.  Tues¬ 
day  evening  was  devoted  to  tlie  Board  of  Belief.  .\d- 
dresses  wore  delivered  liy  llcvs.  T.  M.  Crawford,  H.  E. 
Niles,  D.D.,  and  Elder  I.  W.  ,\llen.  The  next  meeting 
wifi  be  held  at  Marietta. 


DELAWARE. 

New  .ARK. — Rev.  J.  B.  rniberger  declines  the 
call  of  the  Presliyterian  eluircli  in  Havre  de  Grace, 
Md.,  and  accepts  a  iiiiaiiinious  call  to  the  White 
Clay  Creek  Churcli,  Newark,  Del.  He  will  assume 
pastoral  duties  after  the  meeting  of  the  Presbyte- 
iw  of  New  Castle. 

VIRGINIA. 

Falls  Church. — The  Presbyterians  at  Falls 
Cliiireli,  Va.,  have  been  building  a  new  church, 
whicli  was  much  iieediHi.  Over  $5000  have  lii'cn 
raiseii  among  our  own  people,  who  are  neither 
miglity  in  numbers  or  wealth.  The  building  is 
now  complete,  but  our  funds  are  exhaustiKl.  To 
the  ladies  Is  assigned  the  work  of  furnishing  the 
church.  Any  disiiosed  to  give  them  a  little  aid 
will  plea.se  addre.ss  Mrs.  M.  B.  Jacobs,  Falls 
Church,  Fairfax  county,  Va. 

INDIANA. 

Crawforusville  Presbytery  had  an  extra  good 
meeting  with  the  rural  church  of  Hopewell.  It  is  good 
to  meet  in  a  city  or  large  town,  but  at  the  full  moon  in 
September,  with  cloudless  sky,  among  a  spiritual,  re¬ 
cently  revived,  hospitable,  intelligent  Presbyterian 
country  jmople,  the  forty-one  members  of  Presbytery 
thought  It  bettor  than  a  metropolitan  place  of  meeting. 
Never  have  wo  seen  sucli  congregations  at  the  business 
meetings.  And  as  we  had  no  cases  ot  appeal  or  disci¬ 
pline  before  us,  there  was  the  best  side  of  Cliurch  work 
represt  nted.  A  vast  amount  of  instruction  was  given 
and  received  as  to  tlie  workings  of  our  .system.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  tliat  young  people,  espeeiulfy  young  men, 
would  he  inclined  to  consecrate  themselves  to  the  Mas¬ 
ter’s  service  as  missionaries  and  ministers.  It  was  a 
good  place  and  people  iiefore  wkom  to  represent  our 
noble  Wabash  College.  All  the  Boards  were  reviewed 
and  plans  of  future  development  were  considered  and 
adopted.  All  these  deliverances  wifi  be  presented  for 
;  home  use  in  the  pamphlet  which  we  are  accustomed  to 
issue  semi-annually.  We  lose  by  removal  to  Ottawa 
Presbytery,  one  of  our  most  faithful  and  successful 
pastors,  Kev.  Jriiii-s  Omolvena.  We  were  also  called 
upon  to  place  on  record  memorials  of  Prof.  Samuel  8. 
Ttiomson,  for  nearly  forty  years  a  member  of  tlie  Fac¬ 
ulty  of  Waliush  College;  and  of  Uev.  I’cterR.  Vannatta, 
who  for  a  long  time  has  served  the  American  Bible  So¬ 
ciety  in  Indiana  us  one  of  its  I  test  agents.  Everything 
aiiiiiiates  us  to  new  energy.  Tlie  work  is  great,  the 
time  short,  tlie  triumph  cerbiin. 

.loHN  M.  Bishop,  Stated  Clerk. 

Koekfleld,  Indiana. 

ILLINOIS. 


H.  M.  Forrester,  Vice-President,  oecuiiied 
the  chair  at  the  September  meetiug  of  the 
American  Bible  Society.  Numerotis  eommn 
nieations  were  presented  for  the  information 
or  action  of  the  Board— among  otlier  letters, 
from  the  European  Turkey  Mission,  by  Dr. 
EUas  Biggs;  from  the  Nortli  China  Mission, 
commending  Dr.  Blodgett’s  work  in  rendering 
the  Mandarin  Scriptures  into  Easy  Wenli; 
from  Dr.  Gulick,  forwarding  a  uniiiue  copy  of 
the  New  Testament  in  tlie  Niug{)o  Colloiiuial ; 
from  Dr.  'rrumbull  of  Valparaiso ;  from  Mr. 
A.  B.  King  of  Liberia;  from  Rev.  J.  M.  Kyle 
of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  respecting  the  jiroposed 
new  version  in  Portuguese ;  from  Rev.  W.  H. 
Gulick  of  San  Sebastian  ;  and  from  Rev.  W.  L. 
Whipple  of  Persia,  with  an  account  of  the  cel¬ 
ebration  at  Uroomiali  of  the  formation  of  the 
Mission  to  the  Nestorians.  'I’lie  tottil  receipts 
for  August  were  S::i8,fiG9.r)ti. 


Attention  has  been  drawn  of  late  to  the  pecu¬ 
liar  work  for  Christ  done  in  India  by  a  famous 
fakir  named  Gulab  Shah,  and  his  band  of  fol¬ 
lowers.  Long  reported  a  holy  man,  eleven 
years  ago  lie  was  converted  and  liaiitized  by  a 
missionary,  and  gradually  won  over  his  disci¬ 
ples.  Since  tlien  tliey  liave  retained  tlieir  lier- 
mit  life  in  a  cave  at  the  foot  of  tlie  Himalaya 
mountains,  though  making  freipient  exiiedi- 
tions  to  evangelize  their  countrymen.  It  is 
said  tliey  are  sought  out  by  tliousands  of  Siklis, 
and  tliat  their  influence  is  very  great. 


A  very  beautiful  and  fitting  tribute  is  else¬ 
where  paid  by  Dr.  Parke  to  his  former  co- 
liresbyter,  tlie  lamented  Dr.  C.  S.  Dunning. 


THE  VE.NTILATIOX  OP  CIIUKC’IIKS. 

Tliere  are  few  tilings  more  important  to  the  com¬ 
fort  of  a  congregation,  assenililed  for  the  worship 
of  God,  tlian  that  tlii'y  sliould  breiillie  pure  air. 
Witlieut  this  they  can  liave  no  proper  control  of 
their  bodies  or  tlieir  minds ;  tliey  eaniiot  keiqi  tlieir 
thouglits  attentive,  or  even  tlieir  eyes  open.  And 
yet  .sinqde  as  it  seems,  tliere  are  few  tilings  more 
ditlicnlt  tlian  to  admit  the  fresli  air  from  without, 
y(>t  not  in  siieli  a  riisli  as  to  freez.i'  tlie  l•ongrega- 
tion  in  Winti'r.  Tlie  air  must  lie  perfectly  [iiire, 
and  yet  al  all  times  attenquM’ed  to  the  variations 
of  lieat  and  cold.  How  this  diflienit  proldeni  lias 
been  aeeoinplislieil  in  one  of  oiir  city  eliiiiclies,  the 
following  will  sliow.  During  tlie  Suinnier,  wliile 
Kev.  Dr.  I’arkhiirst  was  aiiseiit  in  Europe,  tlie 
Madisoii-Square  t.'linreli  lias  Iks-ii  thoroughly  ren¬ 
ovated,  ttie  details  of  which  we  are  alile  to  give 
with  .some  iiiiniiteness  and  witli  ahsolute  aeenraey. 

'Tlie  work  was  entrusted  to  tlie  well  known  archi¬ 
tects,  Messrs.  J.  ('.  Cady  A  Co.,  who,  it  will  be  re- 
ineinbered,  remodelled  and  ventilated  the  West 
Forty-seeond-street  Clinreli  (Dr.  Paxton’s)  last  year. 
In  the  general  reeonstrnetion  at  Madison  Siinare, 
particular  attention  has  been  given  to  the  heating 
and  ventilating. 

It  is  an  extraordinary  fact,  and  yet  it  is  true,  that 
few  of  our  ebiirehes  of  any  class,  large  or  small, 
the  richest  as  well  ns  the  poorest,  can  show  any 
serious  attempt  at  ventilation,  the  few  little  flues 
that  are  introibieed,  affected  only  by  natural  enr- 
rents,  having  no  iiereeptible  effect  in  changing  the 
air.  Fiirtticr  than  that,  the  air  is  often  eontami- 
riatetl  by  the  foulness  of  the  cellar  under  the 


NEW  YORK. 

Brooklyn.— The  Ros.s-.streot  ITesliylerian  ehiireh 
(Dr.  .-areliiliald  MeCiillagh  pastor)  was  greatlj’  im¬ 
proved  during  tiieSummer  vacation.  Ui'gular  ser¬ 
vices  are  now  held  in  one  of  the  finest  audience- 
rooms  of  th(>  city. 

Eliiriiioe. — W.  II.  Dexter,  a  student  now  in  .Yii- 
burn  Seminary,  lias  supplied  this  eliureh  a  month, 
and  with  such  aceeptanee  that  the  eliureh  proposes 
to  keep  its  eye  upon  him,  and  obtain  Ids  service  as 
jiastor  so  .soon  as  tlie  Seminary  sends  him  out. 
This  may  not  tie  nn  unwise  metliod  for  other 
churches  now  sheplierdless. 

Waverly. — Till’  cornerstone  of  the  Presliyterian 
eliureh  of  Waverly  was  laid  on  Saturday  last,  Se(>t. 
‘iOtli.  The  Kev.  W.  H.  Gill  of  tlwego,  the  Rev..| 
J.  L.  'Taylor  (the  sUibsl  supi>ly  of  the  churcli),  and 
others  made  addresses.  Among  otlier  (lapers.  The 
Evanoelist  found  a  idnce  in  the  eopjier  liox  imbed- 
de<l  in  tlie  cornerstone.  A  large  and  interesttHl 
congregation  was  in  attendance. 

Ridoeville. — This  is  one  of  tlie  weak  eburclies 
ot  Syrai’iise  Presbytery.  Oneida  Lake  clmreli  is 
aiiotlier.  These  two  fields,  two  miles  apart,  liave 
lieeii  supiilied  during  the  Summer  by  L.  Van  Anken, 
wlio  is  eommencing  his  studios  at  Aiilmrn.and  was 
siieeially  licensed  liy  Syraeusi'  Presiij-tery  to  work 
ill  this  field.  At  first  diseouragenients  seemed  iri- 
siirnioiiiitable,  but  the  young  brother  liegan  his 
work  ^fesolntely — visited  from  bouse  to  hoii.si’, 
gathered  the  j>eo[ile  togi'ther,  and  the  work  sjH'cd- 
ily  grew  upon  his  hands.  The  Spirit  of  God  ne- 
compaiiieii  Ids  effort,  and  a  very  ipiiot,  deep-reach¬ 
ing  revival  of  religion  ensued.  Only  one  week¬ 
day  evening  service  was  lield  ( Wednesday  evenings), 
lint  the  peoph'  gathered  from  far  and  near.  On 
the  ’20th  nit.  Rev.  Dr.  Thurber  of  Syracuse  visited 
Kidgeville  and  received  to  niembersliip  ISI  on  pro¬ 
fession,  of  whom  15  received  baptism,  and  one  by 
letter.  On  the  ’27tli  Rev.  Dr.  Torrey  of  Caizeiiovia 
was  to  go  to  these  fiehis  and  gather  in  more  of  the 
converts — .some  5  or  O  at  Lakeville  and  11  or  12  at 
Oneida  Lake.  These  small  bands  feel  now  miieli 
eiilieartened  in  their  work,  and  Preshytery  will 
stand  by  them  till  they  become  self-siqiporting. 
In  all  the  work  this  Presbytery  has  done  for  its 
many  feeble  ehurehes,  it  has  only  askisl  $150  aid 
from  the  Home  Board. 


Otisco. — This  eliureh  is  now  being  siqiidied  by 
Kev.  John  B(>eelier. 


Po.Mi'KY. — This  field  awaits  the  coming  of  some 
man,  yet  nnfoiind,  wlio  desires  a  pleasant  parish 
ill  a  liealthy  hill  (Hiuntry,  among  a  kind  peoph*,  for 
a  salary  of  about  $800  and  parsonage. 

Corning. -On  Sunday,  the  ’iOtli,  a  eolleetion  was 
taken  in  the  Presbyterian  Cliiireh  of  Corning,  to  be 
e.\peiid(>d  in  books  fora  m-w Himday-seliool  library. 
It  amounled  to  $150.  The  Ladies'  ,Vid  Society  had 
lireviously  given  $’200,  and  an  effort  will  be  made  to 
secure  a  $.5tX)  library. 


The  Presbytery  of  Syracuse  met  Sept.  ‘2lHt  at  .Ior¬ 
dan,  ill  the  cliurcli  of  wliii-li  (lie  Kev.  Vernon  N.  Yeixin 
is  pastor,  and  had  ileliKhtrul  sessions.  'I'lie  Kev.  Leijh 
K.  .lanes  jireaehed  from  (iai.  vf.  14.  The  Uev.  E.  G. 
ThurtsT,  ll.D.,  was  elected  moderator.  The  Itev.  C.  I’. 
Oshorne  was  elected  commissioner  to  Auburn  Seminary. 
Tlie  following  are  tlin  names  of  delegates  to  Synod  : 
Keys.  Eben  B.  Parsons,  D.D.,  Alexander  .\IeA.  Tlior- 
biirii,  Vernon  N.  Yergtiin,  Isaac  Swift,  Charles  Hudson 
Smith,  and  Elders  (J.  V.  N.  Relyea,  M.D.,  Bcnjamiii  J. 
Dyer,  Sidiiivler  Bradley,  Emerson  H.  .Adams,  ami  Martin 
av .  Lyon.  'The  Overture  on  the  Term  Service  for  Dcaeons 
was  answered  in  the  afllrmative.  The  Congregntional 
eliureh  at  Marcellas  has  heeome  fully  Preshyterian. 
'rile  feehle  ehurehes  at  Uidgeville  and  Oneida  Lake 
liave  experienced  revival,  each  ahout  douliling  its 
memhership,  the  former  hy  an  accession  of  nineteen, 
the  latter  of  eleven  momlieis.  Lafayette  was  chosen 
for  tlie  next  stated  meeting.  stateh  clerk. 


The  Prksbyery  of  Peoria  mot  at  Ipavn,  in  the  lionu- 
tiful  c’liureli  lately  erected  by  the  congregation  of  that 
place.  The  Kev.  E.  Qiiillin,  who  hail  hoen  for  twenty- 
six  years  pastor  of  the  ehuicli  of  Ipavn,  and  is  now  re¬ 
siding  in  the  miilst  of  the  people  ot  Ids  late  charge, 
was  elioseii  moderator.  The  Uev.  J.  H.  Augheywas 
dismissed  to  tlie  I’resliytery  of  Rock  Biver.  On  Tues¬ 
day  evening  a  popular  meeting  was  held  in  behalf  of 
Ministerial  Relief,  Ediicatiuii,  and  Aid  for  Colleges. 
The  claims  of  these  causes  were  presented  to  a  largo 
and  attentive  congregation  by  the  Rev.  John  Weston, 
tlie  Rev.  Silas  Cooke,  and  tlie  Rev.  J.  C.  Bruce.  Pres¬ 
bytery  adopted  resdliitions  expressing  its  deep  sympa¬ 
thy  with  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  in  its  present 
straits,  ami  directing  tlie  Sessions  of  the  Churches  to 
have  a  special  collection  taken  for  this  Board  at  the 
earliest  dale  possible.  The  lollowing  wore  chosen  del- 
egab's  to  the  Synod;  Tlie  Revs.  J.  C.  Bruce,  A.  F.  Ir¬ 
win,  A.  R.  Miitlies,  'Tliomus  Mtiiliii,  ami  Elders  J.  H. 
Patterson,  Jolin  Summers,  I).  McCullougli,  and  William 
Aten.  Dehivan  was  designated  for  the  next  stated 
meeting  of  Presliytery.  stated  clerk. 


MISSOURI. 

The  I’resbytery  of  Osage  met  in  Osceola,  Mo.,  on 
Sept.  22d,  1885,  and  was  opened  with  a  sermon  by  the 
Rev.  J.  Thompson.  Tlie  Rev.  A.  B.  Martin  was  elected 
moderator.  Tlie  meeting  was  largely  attended,  and 
clmraiderizod  hy  a  deep  eoneern  for  a  revival  of  relig¬ 
ion  and  the  expeditious  dispatch  of  business.  'The 
Rev.  L.  Railsbnek  of  Kuihsas  City  whs  chosen  Presbyte- 
rial  evangelist,  but  deeliiied  the  position  on  account  of 
iirrangemeiits  already  made  for  meetings  in  various 
parts.  The  Presbytery  [iledged  itself  to  immediate 
ilnuiicinl  coriperution  in  maintaining  ttie  Synodical  Pro- 
fe.ssor  at  Westminster  College,  under  the  earu  of  the 
Southern  Cluireh.  The  Filtli  Church  of  Kansas  City 
was  reported  to  have  laid  the  foundation  of  its  new 
ehapel.  The  contributions  to  the  Board  of  Home  Mis¬ 
sions  were  found  to  l«i  $700  in  e.xeess  of  our  receipts. 
Dr.  Tiniotliy  Hill  rend  a  carefully-prepareri  historienl 
outline  of  the  work  among  tlie  Osage  Indians  fifty 
years  ago,  which  eventuated  in  tlie  Presliytery  of  O.sage. 
The  AssiNiihly’s  Overture  touching  the  limiled  term  of 
doaeoiis,  was  answereil  in  the  affirmative.  The  Itev.  L. 
I.  Drake,  D.D.,  was  received,  and  a  committee  on  his 
installation  at  Ilolden,  appointed,  'fhe  Spring  meeting 
of  Presbytery  will  be  held  in  Tipton,  stated  clerk. 


NEBRASKA. 

The  Preshytery  of  Omaha  lield  its  stated 
meeting  at  Coliiiniius,  Nob.,  Sejit.  15,  1885.  Kev. 
James  P.  Black  was  disnii.ssed  to  the  I’resbytery  of 
Hastings.  The  stated  Spring  ineiding  of  1886  was 
ajipointoii  to  lie  liebl  at  Osceola.  All  the  vacant 
clmrelios  had  ministers  a.ppointed  to  look  after 
them  and  net  as  moderators  till  thej’  should  be 
regularly  supplied.  A  jietitioii  for  tlie  organiza¬ 
tion  of  a  eliureh  at  Humphrey  was  granted.  .Ar¬ 
rangements  were  made  for  the  installation  of  Rev. 
W.  W.  Harshn,  D.D.,  over  the  congregation  at 
Bellevm',  and  of  Kev.  F.  S.  Blanoy  over  the  eon- 
gregation  of  North  Oninhn.  .1.  A.  Hooi),  s.  c. 


The  Presbytery  of  Niaoara,  in  session  at  Niagara 
Falls,  Rev.  E.  P.  Salmon  moderator,  received  Rev.  T. 
B.  Williams  from  the  Prestiyteiy  of  Roche.ster,  and 
Frank  C.  Carlton  of  tlie  Wilson  Ctiureh  was  taken  un¬ 
der  care  as  a  eandidnte  for  the  Gospel  ministry.  The 
opening  sermon  hy  Rev.  Robert  Norton  on  “  'Flic  Man 
of  Sorrows,”  was  requested  for  publication.  Rev.  C. 
\V.  Stowitts  was  elected  Commissioner  to  Auburn  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminary.  Revs.  C.  W.  Stowitts,  E.  P.  Salmon, 
ami  'F.  B.  Williams  were  elected  Commissioners  to 
Synod,  and  lievs.  L.  O.  Marsh,  .1.  Odell,  and  E.  P.  Mar¬ 
vin  alternates.  Elders— Charles  Wilcox,  T.  T.  Flagler, 
and  A.  B.  Arnold.  Alternates— Watson  F.  Barry,  .John 
Fleming,  and  Henry  Sears.  The  rejiorts  on  the  state 
of  religion  in  the  churches  shewed  no  unusual  Interest 


church,  which  is  commonlv  a  depository  for  all  j  or  derdine  during  the  Hummer.  All  the  churches  are 

sorts  of  diistv  rubbish,  collecting  filth  year  after  i  regularly  supplied  with  the  ministrations  oU 

’  t  ^  .  and  only  SUM)  is  received  from  the  Board  of  Horae  MIh- 

year,  and  impartin'^  thus  moro  or  loss  to  the  air  «ions.  The  condition  of  the  Boards  was  discussed,  and 
that  passes  up  into  the  church,  perhaps  further  urgent  anpeals  were  made  for  collections.  Presbytery 
,  .  r,  ,  1.1  voted  to  hold  it.s  stited  spring  meeting  in  Albion. 

fouUd  liy  the  addition  of  sewer  gas  and  l>ad  erna-  |  .  o  e.  p.  m. 

nations  from  the  ground.  | 


In  undertaking  the  renovation  in  the  Madison- 
S<(uare  Church,  the  architects  took  up  the  problem 
of  ventilation  in  a  radical  manner,  and  first  of  all 
built  under  tlie  ehureli  a  model  cellar.  To  do  this 
(for  the  cellar  had  previously  lieen  only  a  partial 


'Fhe  Presbytery  of  Binohamton  held  its  Fall  meet¬ 
ing  at  Owego,  Sept.  15-17th.  Kev.  I.  O.  Bleve  was 
chosen  moderator.  Kev.  I.  F.  McLawry  was  dismissed 
to  the  Presbytery  of  Genesee.  Rev.  William  H.  Gill 
was  releaseil  fro'ii  his  pa.storate  at  Owego.  Rev.  S.  G. 
Hopkins  was  chosen  Commissioner  to  Auburn  H<!mi- 
nary  for  three  years.  'Fhe  following  are  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  to  Synod :  .Ministers— 8.  McKenney,  (i.  M. 


Syri 

onol  tbov  wore  olilitriHl  to  hav’c  it  larirelv  exeavat-  ■  Jbnes,  John  Llel’eu,  and  J.  L.  Faylor.  Elders  O,  I. 
one)  thej  were  omigcHi  to  nave  ii,  largciy  exeavat  ^  ^  ^  Corny,  John  Wilson,  and  Aliel 

cd,  and  much  of  the  building  snpportcsl  by  shore-  . .  .  ..  ~  .  .. 

ing  wliile  this  was  being  done.  The  cellar  was 

then  finished  in  smooth  masoiirv— floor,  walls,  and 


ceiling — and  colored  a  pure  white,  so  that  its  clean- 
lini-ss  is  really  a  striking  feature.  The  hard  floor, 
finished  in  stone  and  cement,  perfectly  smooth,  is 


Stowell.  The  three  sessions  of  the  Temiierance  Insti¬ 
tute,  though  having  a  small  attendance,  were  ably  con¬ 
ducted,  many  valuable  papers  l>eing  read  and  address- 
'es  delivered,  while  the  presence  and  help  of  Dr.  W.  Y. 
Brown  were  of  great  service.  Presbytery  adjourned 
to  hold  its  annual  meeting  in  the  North  Church,  Bing¬ 
hamton,  whose  new  and  ceiumodious  $20,(XX)  edifice  is 
approaching  completion.  stated  clerk. 


The  Presbytery  of  Kearney  met  at  Plum  Creek, 
Sept.  Dth.  Itev.  George  T.  Crissman  was  chosen  mod¬ 
erator.  Bejiorts  from  all  parts  of  tlie  field  wore  unusu¬ 
ally  encouraging.  'Fhcre  are  no  vacancies  in  the  Pres¬ 
bytery.  Mr.  J.  'F.  Mo[ikins,  a  licentiate  from  Bloom¬ 
ington  Presbytery,  was  received  under  care  of  Preshy¬ 
tery.  A  call  from  the  North  Platte  Church  for  the  pas¬ 
toral  services  of  Mr.  Hopkins  was  brought  before 
Preshytery,  and  on  account  of  his  unavoidaliie  absence, 
was  laid  on  the  table  till  an  adjourned  meeting  to  be 
belli  at  Central  City,  Oct.  9th.  A  call  from  the  Fuller¬ 
ton  Church  for  the  pastoral  services  of  Key.  J.  C.  Irwin 
was  accepted,  and  arrangements  made  for  the  Installa¬ 
tion  services  on  Sunday,  Oct.  11th.  Itev.  F.  M.  Hickok 
was  dismissed  to  tlie  Hastings  Preshytery.  'File  stateil 
clerk  was  instructed  to  enroll  the  name  of  Rev.  Everts 
Smits  of  the  Preshytery  ol  Waterloo,  as  soon  us  his 
proper  credentials  should  tsi  received  •  and  also  to  give 
a  letter  of  dismission  to  Uev.  George  'F.  Cri.ssman  when 
he  should  desire  it.  The  action  of  a  licentiate  in  bap¬ 
tizing  infants  and  adults  in  the  St.  Edward.s  Church 
was  censured,  and  the  hajitism  declared  invalid.  Shel¬ 
ton  was  chosen  for  the  place  of  the  next  stated  meeting.. 

Frederick  Johnston,  Slated  Clerk. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 

WiLLIAMSTGVVN. — 'Tlic  Soiitli  (filureh,  IVilllaiiis- 
(owii,  Ma.ss.,  (Dr.  L.  Wliitiiig’si  made  a  vacation 
renovating  of  the  interior  wall.s,  tlie  windows,  car¬ 
pets,  and  under[>irining  of  their  church.  A  new 
pul|iit  and  carpet— for  a  lowered  platform — liave- 
lieen  added  tiy  friends.  'I'lic  Greylock  Institute, 
wliieli  largely  aiils  in  ciiiindi  siqqiort,  liegins  tlie 
year  with  unusual  numbers. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Mishehavior  in  Church. — “The  Blue  Ridge 
Enterprise”  of  Jackson  county,  N.  C.,  gives  prom¬ 
inence  to  this  excellent  ailmonition  from  some 
resident  of  “Web.sD'r,”  the  place  of  its  publication. 
Tliey  are  iioiind  to  improve  in  manners  down  there : 
“  Of  all  the  deteoitable  things  to  be  abiiorred,  mis- 
liehavlor  in  church,  heads  the  list.  The  heattien 
when  he  attemls  his  house  of  worship,  does  so  with 
feelings  of  reverence  for  ‘  his  god  ’ — though  it  be¬ 
an  image  made  of  stone.  Are  we  not  equal  to,  or 
even  superior  to  the  heathen,  when  we  liave  an 
omnipotent  God  to  worsliip,  a  God  to  whom  our 
forefathers  lifted  iij)  tlieir  voices,  and  asked  for 
IdcHsings  y  Or  are  we  so  far  below  tlie  heathen 
that  we  cannnot  once  or  twice  a  month  enter  the 
sanctuary  of  the  living  God,  wittiout  disgracing 
ourselves  and  His  lioly  plaee  ?  If  we  liave  not  suf¬ 
ficient  pride,  we  ought  to  liave  enough  respect  for 
His  holy  name,  knowing  that  wc  are  in  His  temple, 
to  behave  ourselves  for  the  sliort  lime  of  an  hour 
and  a  half,  and  listen  to  the  preaching  of  His  blc'ss- 
e<l  Gospel.  M. 


BeatDs. 


Neal— Died,  in  Aintab,  Central  Turkey,  Aug.  18, 1885, 
of  consumption,  Mrs.  Fixibence  N.  Andrews  Neal,. 
aged  25  years.  Mrs.  Neal  was  the  widow  of  Koliert  J. 
Neal,  M.D.,  (who  died  at  the  same  plai'C  Nov.  16,  1884,) 
and  daughter  of  the  late  Kev.  C.  B.  Andrews,  mission¬ 
ary  of  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  For¬ 
eign  Missions  at  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  “Blessed  are 
the  pure  in  heart,  for  they  shall  see  God.” 


THE  NEW-YORK  EVANGELIST 


>*OR.  THB  PROMOnOK  OP  CHR18TIAS  'WORK.  ;  he  welcomed  as  a  helper  every  intellicent  seeker  after 
—  truth,  who  had  facts  to  present.  His  habit  was  to  pre- 

I  had  occasion  yesterday  to  drive  down  to  pare  with  great  care  hie  pulpit  discourses,  and  they 


Honeoye  Falls,  fourteen  miles  distant,  to  attend 
the  “Popular  meetings  for  promoting  Christian 
work  in  the  churches”  of  Rochester  Presbytery. 
These  meetings  were  held  in  connection  with  the 
semi-annual  Presbyterial  sessions.  Most  of  the 
usual  routine  business  of  the  occasion  had  been 
accomplished.  This  special  series  of  exercises  was 
conducted  according  to  a  printed  programme,  the 
Rev.  Edward  Bristol  of  Rochester  presiding. 

The  entire  order  of  exercises  was  carried  into 
effect  by  the  brethren  therein  named,  and  with 
brief  and  adapted  remarks  and  discussions  follow¬ 
ing,  by  other  members  of  the  Presbytery.  The 
topics  that  seemed  to  secure  special  interest  and 
attention  were  “  Temperance  Work  for  the  Young,” 
as  admirably  presented  by  Dr.  W.  J.  Milne  of 
Geneseo,  and  “  Official  Relation  of  the  Church  to 
the  Sabbath-school,”  as  set  forth  by  Rev.  C.  W. 
Bcu:kus  of  Victor,  in  a  comprehensive  exposition  of 
the  deliverances  of  the  two  General  Assemblies  be¬ 
fore  the  Reunion,  and  those  subse<iuently  of  tlie 
United  Assembly.  It  was  voted  that  liotli  papers 
be  requested  for  publication.  To  the  earnest  ani¬ 
mated  presentation  of  other  topics  on  the  pro¬ 
gramme,  close  and  constant  attention  was  given. 

Dinner  was  served  both  Tuesday  and  Wednes¬ 
day  by  the  good  ladies  of  the  Church  and  congre¬ 
gation  (Brother  S.  A.  Freeman  pastor)  with  which  j 
the  Presbytery  was  convene*!.  The  hospitality  an*I 
abundance  of  this  service  was  all  that  could  be  de¬ 
sired.  On  the  second  day,  while  still  seate*!  at 
the  tables,  some  after-dinner  talking  was  calle<l 
for.  Tlien  came  a  demonstration  of  Presbj't<*rian 
intellectual  fireworks  not  easily  described.  Amidst 
the  pyrotechnics,  rockets  done  up  in  Bristol  board 
darted  lii  every  direction,  hitting  many,  but  appa¬ 
rently  harming  none. 

The  three  sessions  of  tlie.se  meetings  were  well 
attended.  Beside  the  brethren  of  the  Prt'sbytery 
and  the  members  of  Brother  Freeman’s  congrega¬ 
tion  who  were  present,  I  noticed  members  of  the 
Livonia,  Lima,  and  East  and  West  Bloomfield 
churchcis.  It  was  a  “popular  meeting”  in  the  best 
sense  of  the  term,  and  as  profitable  as  it  was  popu¬ 
lar.  I  think  the  Presbytery  will  be  likely  to  arrange 
for  its  annual  observance.  S.  Mill.s  Day. 

Honeoye,  N.  V.,  Sept.  24, 18M. 

[It  should  be  added  that  the  Revs.  C.  P.  Coit  and 
P.  Lindsay  of  Rochester,  S.  M.  Day  of  Honeoye, 
and  F.  Gutelius  of  Moscow,  in  addition  to  those 
named  above,  were  on  the  programme  and  spoke. 
As  intimated,  some  others  were  also  hc«ird.  As  a 
popular  occasion  it  was  evidently  a  success. — Ed. 
Ev.] 

THB  PRKSBVTERY  OF  GENEVA. 

This  venerable  body  held  its  Fall  meeting  at  West 
Fayette  on  Sept.  22d.  There  were  twenty-three  minis¬ 
ters,  and  nearly  every  church  was  rejiresented  by  an 
elder.  The  opening  sermon  was  preach*Hl  by  Rev.  B. 
F.  Millard.  Rev.  H.  W.  Torrence  was  chosen  moder¬ 
ator,  and  Revs.  Kellogg  and  Carter  temporary  clerks. 
Appropriate  action  was  taken  with  reference  to  the 
decease  of  the  Stated  Clerk,  Rev.  Dr.  B.  M.  Goldsmith, 
who  held  that  position  so  many  years.  He  di<»d  .August 
9th.  Rev.  J.  Wilford  Jacks  was  unanimously  elected 
Stated  Clerk. 

Rev.  E.  Woodward  Brown  was  dismissed  to  the  Pres¬ 
bytery  of  Binghamton.  Rev.  C.  C.  Thorne  resigned  the 
pastorate  of  the  Manchester  church,  and  Presbytery 
reluctantly  severed  ties  which  have  long  existed.  He 
is  laboring  now  in  Florida. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  H.  A.  Kelson  sought  a  relcjise  from  the 
charge  of  the  Fiist  Presbyterian  church  of  Geneva,  and 
Presbytery  grante*!  the  joint  request  of  pastor  and  peo¬ 
ple.  He  was  dismissed  to  the  care  of  the  Pn^sbytery  of 
Osage.  The  following  Minute  was  made  concerning 
his  removal : 

In  acceding  to  the  ret|uest  of  Dr.  Kelson  for  a  dis.so- 
lution  of  his  pastoral  ndafion  with  the  First  Presbyte¬ 
rian  Church  of  Geneva,  the  Presbytery  would  enter  the 
following  Minute: 

It  is  with  sincere  regret  we  part  with  Dr.  Nelson, 
whom  we  have  always  biund  a  faithful  presbvter  in  the 
discharge  of  his  duties,  loyal  to  the  ChurcL  and  her 
varied  interests,  a  genial  companion  in  social  life,  and 
ever  Interested  in  the  advance  of  Christ’s  kingdom. 
The  welfare  of  the  particular  church  in  which  he  min¬ 
istered  has  been  promot<;d  by  his  fldelitv.  Although 
he  goes  from  us  to  a  new  and  distant  field  of  lal)or,  we 
assure  him  he  cannot  move  beyond  the  bounds  of  the 
love  which  in  our  hearts  we  cherish  for  him.  We  pray 
for  his  health  and  prosperity  in  the  coming  years. 

Charles  Frederick  Porter  was  taken  under  the  care 
of  Presbytery  as  a  candidate  for  the  ministry. 

Rev.  Dr.  Gridley  being  much  prostrated  liy  disease, 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Hogarth  was  requested  to  write  him  a  let¬ 
ter  conveying  to  him  the  sincere  sympathy  of  the  Pres¬ 
bytery  in  his  present  prostration. 

The  following  were  chosen  delegates  to  Synod :  Rev. 
Wm.  A.  Rice,  Rev.  Dr.  D.  H.  Palmer,  Rev.  H,  W.  Tor¬ 
rence,  and  Rev.  Dr.  G.  C.  Curtis,  and  elders  C.  P.  Whit¬ 
ney  of  Seneca  Cjbstle,  G.  C.  PrUdiard,  M.D.,  of  Phelps, 

H.  L.  Brown  of  Shortsville,  and  J.  W.  Smith  of  R<*iuulus. 

Elder  Henry  J.  Peck  of  Seneca  Ciistle  was  elected  Com¬ 
missioner  to  Auburn  Theological  Seminary  lor  three 
years.  Rev.  N.  S.  Lourie  having  presented  his  resigna¬ 
tion,  Presbytery  advised  him  to  remain  in  charge  of  his 
church.  Rev.  Ezra  Jones  offered  a  very  tender  prayer 
in  connection  with  the  announcement  of  the  death  of 
Dr.  Goldsmith.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Porter  and  ehler  John  H. 
Loun  were  elected  trustees  of  Presbytery  to  fill  vacan¬ 
cies  caused  by  the  death  of  Dr.  Goldsmith  and  Judge 
Comstock. 

Temperance  addrt'sses  were  made  by  Di's.  Prichard, 
Porter,  Warner,  and  Prof.  Ezra.!.  P*H:k.  The  next  an¬ 
nual  meeting  will  t>e  held  at  Phelfis.  Very  sincere 
thanks  were  tendercnl  the  West  Fayette  ptH)ple  for  their 
most  generous  hospitality.  * 


were  not  unfrequently  finished  and  exhaustive  dis¬ 
courses  of  important  themes  closely  related  to  tlie 
great  central  truths  of  the  Gospel.  But  some  of  his 
richest  and  most  impressive  discourses  were  his  fa¬ 
miliar  prayer-meeting  talks.  While  always  ready  to 
preach  or  make  an  address  when  duty  called,  there 
was  on  his  part  a  shrinking  from  work  that  turned  on 
him  the  public  gaze.  Dr,  Dunning  was  a  successful 
pastor.  Helwould  have  been  a  success  in  any  work  to 
which  he  elected  to  give  his  powers ;  but  his  taste  and 
his  culture  fitted  him  especially  for  a  professor’s  chair. 
He  was  always  a  wise  counsellor  in  ecclesiastical 
courts.  His  judgment  on  any  subject  to  which  he  had 
given  attention  had  weight  with  his  brethren  of  the 
Presbytery,  but  he  had  no  love  for  Presbyterial  discus¬ 
sions,  anil  only  took  part  in  them  under  pressure.  The 
magnetism  of  this  dear  brother,  who  now  rests  from 
his  labors,  that  was  felt  by  all  who  came  close  to  him, 
was  not  in  his  attainments  jvs  a  scholar  and  his  elo¬ 
quence  as  a  preacher;  neither  was  it  in  the  breadth  and 
variety  of  his  culture.  It  was  in  the  simplicity,  in  the 
modesty,  and  the  unselfishness  of  his  character,  and 
his  broad  catholic  spirit  that  embraced  the  world. 
While  the  beloved  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Hon**sdale,  he  was  recognized  by  good  men  in  all  so- 
cieti**8  and  every  walk  of  life  as  a  man  of  God.  This 
was  apparent  at  his  funeral,  when  for  the  time  being 
all  denominational  lines  were  effaced,  Jews  and  Gen¬ 
tiles  closed  their  shops.  The  Catholic  priest  of  the  vil¬ 
lage  sat  with  the  brethren  of  the  Lackawanna  Presby¬ 
tery  in  the  pulpit  during  the  funeral  services  in  the 
church,  and  st(X)d  with  them  at  the  grave  where  our 
brother  will' rest  until  the  r«5surrection  of  the  great  day. 
To  his  afflicted  family  in  their  sore  bereavement,  we 
would  tender  our  hearty  sympathy,  and  pray  that  as 
they  pass  under  the  rod  they  may  feel  the  comforting 
presence  of  Him  who  while  aBways  near  to  His  children 
IS  esfiecially  near  to  them  in  time  of  trouble.  We,  too, 
love<l  him,  and  were  proud  of  him,  and  with  the  lovetl 
ones  of  his  home  we  sorrow  that  we  shall  see  his  face 
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Presented  by  Dr.  X.  (i.  Parke.  Chairman  of  the  ihm- 
mittee,  during  the  stated  meeting  of  Lackawanna  I^res- 
bytery  at  Susqwhanna,  Se.pt.  23tf,  1885. 

The  Rev.  C.  S.  Dunning,  D.D.,  who  departed  this  life 
in  Meluchen,  N.  J.,  June  Ist,  1«85,  was  liorn  in  Wallkill. 
Orange  county,  K.  Y.,  Jan.  31st.  1828.  At  the  age  of 
thirteen  he  was  hop«‘fully  converte<i  to  God.  and  soon 
after  confessed  his  faith  intheLerd  Jesus  Christ.  He 
entere*!  Williams  College  at  the  age  of  eight»?en,  from 
w’hich  he  was  graduated  in  1848.  He  entered  Union 
Theological  Seminary  in  1849,  from  which  he  was  grad¬ 
uated  in  1852.  He  commeuc^  his  ministerial  lalsirs  as 
the  state*!  supply  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Bing¬ 
hamton,  N.  Y.,  and  aft*'r  a  year  of  this  service  he  ac¬ 
cepted  a  {tosition  as  instructor  in  Hebrew  at  Union 
Theological  tiemiiiary.  which  he  **ontinue*l  to  <K‘cupy 
until  the  Spring  of  1857,  when  he  was  married  U^  the 
only  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Henry  White,  D.D.  In  the 
following  April  he  began  preaching  at  Franklin,  Dela¬ 
ware  county,  N.  Y.,  in  the  Pr*5sbyterian  Church,  where 
he  contlnutid  to  labor  for  three  years.  He  was  regular¬ 
ly  ordained  Kov.  4th,  1858.  He  was  calle*!  to  the 
(Church  of  Honesdale,  Pa.,  in  1869,  where  he  labored  as 

Eastor  lor  nineteen  yt^rs,  when  his  health  failed  and 
e  felt  obliged  to  resign  his  charge.  In  1881,  his  health 
being  improved,  he  t*x)k  charge  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Kingston,  Pa.,  as  statfHl  supply,  and  con¬ 
tinued  to  lalKtr  successfully  in  this  position  for  three 
years,  when  failing  health  again  compelled  him  to  cease 

Sulpit  work.  He  had  just  settled  in  a  new  home  in 
[etuchen,  N.  J.,  when  the  call  came  to  him  to  “  Come 
up  higher.”  On  the  afternoon  of  the  3d  of  June  he  was 
laid  to  rest  in  the  cemetery  at  Hon«^dale,  where  he  had 
for  so  many  years  preach*Hl  Christ  and  the  resurrec¬ 
tion.  In  attempting  to  express  our  estimate  of  this  l»e- 
loved  brother  we  know  of  no  language  more  fitting 
than  that  of  David  to  his  servants  when  he  learntHl  that 
Adner  was  dead,  “  Know  ye  not  that  a  prince  and  a 
great  man  has  fallen  this  day  in  Israel.”  In  thus 
speaking  ol  Dr.  Dunning,  we  know  that  we  voice  the 
sentiment  of  all  who  have  been  intimately  ass*x‘iate<l 
with  him.  He  was  a  strong  man  everyway.  Nature 
had  endowed  him  richly.  Physically  and  mentally  he 
was  a  finely  develope*!  man.  and  able  for  almost  any 
amount  of  work  or  study.  Like  many  other  enthusias¬ 
tic  students,  he  may  have  allowed  his  love  of  study  to 
interfere  with  a  proper  regard  for  his  physical  health. 
Whatever  he  did  he  did  with  his  might,  and  study  was 
emphatically  his  work.  The  s.ime  enthusiasm  that 
characteriz<sl  him  as  a  student  in  the  Union  Theologi¬ 
cal  Seminary,  and  that  gave  him  his  |iromiuence  in  that 
institution,  characterize*!  him  in  his  ministerial  work. 
He  contlnutsl  to  be  until  the  end  of  his  life  a  diligent 
student  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  languages  in  which 
they  were  written.  In  this  work  he  found  8pe<'ial  *lelight. 
He  believed  they  contained  the  Word  of  God,  and  that 
they  were  the  inspired  Word  of  Go*l,  and  to  defend 
them  against  every  form  of  infidelity  he  prepare*!  him¬ 
self  thoroughly.  His  (popular  discourstjs  on  the  in¬ 
spiration  of  the  Scriptures  were  models  of  cumulative 
argument  and  clear  statement  of  facts  and  principles 
in  eiegant  diction.  While  he  was  an  able  theologian, 
bis  culture  was  not  simpiv  in  the  line  of  theology.  It 
was  on  a  broad  gauge.  He  was  well  read  in  all  the 
great  subjects  that  occupy  the  attention  of  statesmen, 
scientists,  and  phi'anthropists.  He  was  a  profound 
thinker  as  well  as  a  careful  reader;  an  eloquent  and 
instructive  preai’her ;  a  clear  aiui  logical  reasoner:  an 
ardent  lover  of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Christ,  and  as  it  is 
in  nature;  thoroughly  honest  in  all  his  convictions, 
and  fearless  in  maintaining  what  he  tielieved  to  lie  true. 
With  the  finely  spun  theories  of  scientists  and  rational¬ 
ists,  so  far  as  they  were  unsupported  by  facts,  he  had 
no  patience.  In  his  view  th(i*jry  without  facts  to  sup¬ 
port  them  on  any  subject,  were  worth  nothing:  while 


was  faithful  and  devoted  to  duty,  •wise  in  counsel,  fer¬ 
vent  in  spirit,  diligent  in  doing  the  many  things  which 
his  hand  found  to  do  in  the  service  of  the  Master,  and 
we  feel  that  his  death  is  a  great  loss  to  us  and  to  the 
church  he  loved  and  served  so  well.  We  bow  to  the 
mysterious  Providence  which  has  so  early  and  so  sud¬ 
denly  removed  him  from  the  scenes  of  his  labor  and 
Infiuenee;  for  while  we  cannot  with  our  own  vision 
discern  God’s  purpose  in  thus  liealing  with  us,  we  can 
hear  His  voice  saying  “  What  I  do  thou  knowest  not 
now,  but  thou  shalt  know  hereafter.”  We  mourn  not 
only  the  loss  of  an  associate  in  our  official  duties,  but 
of  one  who  was  to  each  of  us  a  friend  and  companion, 
who  made  brighter  and  smoother  by  his  genial  nature 
the  dark  aud  rugged  places  in  life’s  pathway,  and  en- 
dear*:d  himself  as  tew  men  could  to  all  with  whom  he 
came  in  contact.  We  extend  to  his  sorrowing  and 
stricken  family  our  sincere  sympathy  in  their  bereave¬ 
ment,  and  direct  this  Minute  to  be  entered  upon  our 
record.  H.  M.  Lewis,  Clerk  of  Session. 

Rev.  Fre*l.  Bell,  the  original  Singing  Preacher  and  Song 
Lecturer  of  England  (late  of  Brooklyn),  is  arranging  an 
evangelistic  and  lecturing  tour  through  the  Unite*!  States 
for  the  Fall  and  coming  Winter  months.  .\  few  *lates  still 
vacant.  For  particulars,  apply  to  Rev.  Fred.  Bell,  472  Van- 
derbllt  avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


The  Presbytery  of  Ellsobetb  will  meet  at  Plucke- 
min  on  Tuesday,  Oct.  6,  at  11  A.  M.  Bring  Records.  Con¬ 
veyances  from  Somerville. 

JNO.  C.  RANKIN,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Newark  will  meet  In  tlie  Park 
Church,  Newark,  N.  J.,  Wednesday.  Oct.  7,  at  10  A.  M. 

WILLIAM  T.  FINDLEY,  8tate<l  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Brooklyn  will  hold  Its  regular 
stated  meeting  In  the  Lafayette  Avenue  Church,  Brooklyn, 
on  Mon«lay,  Oct.  5th,  at  4  P.  M. 

L.  R.  FOOTE,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Monmouth  will  meet  In  the 
church  of  Manasquan.on  Tuesday,  Oct.  6th,  at  lOj  A.  M. 

J.  B.  DAVIS,  Stateil  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  New  Bmnswlek  will  hoUi  Its 
stated  meeting  in  the  Presbyterian  church  at  Lambertvllle, 
on  Tuesday,  Oct.  6th,  at  lOj  A.  M. 

A.  L.  .ARMSTRONG,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Carlisle  will  meet  In  Newiiort, 
Pa.,  on  Tuesday,  Oct.  6th,  at  2  P.  M. 

WM.  A.  WFAT,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Central  Dakota  will  meet  at 
Blunt,  on  Tuesday,  Oct.  6th,  at  7j  P.  M. 

JNO.  B.  POMEROY,  Stated  Clerk. 


Ittarvlaaes. 

Dodge— Boyd— At  Greenbush  Heights,  Albaiw,  K.  Y., 
Saturday,  Sc|>t.  20tli,  1885,  liy  the  Rev.  James  R.  Boyii, 
D.D..  the  R*:v.  D.  Stuabt  Dodge  to  Elizabeth  Scott, 
daughter  of  the  officiating  clergyman. 

Lee— Foster— Oil  Thursilay,  S<;pt.  24th,  1885,  in  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church,  Scranton,  Pa.,  by  the  Rev. 
T.  R.  Beeber,  nssiste*!  by  the  Rev.  S.  C.  Logan,  D.D., 
Mr.  .Arthur  H.  Lee  nn*i  Miss  Marie  1-.  Foster,  both 
of  Scranton,  Pa. 

Coon— Slayne— In  Farmington,  III.,  Sept.  17th,  1885, 
bvthe  Rev.  John  H. -Aughey,  Northrop  Coon  jr.  and 
Miss  Sarah  .Ann  Slayne,  both  of  Farmington. 


Ilusfnefiifii  isrotfetfiis 


ME.MORIAL  8ERV’ICE. 

A  large  gathering  of  representative  Christian  women 
assembU'd  in  the  Fourth-avenue  Presbyterian  Church, 
New  York,  Sept.  17th,  to  the  service  heid  in  memory  of 
Mrs.  Ashbel  Green.  Prt'Hiilent  of  the  Woman’s  Ex*,**-!!- 
tive  Committee  of  Home  Missions  of  (he  Presbyterian 
Church.  Mrs.  F.  E.  H.  Haines  presided.  The  hymn 
“Abide  with  me”  (a  favorite  of  Mrs.  Green's)  was 
sung,  after  which  Mrs.  Haines  said  that  she  first  met 
Mrs.  Green  fourteen  years  ago  at  a  Foreign  Missionary 
meeting,  at  which  Mrs.  Green  was  asked  to  preside. 
At  that  time  few  women  in  our  Church  were  aecustom- 
e<i  to  fill  such  positions;  but  though  shrinking  from 
the  task,  she  went  forward,  faithfully  doing  her  part. 

Mrs.  Hiiines  called  upon  Mrs.  D.  R.  James  to  read 
the  portion  of  Scripture  rea<l  at  the  first  E.xecutive 
Committee  meeting  foliowing  Mrs. Green’s  death.  The 
selections  were  from  Josh.  i.  1-10;  Heb.  xi.  8-17;  Rev. 
xxi.,  from  the  23d  verse  to  the  enil  of  the  chapter,  and 
the  first  five  verses  of  the  ’J’Jd  chapter.  Prayer  was 
offered  by  Miss  F.  A.  Dyer,  after  which  Mrs.  S.  M. 
Niven  sjmke  of  the  last  prayer-meeting  (the  third  Wed¬ 
nesday  in  June)  held  in  the  adjoining  parlors  at  which 
Mrs.  Green  presided.  The  Scripture  les.son  of  the  oc¬ 
casion  was  the  scene  at  the  Well  of  Samaria,  and  psto- 
cially  the  words  “  My  meat  is  to  do  the  will  of  Him 
who  sent  me.”  Other  passages  were  read  by  her  ex¬ 
planatory  of  the  work  He  has  given  us  to  do.  Mrs. 
Niven  then  spoke  of  Mrs.  Green’s  Christian  character, 
especially  as  manifest  at  the  lust  annual  meeting  at 
Cincinnati:  “It  was  her  meat  to  do  the  will  of  Him 
who  sent  her,  and  ns  we  met  every  morning  in  her 
room  for  prayer,  it  was  manifest  how  evidently  she 
looked  to  God  and  His  Word  for  strength  to  do  His 
will.  From  her  large  Bible  with  marginal  references 
we  selected  the  Scripture  for  our  prayer-meetings ;  and 
when  we  left  for  home,  this  Bible  was  not  put  into  her 
trunk,  but  carried  with  her  in  her  satchel,  that  she 
might  have  it  on  the  journey  home.  We  have  ind<jed 
lost  a  leader,  one  whose  heart  was  in  the  work  of  Mis¬ 
sions,  lioth  Horne  and  Foreign.  We  need  more  heli'- 
ers,  and  may  this  sad  loss  so  impress  us  that  there 
shall  be  renewed  interest  in  the  work.” 

Mrs.  James  then  read  extracts  from  a  few  of  the  let¬ 
ters  of  sympathy  received  from  members  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  and  *ithers  too  far  distant  to  join  in  the  .service. 

Mrs.  Perkins,  President  of  the  Synodical  Committee 
of  Ohio,  writes:  “  We  have  not  only  lo.st  a  friend,  but 
the  cause  of  Home  Missions  has  also  lost  a  valuable 
helt>er.” 

Mrs.  J.  W.  Allen  of  Rt.  Louis,  a  'Vicp-Presiilent  of  the 
Executive  Committee :  “  It  was  a  great  stiock  to  read 
the  announcement  of  the  death  of  our  dciar  Presidtmt.” 

Mrs.  Beadle  of  New  Jersey,  Recording  Recivtary  of 
the  Executive  Committee  at  its  organization  ;  “  I  can¬ 
not  express  my  sympathy  with  you  in  your  great  loss, 
but  we  are  co'mfortoil  by  the  words  ‘  Be  thou  faithful 
unto  death,  and  I  will  give  you  a  crown  of  life.’  ” 

Mrs.  R.  H.  Allen,  Secretary  of  the  Freedmen's  Com¬ 
mittee:  “She  was  always  cheerful,  bright,  and  ener¬ 
getic.  Of  all  the  women  int**resteil  in  the  work,  she 
seemed  least  likely  to  l>e  called  away.” 

Miss  Lauderdale,  member  ot  the"  New  York  Rynod- 
ical  Committee:  “Rhe  was  always  so  gentle  and  full  of 
interest  in  the  work;  how  much  we  shall  miss  her!” 

Mrs.  Newall,  from  Utah:  “Our  hearts  were  all  sa*l- 
deued  by  news  of  her  death.” 

From  the  Presbytery  of  Utah  just  assembled,  to  whom 
the  announcement  of  Mrs.  Green’s  deatli  came  just  be¬ 
fore  their  Communion  service,  were  sent  resolutions 
expressive  of  deep  sympathy  and  sense  of  loss  to  the 
work. 

Mrs.  R.  F.  Rcovel  of  Ohio,  who  nomimiteil  Mrs.  Green 
for  the  office  of  Pr<*sident  at  the  organization  of  the 
Committee,  writes :  “The  Church  owes  her  a  *ietit  of 
gratituile  for  her  work,  which  I  doubt  if  we  have  fully 
appreciated.  When  we  were  l*)oking  anxiously  for  one 
to  fill  the  position  *)f  President,  and  I  naint'd  lier, 
though  I  knew  little  of  her,  thinking  the  name  of  .Ash¬ 
bel  Green  enougli  in  our  Presbyterian  Church,  I  little 
knew  how  well  she  would  fill  the  position  to  which  slie 
was  elected.” 

Sirs.  James  was  then  aske<i  to  r<»*i  an  *)bituary  pre- 
jiaied  for  the  Pr<'sbyterian  H*)me  Missionary. 

Another  of  Mrs.  Green’s  faverite  hymns  was  sung, 
“  My  Jesus,  as  Thou  wilt,  O  may  Thy  will  be  mino!” 
Mrs*.  James  then  referred  to  two  letters  dictat*‘d  just 
liefore  her  dt*ath,  giving  directions  concerning  the  work 
of  the  Committ*^,  as  at  the  council  of  physicians  she 
was  forbidden  to  have  any  care  of  the  work  for  a  year. 
Thus  up  to  the  last  moments  of  lier  life  she  was  faith¬ 
ful  to  duty. 

Mrs.  Beadle  was  then  calh'd  upon  l»y  Mrs.  Haines. 
Rhe  said  ;  “  We  all  lov**d  her,  because  she  came  to  us 
with  a  heart  full  of  love,  taking  us  by  the  hand,  ch*)er- 
ing  an«l  encouraging  the  weak  auxiliaries  tiy  her 
kind  words.  While  we  mourn,  we  r*>joice,  because 
we  know  that  her  work  was  finished,  and  she  now 
wears  the  crown  of  life.  Two  years  ago  a  great  sorrow 
came  to  my  own  life.  She  came  to  me  ami  said  ‘  Hold 
fast!  yet  *lo  I  trust  in  Th*?e;  He  who  has  heard  will 
h*iar.’  ” 

The  clergymen  who  were  to  take  part  in  the  service 
having  arrived,  were  then  called  upon.  Dr.  Kendall 
said  :  “  I  regret  that  Dr.  Booth  is  i>revented  by  sudden 
illness  from  taking  jiart  in  this  service,  Jis  ho 'had  hop- 
**d.  He  was  her  pastor,  an*l  knew  her  intimately :  but 
my  knowledge  of  her  dat<‘8  only  from  the  time  of  her 
connection  with  the  Board  of  Htiine  Missions,  as  Pr*-sl- 
*ient  of  the  Woman’s  Executive  Committee.  One  strik¬ 
ing  feature  ol»servable  in  her  character  was  her  strong 
common-sense,  an  emiowment  most  rare,  like  the  iial- 
anoe-wheel  regulating  all  thought,  all  movement.  Rhe 
saw  all  the  dangers  and  encouragements  of  any  work, 
and  if  she  had  anything'  to  say,  she  sai<l  it,  and  always 
the  right  thing.  She  was  never  e.xclled,  and  only  ex- 
jiri-ssed  an  opinion  after  hearing  all  sides  of  the  (pies- 
tion.  As  PresidfMit  she  coinraeiultHl  herself  to  the  Ex- 
**<'utive  Committee  in  their  widest  range.  The  ••ause 
has  lost  a  great  helper,  but  God  is  over  all ;  nothing 
surprist's  Him,  nothing  is  unforeseen.  His  work  will 
go  on.  All  these  stcjis  are  ordertKi  by  Him.  He  is 
more  than  all  human  helpers,  an<l  He  will  bring  relief 
from  these  sorrows.  It  is  not  nece.ssary  for  us  to  know 
how  He  <-arries  on  His  work,  though  we  are  in  the  val¬ 
ley  of  desp.iir:  He  is  watching  over  it  and  all  its  diffi¬ 
culties,  and  all  the  while  stejt  by  stej*  He  is  enlarging. 
The  work  thus  far  carried  on  by  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  is  very  great.  In  Utah,  New  Mexico,  Alaska, 
and  the  Indian  Territory,  changes  have  lieen  efTectcil 
which  are  m*>st  promising.”  Dr.  Kendall  then  spoke 
il^etail  of  the  results  which  had  i(**en  accomplished. 

Rev.  Mr.  Smart  of  Norwood,  N.  J..  spoke  of  the  re¬ 
gard  in  which  Mrs.  Grt-en  was  held  in  that  State:  “I 
hear  of  her  everywhere  that  she  was  a  good  woman, 
and  goodness  is  gieatness.  Her  Christian  charai-ter 
WHS  unusual,  but  she  desired  no  eulogy:  it  would  have 
been  distasteful  to  her.  God  ipnilifled  her  for  her 
work,  and  if  we  count  her  ye;irs  !)>•  Christian  devotion, 
she  lived  long,  for  she  early  gave  herself  to  tlie  work  of 
God.” 

Dr.  Rolierts  followed,  saying  “  This  is  a  solemn  occa¬ 
sion  in  which  we  recall  toiuiud  our  friend  Mrs.  Gr*‘<-n. 
a  lady  who  inherited  possibilities  enjoyed  liy  few  wo¬ 
men.  In  her  father’s  house  her  powers  were  early  *le- 
veloped,  and  after  circumstances  added  to  this  early 
training,  so  that  her  Christian  usefulness  increasetl  as 
years  went  by.  In  New  Mexico,  Utah,  and  .Alaska, 
many  silent  (irayers  have  gone  up  as  to  liow  lier  place 
may  be  tilled.  She  was  blessed  in  her  family,  and  in 
the  Societies  who  looked  to  lu-r,  Is'eause  her  powers 
were  *level*>ped  tor  the  cause  of  Christ's  kingdom.  .A 
letter  written  after  the  death  of  her  daughter  to  a 
friend,  and  intended  only  for  her  eyes,  is  a  legacy  to 
us.  In  it  she  says  ‘  My  will  is  submissive  to  the  Divine 
will,  anil  1  hope  the  lesson  the  Lord  means  us  to  learn 
in  this  affliction  will  not  be  forgotten  1)V  us.’  Submis¬ 
sion  to  God’s  will,  who  had  taken  her  cliilil,  whom  slie 
wouhl  not  call  Uick  because  it  was  God's  will  that  she 
should  go — to  be  thus  able  to  east  ourselvt's  into  tlie 
arms  of  God  in  the  midst  of  such  sorrow,  is  faith  in¬ 
deed.  She  gave  up  all  for  Him,  to  l>e  ri-a<lv  lor  His 
coming.  She  lielieved  in  the  men-y-seat,  liclieveil  in 
prayer.  She  went  to  God  as  a  chihl  would  go  to  a  fa¬ 
ther.  ‘1  have  found,’ she  said,  ‘  that  God  is  my  Help, 
my  Strength,  my  Guide.’  Many  feel  by  their  abilities 
that  thev  can  do  much,  but  here  is  a  child  casting  her¬ 
self  at  liis  feet.  She  doubtless  lookt>d  for  Divine  help 
and  guidance  every  time  tliat  she  came  to  a  nn'eting, 
aud  she  had  a  right  to  look  for  success  when  thus  look¬ 
ing  to  Him.  Rhe  writes  ‘  He  will  ld*,*ss  my  householil, 
bless  my  husband,  bl*«s  my  children.’  She  felt  tliat 
tills  affliction  would  be  a  real  Iteneflt,  never  thinking 
that  her  own  departure  was  near.  In  this  letter  was  a 
donation  of  twenty  dollars,  sent  to  a  feeble  church 
which  had  no  claim  upon  her  more  than  any  other,  re- 
ferre<i  to  bv  her  as  a  small  gift.  In  the  work  of  Home 
Missions  she  was  permitted  to  fill  up  the  sacred  num¬ 
ber  of  seven  years.  Her  life  was  rounded  out:  and 
may  her  influence  call  others  to  fill  the  place  made  va¬ 
cant.  who  shall  do  as  much  as  though  she  had  lieeii 
permittfMl  to  remain  longer.” 

The  services  were  closed  with  prayer  and  the  bene¬ 
diction  bv  Dr.  Kendall. 


Memorial  Minute. — .At  a  meeting  of  the  Session  of 
the  Walnut-street  I'nisbyterian  Church  of  Philadelphia, 
Pii.,  held  Sept.  '23d,  1885,  the  following  Minute  was 
adopted : 

The  memliers  of  the  Session  of  the  Walnut-street 
Pri'sbyt'-rian  Church  ex|)ress  their  profound  sorrow  at 
the  d**ath  of  their  associate,  Edward  .Ashton  Rollins, 
who  died  at  Hanover,  N.  H.,  on  Mondiiy,  Rept.  7th.  He 


THE  .MISSION ARV  DEPARTMENT 


PRESBYTERIAX  BOARD  OF  PUBLICATION 

Is  sustaining  colporteurs,  largely  In  the  vast  and  needy 
fields  between  the  Mississippi  and  the  Pacific;  Is  through 
them  organizing  new  Sabbath-schools  in  destitute  piaces, 
and  strengthening  existing  ones;  and  is  making  grants  ot 
the  Board’s  publications  to  needy  Sabbatb-schoois,  pastors, 
and  missionaries  (Home  and  Foreign),  and  to  other  approv¬ 
ed  appiicants.  Contributions  to  the  Boaril’s  Missionary 
Fund,  for  these  uses,  are  solicited  from  benevolent  indi¬ 
viduals.  Sabbath-schools,  and  churches,  and  should  be  sent 
to  S.  D.  PowEL,  Treasurer  of  the  Board.  Ail  communica¬ 
tions  relating  to  the  general  interests  ot  the  Board,  and 
especially  to  the  matters  above  referred  to,  should  be 
addressed  to 

Rev.  WILLIAM  E.  SCHENCK,  D.D.,  Cor.  Secretary, 

1334  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 


THE  PRESBYTERIAN  BOARD  OF  RELIEF  FOR 
DISABLED  MINISTERS  AND  THE  WIDOWS 
AND  ORPHANS  of  DECEASED  MINISTERS. 

Office,  l:t:t4  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Fa. 

Contributions  are  needed  to  meet  the  wants  of  ministers 
disabled  by  age  or  disease,  ami  for  the  families  ot  deceased 
ministers.  Special  gifts  anil  legaoi«‘B  are  asked  for  the 
Permanent  Fund,  and  also  tor  the  Ministers’  House  at 
Perth  Amboy.  Ch*‘cks  should  be  made  payable  to  the  order 
ot  W.  W.  HEBERTON,  Treasurer. 


The  .American  Institute  of  Christian  Philoso- 

No.  4  Wlnthrop  Place,  New  York.  —  On  Thursilay, 
ct.  1st.  Richard  Wheatley,  D.D.,  of  New  York  will  read  a 
pai>er  before  the  Institute,  eutltlcd  “Ohrlstlnn  Socialism.” 
Tlie  meeting  opens  at  8  P.  M.  Admittance  free. 

CHARLES  M.  D.AVIS,  Secretary. 


The  Synod  of  New  York  will  meet  in  the  First 
Cliurch  in  the  city  of  Troy,  N.  Y.,  on  Tuesday,  the  20th  ilay 
of  Octolier,  at  7.30  P.  M.,  aud  will  be  opened  with  a  sermon 
by  the  Moderator,  tlie  Rev.  John  McClellan  Holmes,  D.D., 
of  the  Presbytery  of  Albany.  The  Clerks  will  be  in  attend¬ 
ance  from  four  o’clock  until  lialf-iiast  five,  and  again  at 
seven  o'clock,  for  the  enrollment  of  delegates.  Alternates 
arc  required  by  the  standing  rule  to  reiKirt  in  person  be¬ 
fore  their  names  can  Ih'  plact*d  upon  the  roll. 

T.  RALSTON  SMITH,  Staled  Clerk. 

J.  WILFORD  J.ACKS,  Permanent  Clerk. 

The  Synod  of  .New  Jersey  will  hold  its  annual  meet¬ 
ing  in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  .AtlauHc  City,  on 
Tuesday,  Oct.  2Utli,at  3  P.  M.  A  special  train  for  Atlantic 
City,  for  the  nccomiiKKlatlon  of  inenibers  of  Synod,  will 
leave  Camden  via  West  Jersey  Kallroad,  at  1 :10  1*.  M.,  on 
Tuesday,  2ftth,  only.  The  Enndlinent  Clerk  and  a  member 
of  the  CommltU'e  of  .ArrangemeiiLs  will  be  on  the  special 
train.  Other  memlairs  of  tlie  committee  will  be  at  the  First 
Chorch.  J.  B.  D.AVIS,  Slated  Clerk. 

The  Synod  of  Illinois  will  meet  in  tlie  Presbyterian 
churcli  of  I'entralia,  III.,  on  Monday,  Oct.  ill,  at  7)  P.  M. 
The  Woman's  Synodical  Foreign  Missionary  Society,  and 
the  Woman's  Synoillcal  Committee  on  Home  Missions,  will 
htdd  tlieir  annual  meetings  in  Centralia  during  the  ses¬ 
sions  of  the  Synod.  .All  persons  puyiii.g  full  fare  coming 
over  tile  prliK-lpal  rail  ways,  will  !«•  returned  liy  tlie  same 
route  for  one-third  fare.  D.  S.  JOHNSON,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Synod  of  Dakota  will  meet  in  Pierre,  Dakota, 
on  Thursday,  Oct.  8th,  at  7)  P.  M. 

H.  P.  CARSON.  Stated  I’lerk. 

The  Synod  of  Fennsylvania  will  meet  in  Bellefonte 
on  Thitrsday,  Oct.  15th,  at  7J  P.  M.,  aud  will  be  oiiemsl  with 
a  sermon  by  the  Moderator,  Rev.  8.  C.  Logan,  D.D.  The 
Stated  ami  Permanent  Clerks  will  lie  in  the  lecture  nxim  of 
the  church  from  5  o’clock  till  the  opening  of  Synod,  to  re¬ 
ceive  iximmlssloners  ami  enroll  memliers. 

ELLIOT  E.  SWIFT,  Staled  Clerk. 

J.AMES  ROBERTS,  Permanent  Clerk. 

Arrangements  for  excursion  rates  for  persons  attending 
the  meeting  of  Synod  have  been  made  with  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Railroail  Co.,  the  Pennsylvania  Co.,  the  Philadelphia 
k  Rea<ling  Railroad  Co., and  the  I.s>hlgh  Valley  Railroad  Co. 
Orders  for  excursion  tickets  over  the  lines  coitlrolled  by 
the  three  Coni|ianles  first  named,  will  be  sent  to  iiersona 
desiring  to  attend  the  meeting  upon  aildresslng  the  Rev. 
William  Laurie,  Bellefonte,  Pa.,  cliairmau  of  the  Committee 
on  Transporbitlon.  or  they  will  lie  sent  to  the  Stateil  Clerks 
of  Presbyteries  in  advance.  If  they  will  notify  the  chairman 
of  tlie  numb«‘r  of  delegates  wlio  will  attend  from  their  re¬ 
spective  Presbyteries.  Tickets  will  be  placed  on  sale  from 
such  isdnts  on  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroail  as  may  be  desig¬ 
nated,  to  Tomhieken  or  .Mt.  Carmel,  at  the  rate  of  two  cents 
|ter  mile.  The  uniform  rate  of  railroad  transportation  on 
all  roads  will  be  the  ordinary  excursion  rate  of  about  two 
cents  per  mile.  Commissioners  coming  over  the  L<‘high 
Valley  road  will  please  iRislgnate  in  advance  the  stations  at 
which  they  will  take  the  cars,  so  tliat  the  Company  can  be 
notified.  Stated  Clerks  of  Presbyteries  are  reiiuesled  to 
send  to  Rev.  William  I-aurle,  Bellefonte,  Pa..  Immediately 
after  their  election,  the  names  of  the  commissioners  electisl 
to  represent  their  resiiectlve  Presbyterli'S. 

WILLIAM  LAURIE. 

Tile  Synnet  of  Mielii^an  will  meet  In  tlie  West¬ 
minster  Church,  Detridt,  on  Tuesilay,  Oct.  13th,  at  7J  P.  M., 
Insti-ad  of  Flint.  The  Woman’s  Foreign  Mission  Society 
will  meet  on  the  14th,  at  a  A.  M,  The  Home  Mission  So¬ 
ciety  will  meet  on  the  15th  at  a  A.  M. 

W.  S.  T.AYIXJR,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Syiiotl  of  lii<liana  will  nii'ct  in  tlie  First  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church,  I>)gansport,  on  Thursday,  *>ct.  Hth.  at  7J 
P.  M.  Standing  ami  Special  Committees  will  meet  at  lu 
A.  M.  of  same  dav  to  prepare  reports. 

EDWARD  P.  WHALLON,  State.l  Clerk. 

The  Synod  of  Minnesota  will  meet  at  Albert  Lee, 
Minn.,  on  Thursclay.  Oct.  Htli,  at  71  P.  M. 

MAURICE  D.  EDWARDS,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Synofl  of  Iowa  will  meet  In  Council  BlufTs.  Iowa, 
ini  Thursday.  Oct.  15th,  at  71  P.  M. 

DAVID  S.  TAPPAN,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  NA'onian's  Synodieul  Home  Missionary  So¬ 
ciety  of  tlie  Synoil  of  Ohiti  will  liold  its  third  annual  meet. 
Ing  on  Wediu'sday,  Oct.  2sth,  In  the  Second  Pri'shyterlan 
Church,  corner  of  Prospect  street  and  Sterling  avenue. 
Cleveland.  Ohio.  The  morning  session,  at  111)  o’cliK-k,  will 
be  prec<‘ded  by  a  meetltig  for  conference  atid  prayer  at  aj, 
and  continuing  one  liour.  .Aftermvin  meeting  at  2J  o'clock. 
Tills  8(H-lety  embraces  memliers  ot  the  committee  apisdiit- 
ed  by  the  Synod,  and  the  officers  of  each  Presbyterial  Socie¬ 
ty  for  Home  Missions.  .Auxiliary  societies  are  Inviti-d  to 
appidnt  delegates.  Members  of  the  society  and  ilelegates 
will  tie  provided  wllli  entertaliinient  by  applying  Ui  .Miss 
L.  T.  Guilford,  16  F'alrmoiint  Court,  ('leveland.  Ohio.  It  is 
exts>cted  arrangements  will  be  made  for  reduced  railroad 
rail's.  Mrs.  E.  R.  PFIUKINS,  Presld*  nt. 


The  Presbytery  of  Pembina  will  hold  its  regular 
semi-anniinl  meeting  in  tlie  Westnilnsler  Cliurch  of  Devil's 
l^ke,  Dakota,  on  Tuesilay,  Get.  *'ith,  nt  5  P.  M.  Full  written 
reports  are  re*iulred  from  all  permanent  comm Ittees 

F.  W.  HIDINGS,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  .New  Y'nrk  will  meet  in  the  Lec- 
ture-riMini  of  tin*  Si'otch  Cliurcli,  on  Monday,  Oct.  Uth,  nt  10 
•A.  M.  Sessional  records  will  la'  presented  for  review. 

S.  D.  ALEXANDER,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  C  hirano  will  liolil  Its  semi-annual 
meeting  at  Oak  Park,  on  Monday.  Oct.  5th.  nt  lUJ  .A.  M. 

E.  R.  D.AVIS,  suited  Clerk. 

The  Presliytery  of  LoKansport  will  meet  at  West 
Union  church  on  Monday.  Oct.  5tli.  at  7J  P.  M.  Members 
from  nortli  sto|i  at  Grass  Creek  station  on  Vundali.-t  rail¬ 
way,  and  from  south  at  .Altoner.  on  same  road. 

J  B.  SMITH.  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  North  Kiver  will  meet  at  Mat- 
teawan,  N.  Y.,  on  Monday.  Oct.  5,  at  2)  P.  M. 

JOHN  M.At'NAUGHT.AN,  Slated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  NVestrhester  will  meet  at  Rye 
on  Tuesday,  Oct.  6lh.  at  2J  P  M. 

C.  W.  ADAMS,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Jerser  City  will  meet  in  the 
Claremont  Church. -Tersey  City  Heights,  on  Tuesday,  Oct. 
6,  at  10  A.  M.  EDWIN  A.  BULKLEY,  Suited  Clerk. 

Tlie  Presbytery  of  .Nassau  will  meet  nt  Springfield, 
L.  I.,  on  Monday,  Oct,  5,  at  7',  P.  M. 

A.  G.  RUSSELL,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Boston  will  hold  its  stated  Fall 
meeting  in  the  Presbyterian  church,  Bedford,  N.  H.,  on 
Tuesday,  0<'t.  6,  at  3  P.  M.,  and  will  be  o(iened  with  a  ser¬ 
mon  by  the  Mislerator,  the  Rev.  Jidin  P.  Watson.  Session¬ 
al  Records  will  be  call*'d  ti-r. 

ROBERT  COURT,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  ButTulo  will  meet  at  Dunkirk  on 
Monday,  Oct.  5,  nt  4  P.  M  Session  Records  will  be  expect¬ 
ed.  WILLIAM  W.AITH,  Staled  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Genesee  Valley  will  meet  at 
Rushford,  N.  Y.,  on  Tuesday.  Oct.  6th.  at  3)  P  M. 

F.  W.  FISHER,  State<l  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Chippewa  will  meet  in  Stevens 
Point,  on  Tuesday,  0<’t.  13th,  at  10  A.  M. 

The  Presbytery  of  8t  Paul  will  hold  its  regular 
semi-annual  meeting  in  the  Westminster  Chur-h  of  Minne- 
afiolls,  onj  Tuesday.  Oct.  6th,  st7J  P.  M.  Full  written  re- 
jiorts  are  to  be  presented  by  all  permanent  commltteiss. 
Please  send  :i  lay  delegate. 

JOHN  B.  DONALDSON,  State.1  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  NA'ashlnKton  City  will  meet  in 
the  Manassas  church,  Virginia,  on  Tuesilay,  Oct.  6th,  at  71 
P.  M,  B.  F.  BITTINOER,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Louisville  will  meet  In  Pewee 
Valley,  Ky.,  on  Tuesday,  Oct.  20th,  at  11  A.  M. 

J.  JONES,  Staled  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Newton  will  hold  Its  stated  Au¬ 
tumn  meeting  In  the  church  of  Deckertown.  on  Tuesday, 
Oct.  6th,  at  7.45  P.  M.  E.  CLARKE  CLINE,  Stated  Clerk. 


REED  &  BARTON, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

SILVER-PLATED  WARE 

Coffee,  Tea,  Dinner,  Desserf,  and  Wafer  Sefs ;  Cake  and  Fruif  Sfands ; 
Enfree,  Vegefable,  and  Buffer  Dishes,  Tureens,  Spoons  and  Forks, 
Cufiery,  efc. ;  aiso  a  greaf  variety  of  fancy  articies, 
such  as  Card-Cases,  Card-Receivers,' Jewei 
Boxes,  Chiidren’s  Sets,  etc. 

:’)7  I  NIOX  S(JUARE,  NEW  YORK. 


POWDER 

AbMlately  Par*. 


This  powder  never  varies.  A  marvel  of  purity,  strength, 
and  wholesomeness.  More  economical  than  the  ordinary  i 
kinds,  and  cannot  be  sold  in  competition  with  the  multitude  i 
of  low  tost,  short  weight,  alum  or  phosphate  powders.  Sold  j 
only  in  ccm$.  ROYAL  Baking  Powdeb  Co.,  106  Wall  Bt.,  N.  Y. 


NEW  ISSUES 

BY  THE 

Prcsliyteriaii  Board  of  Pnbliratioii. 
Reports  for  Church  Narratives. 

Ordered  by  the  General  Assembly  of  1886. 
Price,  per  100 . S’-O.OO 

The  Days  of  Makemie, 

The  Founder  of  Presbyterianism  in  America. 
By  Rev.  L.  P.  BOWEN.  D.D. 

I'Aiuo.  Price . $1.7.1 

Cheap  eilition  of 


CooD  Housekeeping, 

A  Semi-Monthly  Masrazine 
FOR  THE  HOMES  OF  THE  WORLD. 

AcknowleUgeil  to  be  the  l»est  FAMILY  MAGAZINE 
in  existence,  subscription  price  $^.50  per  year,  with  a 
jirciniuin  to  every  yearly  sub^riber. 

Send  for  sample  copy  to  the  publishers, 

CLARK  W.  BRYAN  A  CO.. 

Holyoke,  Mass., and  hi  Broadway,  New  "York. 

ron  SALE  BY  ALL  NCWBOCXLCSS, 


'  every  county  to  sell  our 
goods.  Salar.v  $75  per  Month  and  Expenses. 
Canvassing  Outfit  and  Particulars  FREE. 
Stanoaud  Silvei-Wabe  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Womanhood. 


R.  H.  MACY  &  CO. 

14th  ST.,  SIXTH  AVE.,  and  ISth  ST., 

NEW  YORK. 


JAMKLTLE'S 


The  BEST  COMPOUND 

EVER  INVENTED  FOR 

WASHING  CLOTHING. 

and  everything  else,  in  Hard  or  Soft  Wa¬ 
ter,  without  flunger  to  fabric  or  hands 
Saves  Labor,  Time,  aud  .Soap,  iiniaz- 
Ingly,  and  ift  of  ^rrnt  to  li(>UR(*keepc‘rH. 

Sold  by  all  Grooers^ — but  Bue  that  vile  Cc»unter- 
felt«  are  not  urgotl  upon  you.  PKAKL1!VK 
is  the  only  sitfe  larflele,  and  always  lM*aw 
name  of  JAM  ICS  FY’LK,  \ew  York,. 


THE  AMERICAN  TRACT  SOCIETY 

Earnestly  solicits  from  churches,  Sabbath- 
schools,  and  individuals,  the  means  for  giving 
religious  reading  and  sending  colporters  to 
the  Immigrants  and  other  needy  classes,  and 
printing  in  147  languages  for  foreign  missions ; 
for  all  of  which  it  depends  wholly  on  donations 
and  legacies.  Send  to  O.  R.  Kingsbury,  Treas¬ 
urer,  150  Nassau  street.  New  York. 


THE  HEBREW  FEASTS 

In  THEIR  Relatuin  TO  Recent  Uritical  Hy- 
POTHE.SES  Concerning  the  Pentatet  i'h.  By 
Prof.  William  Ilenrv  (Jn'cn,  D.D.,  of  Prin*'*‘t*)ii. 
12mo.  fl.50. 

by  the  same  author. 

The  Argument  <if  the  Rook  «f  .Itih.  -  -  ?!  75 

Moses  and  the  Prophets.  -  -  -  -  1  00 

.Mental  Selenee.  -Y  Text  Rook  for  Seliools 
aiul  Colleges.  By  E.  J.  Hamilton,  D.D.  -  ’2  00 

.Metaphors  In  the  (hispels.  Short  Stiulies. 

By  Donald  Fraser,  D.D.  l'2m*).  -  -  -  1  50 

The  Story  of  linnnuh.  By  Jennie  M. 

Drinkwater  Conklin.  12mo.  -  -  -  1  50 

The  Period  of  the  Kefoninitioii,  1517- 
1<J4S.  By  Linlwig  Hausser.  l'2ino.  -  -  ’2  50 

Home  Truths.  By  J.  (!.  Byl**.  Consi.sting 
of  “  Living  or  Dea*!,”  “  W’lu'at  or  ClialT.” 
an*i  “Startling  Questions.”  3  vols.  in  liox.  3  00 

The  Litile  l.Ihrarj.  By  A.  L.  O.  E. 

20  vols.  in  a  liox.  lOmo,  re*l  clotii.  -  -  0  50 

Spurgeon’s  Sermon  Notes.  From  (tenesis 
to  Proverlis.  l'2mo.  no 

SiH'oiid  Seri<*s  (nearly  r*'a<Iy),  Eeel.  to  Mai.  1  OO 

Taken  or  I.efl.  -Y  Story.  By  tiie  author  of 

“  Christie's  01*1  Organ.”  18m*).  -  -  -  40 


ROBERT  GARTER  &  BROTHERS, 

530  Broadway,  New  York. 

Any  Ilf  the  atjove  sent  by  mall,  iiostage  |>rejiHld.  on 
receipt  of  the  price. 

THE  OCTOBER  NUMBER  NOW  READY. 

The  New  York  Fashion  Bazar. 

pkh’e,  25  C'F.STs  pF.ii  Copy. 

SUB-SCRIPTION  I’lUCE,  $2. .50  I'EU  YEAR. 

(YINT.tlNS 

NEW  FALL  FASHIONS,  AUTUMN  FASHIONS  IN  WOOL 
GOODS,  CHECKS.  CASHMERES  AND  CAMEL'S  HAIR 
SUITS,  SILK.  VELVET.  AND  PLUSH  HECEPTKIN 
AND  EVENIN*4  TOILETS,  FALL  CLOAKS, 
WRAPS,  BAS*JUES,  AND  JACKETS. 

THE  NEW  DRESS  FABRICS  AND  <'*)LORS,  FALL  AND 
WINTER  MILLINERY.  CL*)TH  AND  FELT  HATS  AND 
TURBANS.  ENGLISH  WALKING  FELT  AND 
STRAW  H.ATS.  I’HILDREN'S  FALL  AND 
WINTER  FASHIONS,  W*)*)L 
SUITS  FOR  GIRLS. 

The  0<n<>her  Fashios  Bazar  eoritalnH  the  eonlliiuatlnii  <.f 
H  tieaullful  English  story,  entitled 

WKUUKI)  HA.NUS. 

Also,  the  e*mtiiiuatloii  of  Mrs.  Lucy  Randall  CoiuD.n's 
liest  storv, 

lUA  t'H.ALO.MIlK’S  Iie.ART; 

*1R, 

THE  HUSBAND'S  TRIAL. 

I  Contains  also  the  eoiitliiuatloii  of 

The  Faiiitive  Bride ;  or,  The  Blark  Baioii. 

RY  MARY  E.  BRYAN. 

A  HHiidsome  f'hromo  will  he  given  free  to  every  yi'nrly 
subserlbiT  to  the  Nf.w  York  Montiii.y  Fashion  Ba/.ar 
whose  name  will  he  on  our  IsKiks  when  the  Christmas  iiiim- 
tier  Is  issued.  Persons  desirous  of  availing  themselves  of 
this  elegant  present  w  ill  please  forward  their  aubserlptlons 
as  soon  as  possible. 

THE  NEW  YORK  MONTHLY  FASHION  B.AZAK  Is  for  sale 
l.y  all  newsdealers.  It  will  also  be  sent,  jsistage  prepaid, 
for  25  cents  per  single  <N>py.  The  suliscrlptlon  price  Is  $2.50 
per  year.  .Address  GEOH*iE  MUNKO,  17  to  27  Vamlewater 
Street,  New  York.  (P.  O.  Box  ;i751.) 


BROWN  BROTHERS  &  GO., 

69  Wall  Street,  New  York. 

But  and  Sell  Bili.s  of  Exchange 
Issue  Commercial  and  Tkavelleks 
Credits,  available  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.  Make  Telegraphic  Trans¬ 
fers  OF  Money  to  and  from  Europe 
Make  Collections  in  all  Foreign 
Countries. 


A  GOOD  PHYSICIAN  who  Is  a  Presbyterian  will  learn  fif 
a  good  l<«:atlon  by  aildresslng  the  Rev.  JOHN  H. 
AUGHEY,  Seaton,  Mercer  county.  Ill. 


WANTED— By  a  French  lady,  a  position  as  nursery 
governess.  Unexceptionable  references.  City  pre¬ 
ferred.  Address  E.  L.,  23  East  ;iyth  street.  New  Y’ork. 


Five  Sermons  to  Young  Women. 
By  Rev.  J.  H.  WORCF.STER,  Jr. 
Paper  rovers .  10  cents  net. 


Our  Pit  and  Our  Reek. 

The  Opening  Sermon  of  the  General  Assembly 
of  1885. 

By  Rev.  GEO.  P.  HAYS,  D.D. 

lOnio  Tract  form.  Price.  ..  5  cents  net. 


OBAND  CENTRAL  FANCY  AND  DRY  GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 

OUR  PRICES 


ALWAYS  THE  LOWEST. 


4JI'PERBI.¥  I.O$'.4TEII  HOI  bE,  With  bay  windows, 
piazzas,  hath,  gas,  farnace,  tuts*,  water.  Fourteen 
large  rooms.  Stable,  hennery,  lawn,  fruit.  Very  accessible 
to  depot  and  city— only  half  hour.  Free  and  clear.  Easy 
terms.  HOWARD  BELL,  48  New  street,  New  York. 


The  Bohemian  Church. 

By  Prof.  W.  G.  BLAIKIE,  D.D.,  LL  D. 

lOino  Tract  form.  Price . 4  cents  net. 


A<idres8  orders  to 

.lOHN  A.  BLACK,  Biisiiipss  Siipt., 

1334  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 

Or  WARD  Jt  DRUM.MOND.  116  Nassau  St.  New  York. 


CARPETS. 

NEW  STYLES  NOW  OPEN. 

ALL.  TIIK  LATK8T  NOVELTlfOS  | 

AT  PRICES  LOWER  THAN  EVFffi  BEFORE  KNOWN.  1 

roil  iSrECIALTIEiS 

THIS  WEEK 

WE  OFFER 

1,5(1  CHOICE  DESIGNS  TOURNEY  VELVETS. 

.500  DIFFERENT  STYLES  BEST  BODY  BRUSSELS. 
KKio  CHOICE  Patterns  all-wool  ingrains, 

(ALL  LE;ADIN0  FIRST-CLASS  MAKES,) 

AT  LESS  THAN  C*)ST  OF  PRODUCTION. 

INGRAIN  ART  SQUARES. 

AN  IMMENSE  VARIETY  AT  A  SMALL  ADVANCE  ABOVE 
THE  PRICE  OF  AN  ORDINARY  DRUtKiET. 
REMNANTS  SHEET  OILCLOTHS, 

1,  2,  AND  3  YARDS  WIDE,  AND  FROM  1  TO  4  YARDS 
LONG,  AT  ONE-HALF  THE  REXIULAR  PRICE. 

Upholstery. 

.5(XK)  SINGLE  CURTAINS  FOR  PORTIERES,  AND  3000 
PAIRS  LAl'E  CURTAINS,  IN  2  AND  3  PAIR  LOTS 
ONLY  (ALL  THE  I)IE’FE:RENT  GRADES),  AT 
ABOUT  ONE-THIRD  THEIR  VALUE. 

•20<H)  PIECES  FURNITURE  PI^USH  AT  Si  PE:R  YARD; 
WORTH  $1.50. 

FURNITURE  TAPESTR1E:S  IN  ALL  THE  NEW  DESIGNS 
AND  COLORINGS,  JUST  OPENED  AND  PLACED  ON 
SALE  AT  THE  LOWEST  MARKET  PRICES. 
WINDOW  SHADES  (a  SPECIALTY!. 

SHEPPARD  KNAPP  &  GO., 

Sixth  AviMiiie  and  llltli  Street, 

NEW  YORK. 

James  M’Greery  &  Go. 

Have  now  on  Exhibition  in  all  their 
l>epai‘tiuent.s  an  elegant  iissortinent  of 
the  Latest  Novelties  rroni  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Looms,  including  their  .S|ie<- 
f’ialties  in  ricb  SILKS,  SATIN’S,  and 
VELVETS.  Also  Wool  Dress  good.s  in 
many  new  ainl  exelusive  s#.yles.  City 
bii.vers  are  invited  to  call  anti  e.xsimine. 

Country  orders  receive  prompt  and 
careful  attention.  Address 

HROADW  AV,  Cor.  ELEVENTH  St., 
NEW  YORK. 


ATTENTION  IS  DIRECTED  TO  OUR  LARGE  AND 
ATTRACTIVE  STCKIK  OF 

FALLIOODS. 

ALL  THE  NOVELTIES  IN 

SUITS  AND  CLOAKS  AND  HATS  AND 
BONNETS. 

THE  MOST  IMPROVED  MAKES  OF 

Black  and  Colored  Silks,  Satins,  Velvets, 
and  Plushes. 

HOSIERY,  muWkl  AND  BIOVES 

FOR  LADIES,  GENTLEMEN,  AND  CHILDREN. 


DRESS  GOODS 

IN  THE  NEWEST  STYLES  AND  COLORINGS. 


MXEXN,  HI.VXhiyrM.  AMI  f'l'KTAlNN 

AT  LOWER  PRICES  TUAN  HAVE  RULED  FOR  YEARS. 

LADIES’  mm  (J^DERWEAR. 

OUR  OWN  MANUFACTURE. 

SEND  POSTAL  CARD  FOR  FALL  CATALOGUE,  WHICH 
WILL  BE  READY  ABOUT  OCTOBER  1. 

MAIL  ORDERS  CAREFULLY  E.XECUTED. 


R.  H.  MACY  &  ce. 


JAMKIQ  G. 
GKKATHIHTORY 
OutMollfl  all  other  books.  Hon. 
J.  s.  W  Va.says:  •*  Whofirr 
takcM  tt  ^tp^no  matter  whether  he 
be  Mr.  Blame  9  friend  orenemy^ 
v'lU  net'er  wit  w  down  until  he 
has  rend  the  whole.'*  Hon.  Allen 
(1.  Thuminn,  RayR:  **A  classic 
in  our  political  history.** 
Aff(>nt8  wanted  on  commia* 
slon  ofRalary.  AddreRs, 

The  Jienry  Bill  Pub.  Co., 
AoruHchf  Conn. 


SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES. 


REWARD  INSTITUTE,  Florida,  Orange  County, 

^  N.  V.  Both  sexes:  separate  h*>UHes.  ly.eatlon  very 
healthful.  Terms  mixlerat*-.  Limited  to  12  puiiils.  Send 
for  I’lrcular  t*i  Librarian  of  Institute. 


Mrs.  Rawlins's  Nrhool,  56  W.  55th  St., will  reopen  Sept.  21. 
Mrs.  Rnwllnsnt  home  after  Sept.  1.  Circulars  on  application. 


TIIE  eOLLEdlATE  SCHOOL. 

(F*)I!NDEU  A.  D.  1M20.) 

7*41  Madison  Avenue,  Central  Park,  New  York. 

Rev.  HENRY  B.  CHAPIN,  Ph.D.,  Principal. 

English  and  Classical  Day  School  for  Boys,  with  Primary 
Department.  Gymnasium  New  hulldlng  complete  lu  Its 
apiiolntmeiits.  The  6*'ith  school  year  begins  Wednesday, 
Sept.  23<1,  1885.  Circulars  sent  on  aiipllcatlon. 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

An  English,  French,  and  German  Sch*)ol  for  V*)Uiig  Ia- 
dies.  Nos.  7  an*l  tiGlhhs  street  (formerly  Miss  Cruttenden’i), 
will  reopen  Sept.  16th.  Send  for  elrculnr. 

C.  R.  KINGSLEY.  A..M.,  Prlnelpal. 


VASHAK  COI.l.K<4E,  PonghkceiMle.  N.  V. 
FOR  THE  LIBERAL  EDUCATION  OF  WOMEN, 

with  ucompletc  College  Course,  Schools  of  I’ainling  and 
Music,  .Astronomical  Ohservatory,Laboratorv  of  t%cm- 
istry  and  Physics,  Cahinets  of  Natural  lilstory,  a 
Museum  of  Art,  a  Lilirs^  of  15,000  Volumes,  ten 
Professors,  twenty-three  'Teachers,  and  thoroughly 
equipped  for  ils  work.  Students  at  present  admitted  So 
a  preparatory  course.  Catalogues  sent  on  application. 

J.  UXLAND  KENDRICK.  D.  D.,  Wctiag  Prtsidtnt. 


PRACTICAL.  INMTRUCTinN  P'OR  WOMEN  IN 

mj-x;hanical  and  abchitectukal  dkawino.  Grailuates 
furnished  profitable  employment.  Send  for  circulars. 
NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  STEAM  ENGINEERING, 

No.  3*1  Union  Hijuare  (4th  avenue),  New  York. 


W.  &  J.  SLOANE 

ARE  NOW  SHOWING  ALL  THE  LATEST 

NO\i*:r;riES 

CARPETINGS 

FOR  THE 

FALL  TRADE. 

AIJ40  A  WELL  SELECTED  STOCK  *)F 

Upholstery 

GOODS. 

Broadway,  I8tli  tc  lOtli  Streets, 

NEW  YORK. 


MISSES  GRINNELL’S 

B*)ARDING  AND  DAY  SCHOOL  FOR  YOUNG  LADIES 
AND  CHILDREN. 

.13  East  .T.VtIi  Street,  .New  York. 

Will  reopen  OctotsT  1.  Circulars  sent  on  application. 

YE  SEMINARY,  Rye,  NEW  YORK. 

For  particulars,  address  Mrs.  N.  J.  LIFE. 


li 


1AYI  EA  LAKE  MILITARY  Al’ARKMY.  Aurora, 
^  N.  Y.  MA.t.  W.  A.  FLINT,  Prlncli.al. 


Young  ladikb*  me.minary, 

FREEHOLD,  N.  J. 


4*Jd 
Year 

begins  I  Healthy  location.  Music,  Art.  Moderii  Lan- 
Sept.  33.  I  guag*>s.  Rev.  F.  CHANDLER,  D.D. 

.1.  F.  WRPIAKM,  ».'>»  Madison  Avenue, 
.vB  .New  York.  Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Young 
Ijidles  and  Children.  Speeliil  cla-ss  for  little  hoys.  Also 
Kindergarten.  Ki-ois-iis  Sept.  28th. 

fTFSiON  NEMINAKY.  HOME  SCHfXIL  FOR  BOYS. 

NumlM-r  limited.  Boys  kept  the  entire  year  If  desire*!. 
Flu*  for  College  or  Uuslmiss.  SixU-enth  year  liegliis  Sept. 
Isf.  For  circulars  or  references,  imtutre  of 

Rev.  HENRY  UPSON.  Prlncli.nl, 

New  Pri'Ston,  Litchfield  txiunty,  Ct. 

Peekskill  (N.  Y.)  Military  Arademy.  For  circu¬ 
lars,  address  Col.  C.  J.  WRIGHT,  A.M.,  Principal. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


MILITARY 

ACADEMY. 


CHF.STI;K.  ‘24th  y*'ar  opens  Sept.  16.  .NEW  AMI  i'OSTLT 
BITLIII.MIS.  SUPERIOR  EQUIPMENT.  A  MILITARY  COLLEGE 
Departments  In  Civil  Engliu'erliig,  Chemistry,  Classics, 
and  English.  COL.  THEO.  HYATT,  Pres. 


EST  JERSEY  ACADEMY, 


PERSONS  intending  to  travel,  who  desire  to  leave 
oblldreii  where  they  may  have  a  mother’s  care,  and 
superior  educational  advantages,  especially  in  music  and 
modern  languages,  mayaldress  Box  546,  Clinton,  Oneida 
county,  X.  Y.  References  If  desired. 


w 

■V  RRIIMJKTOM,  tl.  rhrirttiaii  Horne 
W  W  Hrb(M)L  ‘»nly.  PreparoM  for 

Teaching;  thorouKb.  Terrim  iiKKlerate.  Healthful  leca- 
tioo.  h  ifteeu  acres.  Open  8ept.  6,  Send  for  circular. 

PREPARATORY  SCHOOL 
FOR  Lzszas  T71TXYZRSZTT, 

Bethlekem,  Pa. 

Young  men  are  prepared  for  L-eblgh  University,  one  ot 
the  m*ait  excellent  technical  and  classical  Institutions  ot 
the  *)ountry,  an*l  so  bountifully  endowe*!  by  Its  founder 
(Asa  Packer)  that  tuition  Is  entirely  free  t*>  all.  For  partlo 
ulars  apply  to  W.  ULRICH,  Principal. 

Extra  Hummer  session  July  1st — special  preparation  for 
Fall  examination  *>f  Lehigh  University. 


For  YOUNG  LADIES 
and  MISSES, 

HINii  MING,  N.  Y. 

Healthful  location.  Best  advaiitage*  Ig  Ax  ,  .Music,  Elocution.  Englbb  and  Mixlern  Itanguagtw.  Full  or  partial  courses 
Charges  mislerate.  Opens  Sept.  16th.  Rev.  C.  D.  RICE,  Miag  Hlug,  PrlDcIpal. 


OSSINING  INSTITUTE 


IT 
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THA^KSGly]^G  HYMN. 

By  I.  %ettby  Esunihaw. 

God  of  the  Seasons,  hear ! 

To  Thee  our  song  we  raise ; 

Tliy  goodness  crowns  the  circling  year, 
And  well  desen-es  our  praise. 

For  genial  sun  and  shower. 

For  season’s  ordered  train. 

For  bounteous  harvest’s  ample  dower. 
We  chant  the  grateful  strain. 

God  of  the  Nations,  hear! 

We  bow  before  Thy  throne, 

Thy  sov’reign  Majesty  revere. 

And  all  Thy  favor  own. 

With  peace  and  freedom  blest, 

From  plague  and  famine  free. 

Now  be  our  gratitude  confessed  : 

These  blessings  are  from  Thee. 

God  of  the  Ages,  hear ! 

The  years  own  Thy  decree. 

And  brighten  ever  as  they  bear 
Our  spirits  nearer  Thee. 

That  Thou  our  lot  hast  cast 
In  this  most  favored  day. 

So  rich  in  heirdom  of  the  pa.st, 

Inspires  our  joyful  la3-. 

God  of  our  Spirits,  hear ! 

Thy  Spirit-offspring,  we 
Would  gladly  bring  with  hearts  sincere 
Our  offerings  unto  Thee. 

Our  life’s  best  portion  Thou, 

Our  Father  and  our  Friend  ; 

Thou  art  our  God  and  Guerdon  now. 
And  wilt  be  to  the  end. 


CREMATION  IN  ITALY,  AND  SHELLEY’S 
COR  CORDIUM. 

By  Rev.  J.  C.  Fletcher. 

Province  of  Salerno,  Italy,  I 
Near  La  Cava,  August  14tb,  188.1. ) 

An  exceedingly  calm  and  well  written  article 
on  “The  disposal  of  the  dead,”  by  Sir  Lyon 
Playfair  in  the  “  Good  Words  ”  for  August,  re¬ 
calls  the  fact  that  your  correspondent  was  the 
first  in  the  English  language  to  announce  in  a 
London  journal  the  first  cremation  in  Italy  by 
modern  processes.  It  is  now  nearly  ten  j’ears 
ago  that  the  “Cremation  Society”  at  Milan 
completed  the  first  “  crematory  ”  where  bodies 
could  be  rapidlj',  completely,  and  inodorously 
reduced  to  ashes  by  the  employment  of  gas  in¬ 
stead  of  wood  as  a  combustible. 

I  am  not  an  advocate  for  cremation,  but 
there  are  words  of  such  solemn  warning  by  Sir 
Lyon  Playfair  in  a  sanitary  point  of  view  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  disjxisal  of  the  dead,  that  I  have 
determined  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  subject 
from  my  cool  and  airy  perch  here  in  the  Apen¬ 
nines,  within  ninety  minutes  of  the  city  of  Na¬ 
ples. 

First  let  me  call  attention  to  cremation  in 
Italy  in  a  historic  point  of  view.  The  Etrus¬ 
cans  buried  their  dead.  They  had  a  dim  view 
of  immortality,  inasmuch  as  the  living  placed 
the  deceased  in  the  last  resting-place,  and  sur¬ 
rounded  the  body  with  the  ordinary  domestic 
titensils  which  had  served  to  prejmre  food  for 
the  one  now  dead,  or  from  which  their  friend 
ate  when  living.  They  believed  that  there  was 
life  after  death,  and  that  the  coioking  utensils 
and  v'arious  dishes  (patera)  and  drinking  ves¬ 
sels  would  be  used  again.  Hence  the  origin 
of  what  we  call  “  Etruscan  vases,”  though  the 
word  “Italo-Greco  ”  would  be  the  better  term 
of  the  great  majority  of  such  vases,  as  more 
than  ninetj'-nine  hundredths  of  these  funeral 
vases  from  Italy  seen  in  the  European  muse¬ 
ums  and  in  your  Central  Park  museum  in  New 
York,  are  of  the  Italo-Oreek  period  style.  The 
Greeks  who  settled  in  Italy  had  the  same  cus¬ 
tom  as  the  Etruscans,  who  were  there  before 
them,  and  as  in  the  case  of  the  Etruscans,  the 
real  culinary  utensil  which  had  once  been  in 
actual  use  in  the  old  kitchen,  was  no  longer 
placed  in  the  tomb,  but  ideal  vases,  plates,  and 
drinking-cups  were  substituted,  and  in  time 
such  ceramical  wares  became  the  finest  works 
of  art. 

Let  any  one  look  at  the  Italo-Greek  vases 
procured  in  Naples  by  the  late  Col.  Blodgett 
of  New  York  for  your  Museum,  and  it  can  be 
easily  seen  how  from  old  domestic  culinary 
sauce-pans,  water-jugs,  etc.,  were  evolved  the 
beautiful  and  precious,  painted,  fictile  speci¬ 
mens  of  art,  which,  with  the  exceptions  of 
l>aintings  and  designs  from  Herculaneum  and 
Pompeii,  are  the  only  books,  if  I  may  use  the 
expression,  of  outline,  free-hand  drawings  and 
designs  that  have  come  down  to  us  from  the 
ancient  Greeks.  Nine-tenths  of  all  these  kind 
of  vases  are  found  in  Italy  and  Sicilj',  although 
many  beautiful  ones  have  been  discovered  in 
various  parts  of  ancient  Greece,  Macedonia, 
and  Asia  Minor. 

The  greatest  and  most  renowned  manufac¬ 
turing  city  for  the  production  of  these  Italo- 
Greek  vases  was  Nola,  on  the  eastern  border 
of  the  fertile  ('amjeigna  feVu'e — i.e.,  about  twen¬ 
ty  miles  east  of  Naples.  Nola  is  still  a  consid¬ 
erable  city,  and  in  history  it  figures  as  the 
place  where  the  Emperor  Augustus  died,  as 
did  his  father  before  him.  Ancient  Capua  was 
also  famous  for  its  vases. 

The  early  Romans  followed  the  rule  of  the 
old  Etruscans,  and  of  the  Greeks  in  Italy. 
They  buried  their  dead.  But  there  <^ame  a 
change.  The  Roman  Republic  had  become 
strong.  It  embraced  nearly  all  Italy,  and  it 
began  to  pay  attention  to  internal  improve¬ 
ments.  The  Latin  and  Appian  Ways  were 
built,  and  matters  connected  with  the  well  be¬ 
ing  of  men’s  bodies  were  discussed.  Hence 
certain  sanitary  laws  were  passed,  and  amongst 
these  was  a  decree  that  no  sepulture  of  human 
bodies  should  take  place  in  cities,  but  the  re¬ 
mains  of  the  dead  must  be  burned.  It  is 
striking  coincidence  that  the  genuine  manu¬ 
facture  of  painted  vases,  the  beautiful  artistic 
works  of  Nola,  Capua,  and  elsewhere  in  Italy, 
ceased  about  that  time.  There  are  very  few 
fine  vases  found  of  a  later  date  than  from  :J00 
to  250  B.  C. 

But  without  doubt,  in  places  remote  from 
the  great  cities,  and  on  the  islands,  the  custom 
of  burying  the  dead  was  still  kept  up,  and  of 
this  I  had  a  singular  proof  from  a  discovery 
made  in  1876  on  the  island  of  Capri,  which,  you 
know,  is  one  of  the  most  beautifid  and  pictur¬ 
esque  features  in  or  near  the  Bay  of  Naples. 
In  November,  1876,  a  land-owner  wished  to 
level  a  portion  of  his  property,  in  order  that 
he  might  make  a  proper  place  for  what  the 
French  call  the  game  of  houte,  which  is  in  a 
small  degree  related  to  our  bowling.  In  this 
levelling  the  workman  cut  right  across  an  old 
Roman  burying  ground.  There  was,  of  course, 
intense  excitement  amongst  the  foreign  resi¬ 
dents,  for  skeleton  after  skeleton  was  recover- 
o«l  from  the  long  habitation  beneath  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  earth.  It  was  at  first  thought  they 
were  Greek  tombs  of  the  ante-Roman  jierioil, 
but  amongst  the  skeletons  one  was  discovereil 
(by  a  New  York  artist)  which  had  been  provid¬ 
ed  with  money  for  the  defunct's  ferriage  across 
the  river  Styx.  The  artist  referred  to  obtained 
the  closed  upper  and  lower  jaws,  in  the  clench¬ 
ed  teeth  of  which  was  a  Roman  coin  of  the 
reign  of  Tiberius.  Becker,  one  of  the  authori¬ 
ties  on  Greek  and  Roman  archteology,  doubts 
if  it  were  a  Roman  custom,  as  well  as  a  Greek 
one,  to  put  money  into  the  mouths  of  the  dead 
to  iiay  old  Charon.  But  Juvenal  and  Proper¬ 
tius  refer  to  it  as  a  Roman  custom,  and  this 
proves  also,  indirectly,  that  in  out-of-the-way 
places  Romans  still  continued  to  bury  their 


dead.  Here,  however,  on  the  island  of  Capri, 
was  found  proof  jxisitive  that  as  late  as  the 
reign  of  Tiberius  (who  died  A.  D.  37)  sepulture 
was  the  custom  in  remote  and  isolated  locali¬ 
ties. 

But  so  long  as  heathen  Rome  had  sway%  there 
were  no  intermural  interments  in  their  cities 
and  strongholds.  We  know  how  the  burning 
of  the  bodies  of  the  dead  was  a  matter  of  great 
ceremony,  and  we  know,  too,  that  some  of  the 
most  splendid  monuments  in  the  Imperial  city 
and  its  neighborhood— monuments  which  have 
defied  the  tooth  of  time— were  those  erected  to 
enshrine  the  ashes  of  the  dead.  There  are  few 
passages  of  history  more  eloquent  than  the  de¬ 
scription  given  by  the  Dean  of  Chester  of  the 
arrival  of  Paul  at  Rome  as  he  passed  over  the 
Via  Appia,  and  for  miles  beheld  on  either  side 
of  him  the  grand  mausolea,  the  funeral  tem¬ 
ples,  and  the  smaller  tombs— alt  in  costly  mar¬ 
ble,  jwrphyry,  or  Egyptian  granite  — which 
held  the  ashes  of  the  great,  jiowerful,  and  rich 
patrician  families  of  the  empire.  Who  that 
has  been  to  Rome  does  not  recall  the  gigantic 
mausolea  of  Augustus,  and  of  Hadrian  within 
the  city,  of  Cecilia  Metella  on  the  Appian  Way, 
and  the  Pyramid  of  Caius  Cestius  near  the  Os- 
tian  Gate  ?  The  first  (the  mausoleum  of  Au¬ 
gustus)  to-day  is  used  as  a  circus,  and  can 
contain  thousands  of  spectators;  the  second, 
under  the  name  of  the  Castello  St.  Angelo,  is 
the  largest  fortress  of  Rome,  and  before  Italy 
became  united,  was  always  a  place  of  refuge 
for  the  Popes  when  any  mob  or  insurrection 
threatened  the  insecure  Vatican.  These  two 
vast  mausolea,  by  especial  decree  within  the 
city,  were  erected  to  contain  the  ashes  of  Au¬ 
gustus  brought  from  Noia,  and  of  Hadrian, 
who  died  and  was  cremated  at  Paul’s  Puteoli. 

When  the  incineration  of  the  dead  ceased  in 
the  Roman  Empire,  we  know  not  precisely, 
but  it  was  probably  in  the  fourth  century, 
when  Christianity  had  taken  the  place  of  pa¬ 
ganism.  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair  says  that  “  In  ail 
Christian  countries  burial  has  become  univer¬ 
sal,  and  the  recent  movement  in  favor  of  cre¬ 
mation  comes  to  us  as  a  startling  surprise.  In 
the  earlier  stages  of  Christianity  there  was  a 
simple  and  primitive  belief  which  still  lurks 
among  the  uneducated,  that  the  actual  bodies 
of  the  dead  are  to  be  changed  into  glorified 
bodies  for  immortality.”  He  also  says  that 
the  burning  of  heretics  and  infidels  jiroduced 
a  horror  of  this  mode  (cremation)  of  disposing 
of  the  dead,  and  gave  to  burial  a  visible  sign 
of  faith  in  the  future.  He  continues : 

“  To  those  who  have  studit^l  the  beautiful  words 
of  St.  Paul  In  1  Cor.  xv.,  the  nou-idoiitity  of  the  nat¬ 
ural  with  the  spiritual  bo<ly  is  manifest ;  but  the 
loving  memories  which  cling  to  the  dead,  incline 
us  to  forget  the  biachings  of  both  religion  and 
science.  No  Christian  would  deny  tliat  the  ble.ss- 
ed  martyrs  who  were  burned  at  the  stake,  or  de¬ 
voured  by  wild  licasts  in  the  arena,  were  as  certain 
of  immortality  as  the  believers  who  are  buried. 
Socrates,  who  had  faith  in  the  future,  was  asked 
by  his  friends,  wlule  the  poison  was  numbing  his 
body,  whether  he  would  like  to  be  burned  or  bur¬ 
ied,  and  he  replie<l  in  verj’  wise  words  that  he  car¬ 
ed  not  which,  provided  that  his  friends  did  not 
think  that  they  were  burning  or  burying  Socrates.” 

In  following  up  the  history  of  cremation  in 
Italy,  I  do  not  know  of  any  instance  from  the 
Pagan  Roman  period  previous  to  the  22d  of 
January,  1876  (the  date  of  the  inauguration  of 
the  “Cremation Society’s  ”  furnace  in  the  cem¬ 
etery  at  Milan),  with  the  exception  of  the  in¬ 
cineration  of  Shelley  on  the  beach  at  Via  Reg¬ 
gio,  between  Leghorn  and  Spezia,  in  July,  1822, 
and  of  an  East  Indian  Prince  near  Florence  in 
1865.  That  is,  these  were  the  only  exceptions, 
unless  we  count  those  compulsory  cremations, 
such  as  the  burning  of  “  heretics”  and  crimi¬ 
nals.  I  had  until  recently  supposed  that  the 
burning  of  the  poet  Shelley’s  body  was  a  half- 
poetic,  half-pagan  freak  of  his  friends  Byron, 
Leigh  Hunt,  Trelawny,  and  others ;  but  hav¬ 
ing  occasion  here  in  Italy  to  study  up  the  sub¬ 
ject,  I  ascertained  that  the  sanitary,  or  rather 
the  (juarantine,  laws  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of 
Tuscany,  at  that  time  required  the  burning  of 
dead  bodies  thrown  up  from  the  sea.  Wil¬ 
liams,  who  was  drowned  from  the  same  boat 
as  Shelley,  was  burned,  and  his  ashes  were 
taken  to  England ;  while  the  ashes  of  Shelley 
and  the  unconsumed  heart  of  the  poet  were 
taken  to  Rome,  and  buried  in  the  English  Cem¬ 
etery— that  <iuiet  spot  near  the  Ostian  Gate  of 
the  “Eternal  City.”  The  cremation  of  Shel¬ 
ley  and  Williams  was  but  a  rude  affair,  and 
was  sickening  to  those  engaged  in  it.  Byron 
suffered  greatly  from  nausea,  and  almost  faint¬ 
ed  from  the  stench.  After  the  transportation 
of  Shelley’s  ashes  and  (it  has  been  the  general 
belief  until  recently)  his  heart  to  Rome,  his 
devoted  friend  Trelawnv*  erected  that  marbie 
slab  which  so  many  of  your  readers  have  seen, 
with  its  inscription  of  “Cor  Cordium,”  and 
the  appropriate  (as  it  has  been  thought  hith¬ 
erto)  quotation  from  the  “  Tempest  ”  : 

“  Nothing  of  him  that  doth  (ado 
Blit  doth  .Huffor  a  sea-change 
Into  something  rich  and  strange.” 

But  it  seems  that  visitors  to  Rome  must  give 
up  all  their  sent  imentality  in  regard  to  Shel¬ 
ley’s  “  heart  of  hearts  ”  :  for  recent  investiga¬ 
tion  shows  that  it  is  probably  his  liver  which 
w.as  not  consumed  on  the  rude  funeral  pyre  on 
the  beach  of  Via  Reggio.  A  Mr.  A.  S.  Bick- 
nell  is  the  iconoclast  who  recently,  in  the  Lon¬ 
don  Athenamm,  breaks  the  sentimental  iilol  of 
so  many  pilgrims  to  Shelley’s  heart.  There 
had  been  a  recent  review  of  Mr.  .Teaffreson’s 
book,  “The  Real  Shelley,”  in  The  Athenmum, 
which  called  forth  the  letter  of  Mr.  Bicknell. 
Mr.  .Teaffreson  says  “All  the  world  knows  how 
Shelley’s  torn  and  disfigured  corjise  was  re¬ 
duced  to  ashes  and  a  few  fragments  of  bone 
(with  the  e.\ception  of  the  heart,  which  would 
not  be  burnt)  on  the  pyre.”  Unto  which  Mr. 
Bicknell  remarks  that  “Probably  since  Tre¬ 
lawny,  shortly  after  the  poet’s  death,  report¬ 
ed  that  ‘his  [Sheliey’s]  heart  remained  entire,’ 
his  statement  has  been  unhesitatingly  accept¬ 
ed.  I  have,  however,  reason  for  thinking  that 
the  story  does  not  rest  on  trustworthy  evi¬ 
dence.”  Mr.  Bicknell  then  goes  on  to  show 
that  even  in  the  modern  cremation  furnaces, 
with  a  whirlwind  of  concentrated  gas-fire 
which  consumes  a  body  in  sixty-five  minutes, 
the  liver,  the  base  of  the  skull,  and  one  or  two 
of  the  most  solid  portions  of  the  bone,  are  the 
last  to  be  consumed.  The  heart  is  one  of  the 
quickest  to  go.  He  thinks  that  Byron,  Leigh 
Hunt,  and  Trelawny  did  not  know  enough  of 
anatomy  to  distinguish  the  liver,  with  its  thin 
edges  burned  off,  from  the  heart ;  in  short, 
they  took  the  shrunken  remains  of  one  organ 
for  the  whole  of  the  other.  From  one  account 
which  I  read  of  the  cremation  of  Shelley,  I  do 
not  think  that  his  friends  were  in  a  condition 
to  be  good  judges  between  hearts  and  livers: 
for  just  after  the  pyre  burned  out,  they  adjourn 
ed  to  a  hotel,  and  some  of  them  became  beast 
ly  intoxicated. 

Of  course  Mr.  Bicknell  has  cruelly  broken  a 
delusion,  but  what  shall  we  think  of  his  fur¬ 
ther  cruelty  in  the  following  sentence,  which 
shows  that  neither  heart  nor  liver  is  beneath 
the  marbie  with  its  “  Cor  Cordium  ” :  “  Mr.  J. 
A.  Symonds  asserts  that  Shelley’s  heart  was 
given  by  Leigh  Hunt  to  Mrs.  Shelley,  and  is 
now  at  Bascombe,  the  seat  of  the  present  Bur 
onet  [Shelley],  and  it  would  be  easy  for  some 
competent  anatomist  to  determine  the  ques¬ 
tion  I  have  raised  ”  ?  On  what  horns  of  a  di¬ 
lemma  we  are  spitted,  viz:  (1)  if  any  part  of 


Shelley’s  remains  is  in  that  well  known  bury- 
ing-place,  it  is  his  liver,  not  his  heart ;  but  (2) 
whether  heart  or  liver,  it  “  is  now  at  Bascombe, 
the  seat  of  the  present  Baronet”! 

I  do  not  know’  any  thing  that  has  so  disgust¬ 
ed  me,  and  taught  me  the  vanity  of  this  shrine¬ 
worshipping  business.  As  a  faithful  corre- 
sixmdent,  I  have  to  admit  that  I  have  gone  on 
the  pilgrimage  too,  but  I  will  not  do  it  again, 
and  I  raise  the  w’arning  for  future  visitors  to 
Rome.  For  their  sakes,  I  give  Mr.  Bicknell’s 
concluding  words  in  The  Athenaeum :  “  In  any 
case  [whether  the  liver  is  at  Rome  or  at  Bas¬ 
combe]  the  hero-worshipping  and  sentimental 
tourists  who  go  in  crowds  to  that  lonely  spot 
beneath  the  pyramid  of  Caius  Cestius,  to  mourn 
over  Shelley’s  untimely  fate,  have  been  strange¬ 
ly  deceived  for  more  than  sixty  years  in  believ¬ 
ing  that  beneath  the  marble,  graven  w’ith  the 
touching  w’ords  ‘Cor  Cordium,’  lies  the  flame¬ 
proof  heart  of  their  favorite  poet.”  Mr.  Bick¬ 
nell  may  not  have  intended  a  pun,  but  that 
w’ord  “  lies  ”  is  a  verb  of  two  very  essentially 
different  meanings,  and  I  am  afraid  that  Shel¬ 
ley’s  ashes  will  not  have  so  many  pilgrims  in 
the  future ;  or  at  least  all  honest  people  who 
would  not  wish  even  a  stone  to  tell  a  lie,  will 
continue  their  way  in  the  horse-cars  through 
the  Ostian  Gate  to  St.  Paul’s  outside  of  the 
walls,  without  stopping  at  the  shrine  of  Shel¬ 
ley. 

Trelawny,  when  in  1822  he  purchased  the 
land  marked  with  the  “Cor  Cordium”  stone, 
also  made  provision  for  his  own  sepulture. 
Threescore  years  passed  by,  and  his  cremated 
remains  (the  cremation  took  place  in  Ger¬ 
many,  as  no  provision  is  made  for  it  in  Eng¬ 
land)  w’ere  placed  by  the  side  of  the  ashes,  not 
the  heart,  of  his  beloved  friend  Shelley. 


iFamlls?  at 

HALLOWED  BE  THT  NAME. 

On  a  beautiful  Sunday  in  September,  Rev.  F. 
B.  Perkins  of  Stockbridge,  Mass.,  preached  a 
sermon  to  the  children  of  his  congregation, 
from  this  text.  Matt.  vi.  9 :  “  Hallowed  be  Thy 
name.”  As  we  children  of  a  larger  growth  lis¬ 
tened  W’ith  such  interest  and  earnestness  to 
the  helpful  w’ords,  we  longed  to  have  our 
Ev.\xgelist  children  hear  them  also.  We  can¬ 
not  give  the  sermon  entire,  for  want  of  space, 
but  we  asked  the  privilege  of  making  a  few  ex¬ 
tracts  from  it  to  insert  in  our  children’s  de¬ 
partment.  We  feel  assured  that  they  will  help 
our  young  readers  to  be  more  loving  and  obe¬ 
dient  chiidren  to  the  good  Father  in  heaven. 

_  S.  T.  P. 

The  word  hallow  is  the  same  as  “  to  make 
holy.”  In  the  Lord’s  prayer  w’e  do  not  ask 
that  the  Lord’s  name  may  be  made  holy.  It  is 
that  already.  But  w’e  pray  that  every  being  in 
the  universe  may  eee  that  it  is  hohj,  and  feel  as 
is  right  toward  our  Father  in  heaven.  ...  A 
father’s  honor  lies  very  much  in  the  keeping 
of  his  children.  We  can  easily  see  how  this 
must  be  so.  If  one  of  them  commits  a  crime  or 
does  some  other  disgraceful  thing,  the  whole 
family  feel  the  shame,  and  so  on  the  other 
hand  if  a  son  or  a  daughter  rise  to  honor,  the 
whole  family  feel  ennobled  by  it.  When  a 
young  man  starts  out  to  make  his  way  in  the 
w’orld,  it  is  one  of  the  most  common  counsels 
that  he  live  so  that  his  parents  shall  never 
have  cause  to  feel  ashamed  of  him.  Let  a  boy 
thus  go  away  from  home  and  show  himself  to 
be  manly  and  trustworthy  in  everything,  and 
people  will  not  only  praise  him,  they  will  also 
say  that  boy  had  a  good  home.  I  know  his  fa¬ 
ther  and  mother  must  have  been  excellent 
people  and  very  careful  in  training  him.  But 
if  the  boy  is  the  opposite  of  all  this,  mean  and 
untrustworthy,  he  wiil  be  blamed  and  his  pa¬ 
rents  also,  it  is  probable.  One  will  say  to  an¬ 
other,  Something  wrong  in  that  boy’s  home ; 
evidently  his  training  has  been  none  of  the 
best.  I  remember  an  anecdote  told  about  John 
Quincy  Adams,  one  of  the  early  Presidents  of 
the  United  States.  He  was  sitting  in  his  seat 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  at  Washing¬ 
ton  one  day,  when  a  gentleman  came  over  to 
him  and  .said  “  Mr.  Adams  I  know  how  yoti 
came  to  be  what  you  are.  I  have  just  been 
reading  the  letters  of  your  mother.”  “  Yes,” 
replied  Mr.  Adams,  “  I  owe  it  to  her.”  All 
that  he  had  gained  of  honor  became  an  honor 
to  his  mother’s  name.  Just  in  this  way  we 
may  be  an  honor  or  a  shame  to  our  heavenly 
Father.  We  may  live  pure,  high-minded, 
saintly  lives,  may  be  noble  men  and  women  in 
the  best  sense,  faithful  in  every  duty,  brave 
in  defending  what  we  think  is  right,  gentle, 
peaeeable,  i>atient  and  forgiving,and  thus  hon¬ 
or  the  name  of  our  heavenly  Father  by  our 
daily  lives.  .  .  .  We  may  help  to  hallow  the 
beloved  name  by  the  way  we  si>eak  of  Him. 
The  manner  in  which  we  utter  the  name  of 
our  heavenly  Father  or  refer  to  Him,  makes  a 
vast  difference  in  the  honor  whicli  we  give  to 
Him. 

It  makes  one  shudder  sometimes  to  hear  the 
blessed  name  which  is  really  all  our  hope, 
thrown  about  so  carelessly  and  so  wickedly. 
One  can  hardly  go  through  the  streets  without 
hearing  poor  sinners  trifling  with  the  name  of 
their  God  ami  Saviour.  Sometimes  they  will 
scatter  oaths  through  their  telk  so  carelessly, 
that  they  don’t  realize  they  are  swearing.  Oth¬ 
ers  fling  it  in  curses  at  the  head  of  their  ene¬ 
mies,  trying,  it  would  seem,  to  make  the  good 
and  holy  Father  a  jiartner  of  their  wicked  hate 
and  agent  of  their  malice.  Such  things  are 
just  what  ought  not  to  be  done,  what  cannot 
be  done  without  taking  away  from  God’s  honor 
instead  of  making  His  name  holy. 

And  so  I  urge  on  you,  if  you  want  to  carry 
out  the  spirit  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  to  be  very 
careful  how  jou  use  the  name  of  our  heavenly 
Father,  and  how  you  refer  to  Him.  Never  al¬ 
low  yourselves  under  any  circumstances  to  ut¬ 
ter  any  of  His  titles  carelessly,  or  bring  Him 
into  your  conversation  excei>t  you  do  it  rever¬ 
ently  and  carefully.  Never  make  sport  of  any¬ 
thing  connected  with  Him,  of  the  Bible,  or  any 
of  the  truths  which  are  taught  in  the  Bible. 

The  story  is  told  of  Edward  VI.,  the  young 
King  of  England,  that  once  upon  a  time  some 
of  his  companions,  wishing  to  reach  ui)  to  a 
high  shelf,  placed  a  large  Bible  in  a  chair  and 
stood  upon  it.  But  no  .sooner  did  the  King  see 
this  than  he  took  up  the  volume  reverently, 
wiped  from  it  th**  footmark,  and  begged  his  at¬ 
tendant  never  again  to  show  such  disrespect 
to  the  Word  of  God.  This  was  a  good  le.s.son. 
So  far  as  it  went,  it  hallowed  the  name  of  God 
for  himself  and  for  his  friends. 

We  may  hallow  God’s  name  also  by  the  waj’ 
we  pray.  We  can  jiray  to  Him  humbly  as  to 
the  great  God,  the  Creator  and  Ruler  of  the 
universe,  the  holy  God,  while  we  are  but  sin¬ 
ners.  .  .  .  We  can  hallow  His  name  by  the 
manner  we  work  for  Him.  Our  heavenly  Fa¬ 
ther  is  known  by  His  children  just  as  any  oth¬ 
er  father  is.  The  real  power  for  good,  all  of  it, 
starts  with  our  heavenly  Father,  and  we  gain 
it  from  Him  as  His  gift.  Some  of  you  perhaps 
have  seen  one  of  those  arrangements  for  draw¬ 
ing  cars  up  a  steep  grade.  One  which  I  have 
in  mind  is  the  switch-back  railway  at  Mauch 
Chunk,  Penn.  There  the  track  is  laid  up  the 
mountain,  and  a  steel  band  runs  from  the  bot¬ 
tom  to  the  top ;  to  this  steel  band  the  car  is  at¬ 
tached.  So  far  so  good ;  but  how  is  this  car  to 
crawl  up  the  steep  mountain  side  ?  Perhaps 
we  wonder  as  we  take  our  seats  and  feel  our¬ 
selves  carried  up,  up  above  the  trees,  above  the 


hills,  all  the  way  to  the  summit.  Then  we  see 
how  it  is.  There  is  an  engine  at  the  top  of  the 
mountain,  and  it  was  the  power  of  the  engine 
which  drew  the  car  along.  There  must  be  the 
track  and  the  band  and  the  car  of  course,  but 
the  power  came  from  above,  not  from  below. 
And  this  is  just  how  it  is  in  all  our  work 
for  God  that  amounts  to  anything— the  power 
starts  above  and  is  brought  down  to  us,  and  by 
this  power  only  can  we  accomplish  anything. 
May  the  dear  Lord  help  you  in  all  these  ways 
to  hallow  His  name  upon  earth. 


SOME  THOUGHTS  FOB  THE  HOME-KEEPERS. 

By  Susan  Teall  Ferry. 

How  like  the  Father’s  “  many  mansions  ”  of 
peace,  goodwill,  and  love,  our  homes  would  be, 
if  we  could  only  banish  from  them  the  bicker¬ 
ings,  jealousies,  and  sharp  retorts  which  we  so 
often  give  to  those  who  are  the  nearest  and 
dearest  to  our  hearts.  How  true  it  is  that  we 
have  pleasant  looks  and  kindly  words  for  the 
stranger  and  the  guest,  but  for  our  own,  to 
whom  we  are  closely  bound  by  sacred  ties  of 
kindred  and  love,  we  reserve  oftentimes  the 
unlovely  part  of  our  nature. 

The  little  jealousies  among  the  home-circle, 
how  they  will  assert  themselves!  How  often¬ 
times  we  feel  and  act  so  unjustly  toward  the 
loved  members  of  our  own  household.  Bro¬ 
thers  and  sisters,  instead  of  being  proud  of 
each  other’s  achievements,  are  so  often  envi¬ 
ous,  and  depreciate  the  merits  of  each  other. 
Then,  too,  how  apt  we  are  to  be  irritated  and 
annoyed  over  the  individualities,  the  ways,  of 
those  with  whom  we  live.  Instead  of  contin¬ 
ually  allowing  ourselves  to  run  against  the 
sharp  corners  of  each  other’s  characteristics, 
how  much  more  conducive  it  would  be  to  the 
peaceful  atmosphere  of  the  home-life,  if  we 
would  only  stop  to  consider  that  we  too  have 
our  individual  ways,  which  may  not  in  all  re¬ 
spects  be  any  more  acceptable  to  our  friends. 
If  we  could  only  always  remember  in  the  home- 
life  that  “  we  are  not  called  ui>on  to  preach, 
but  to  practice  in  our  daily  living.” 

Svveet,  pleasant  words  and  ways,  even  from 
one  member  of  the  family',  has  such  an  uplift¬ 
ing,  ennobling  influence  over  the  others,  that 
the  whole  atmosphere  of  the  home  is  cleared 
and  softened  by  it.  A  smile  when  all  are  frown¬ 
ing,  a  cheerful,  helpful  word  when  others  are 
bickering,  a  kindly  manner  toward  those  who 
have  offended  us,  are  blessings,  like  rays  of 
sunshine  in  a  dark,  tempestuous  day.  Cheer¬ 
fulness  in  the  face  of  difficulties  is  a  virtue  but 
too  lightly  prized ;  at  such  times  it  often  be¬ 
comes  the  finest  heroism. 

The  habit  of  contradicting  each  other  in  the 
household,  is  very  unhappy'  in  its  results.  Ev¬ 
erybody  else  does  not  see  things  in  the  same 
light  we  do;  oinnions  differ.  Every  member 
has  rights'in  the  way  of  thinking  and  looking 
at  different  subjects.  If  we  are  satisfied  that 
the  light  in  which  the  subject  is  seen  by  others 
is  a  wrong  one,  unkindly  and  spirited  argu¬ 
ments  will  not  make  the  matter  right,  especial¬ 
ly  when  “  having  our  say  ”  is  the  paramount 
object  of  the  discussion.  Justice  to  each  other 
in  thought  and  deed  should  be  the  inspiring 
motive  of  our  intercourse  with  each  other. 
When  one  member  of  the  family  has  “  made  a 
mark  ”  in  the  right  direction,  be  just  and  gen¬ 
erous,  and  give  credit,  oven  if  it  does  place  us 
a  little  in  the  background.  Have  respect  for 
each  other’s  individual  property.  Always  pay 
with  promptness  anything  that  is  borrowed, 
no  matter  how  small  the  value.  Have  the 
same  idea  of  honor  and  integrity  in  the  family 
that  a  right-minded  person  has  in  the  commer¬ 
cial  world. 

Those  who  arc  working  in  our  service  often¬ 
times  have  many  trials  and  discouragements. 
Let  us  toke  an  interest  in  their  private  lives. 
Oftentimes  ignorant  and  without  any  “  fine 
jioints  ”  of  character  to  help  them  in  their 
struggle,  they  receive  great  benefit  from  the 
kindly  counsel  and  heliiful  ways  of  those  for 
whom  they  labor,  and  whose  knowledge  and 
judgment  is  better  than  theirs.  O  if  we  could 
only  realize  how  soon  the  home  maybe  broken 
up— how  soon  one  of  the  loved  ones  may  be 
carried  out  of  it  never  to  return— we  would  not 
fret  and  irritate  each  other  with  so  many  care¬ 
less,  thoughtless  words.  All  these— what  we 
may  be  pleased  to  call  the  “  little  things  ” — 
are  the  very  ones  that  make  up  the  happiness 
or  misery  of  the  home-life. 

We  heard  a  lady  say  that  la  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  her  daily  affairs  in  the  househohl,  when 
she  found  herself  “worked  up”  over  things 
that  were  going  wrong,  and  she  was  afraid  of 
saying  or  doing  injudicious  things  on  the  im¬ 
pulse  of  the  moment,  that  she  went  off  by  her¬ 
self  and  sat  upon  the  garret  stairs  until  she 
could  collect  and  straighten  out  her  own  mind 
as  to  the  right  and  wrong  of  the  question,  and 
her  duty  in  the  matter.  The  garret  stairs,  in 
point  of  elevation,  were  a  little  nearer  heaven 
than  any  other  part  of  the  house.  The  Good 
Counsellor  and  Strength-Giver  never  failed  to 
meet  her  there.  O  let  us  ever  keei)  in  mind 
that 

Tliej-  are  sucti  dear  familiar  feet  tliat  go 
Along  the  path  witli  ours — feet  fast  or  slow, 
.\iid  tiying  to  keel*  pace;  if  the}’  mistake 
Or  tread  upon  some  tlower  that  we  would  take 
Upon  our  breast,  or  bruise  some  reed. 

Or  crush  our  Hope  until  it  bleed, 

We  may  lie  mute, 

Not  turning  quickly  to  impute 
Grave  fault,  for  they  and  we 
Have  such  a  little  way  to  go — i.’an  be 
Together  such  a  little  while  along  the  way. 

We  will  lie  patient  while  we  niay. 

So  many  little  faults  we  llml  ! 

We  see  them  :  for  not  blind 

Is  Love.  We  .see  them  ;  but  if  you  and  I 

Perhaps  remember  them  some  by-and-by, 

They  will  not  b»; 

Faults  thim — grave  faults — to  you  and  me. 

But  just  Olid  ways,  mistakes,  or  even  le.s.s— 
Remembrances  to  liless. 

Days  change  so  many  things — yes,  hours; 

W(!  see  so  differently  in  suns  and  showms  ; 

Mistaken  words  to-night 

May  be  so  cherished  by  to-morrow's  light  ; 

We  may  be  patient,  for  we  know 
There’s  such  a  little  way  to  go. 


KIND  WORDS. 

A  very  touching  incident  came  to  my  knowl¬ 
edge  a  few  days  ago,  and  to  show  the  power  a 
good  man  or  woman  may  have  over  those  with 
whom  they  come  in  contact,  even  witii  the  lit¬ 
tle  children,  I  will  relate  it  here : 

An  old  clergyman  over  eighty  years  of  age, 
who  had  spent  fifty  years  of  his  life  in  a  parish 
of  New  England,  met  a  little  lioy  on  the  street 
who  had  never  seen  him  before.  “  Good  morn¬ 
ing,  my  little  child,”  he  .said;  “what  is  your 
name  ?  ”  As  he  spoke  he  laid  his  reverend 
hand  upon  the  little  fellow’s  head.  The  boy 
told  his  name,  and  the  gentleman  said  “OI 
am  so  glad  to  see  you!  I  iioped  to  meet  you; 
I  have  been  looking  for  you.  I  knew  your  dear 
mother,  who  is  now  in  heaven.”  The  child 
ran  home,  and  entering  the  room,  almost 
breathlessly  exclaimed  “(J  Auntie  dear,  I  met 
an  angel  from  heaven,  and  he  knows  my  dear 
mamma  up  there,  and  .stopiied  me  on  the 
street  to  tell  me!  ”  The  long,  silvery  hair  of 
the  aged  messenger  of  God,  and  his  saintly 
faee  with  those  kindly  words  spoken,  made 
this  beautiful  impression  upon  the  mind  of  the 
‘  motherless  child.  S.  T.  P. 


LADT  GOLDEN-ROD. 

BY  CABBIE  W.  BRONSON. 

“  O  pretty  lady  Golden-Rod, 

I’m  glad  you’ve  come  to  town ! 

I  saw  you  standing  by  the  gate. 

All  in  your  yellow  gown. 

No  one  was  with  me,  and  I  thought 
You  might  be  lonely  too ; 

And  so  I  took  my  card-case 
And  came  to  visit  you. 

“  You’re  fond  of  company,  I  know; 

You  smile  so  at  the  sun. 

And  when  the  winds  go  romping  past. 

You  bow  to  every  one. 

How  you  should  ever  know  them  all, 

I’m  sure  I  cannot  tell ; 

But  when  I  come  again,  I  hope 
You’ll  know  mo  just  as  well. 

“  I  love  you.  Lady  Golden-Rod ; 

Y’^ou  arc  so  bright  and  fine ; 

You  never  have  a  rumpled  frock. 

Or  tangled  hair  like  mine. 

1  think  your  mamma  comes  at  night, 

AVhen  we  aie  all  away. 

And  dresses  you  in  green  and  gold. 

Fresh  for  another  day. 

“  How  tall  you  are,  dear  Golden-Rod  ! 
You’re  taller  ’most  than  I ; 

I  cannot  grow  so  very  fast. 

Although  I  try  and'  try. 

0  here’s  mamma,  dear  Golden-Rod  ! 

I’ll  ask  her  please  to  stop  ; 

.\nd  she  shall  say  which  one  of  us 
Comes  highest  at  the  top.” 

The  lovely  Lady  Golden-Rod  ! 

Stie  surely  under-stood : 

For  when  wee  Margie  turned  around. 

She  bent  down  all  she  could. 

Until  the  Huffy  yellow  heads 
Upon  a  level  came, 

.\nd  Margie's  mother,  smiling,  said 
“  Your  lieights  are  just  the  -same  !” 

_  —St,  Nlrbolns. 

DOLLY  S  FAULT. 

Agnes  had  finished  lier  prayers,  and  stood  np 
like  a  little  barefoot  angel  in  'white,  with  meek 
eyes  and  long  bright  hair. 

‘  Get  up,  Dolly  !  ’  And  Bailey,  tiie  nurse  and 
.sole  guardian  of  these  motherless  children,  be¬ 
gan  to  lift  by  the  arm  the  white  figure,  a  little 
smaller,  that  was  still  kneeling  at  her  side. 

‘No!  no!’  shrieked  Dolly,  jerking  her  arm 
away,  and  running  on  her  knees  bi'yond  the 
reach  of  Bailey’s  arm.  ‘No!  no!  my  prayers 
isn’t  finished.’ 

‘  O  come — you  both  finished  together ;  “  and 
keep  me  a  good  child.  Amen.”  ’ 

‘  I  didn’t  say  tliat  one,  because  I  couldn’t  be 
kept  good  unless  I  was  good  to  begin  with,’ 
argued  Dolly,  like  a  young  lawyer.  ‘It’s  just 
the  same  as  my  toes  being  cold — they  couhhn’t 
be  kept  warm  if  they  wasn’t  warm  to  begin  with.’ 

‘  You  will  be  cold  all  over,  kneeling  there  like 
that.’ 

Dolly  did  not  answer  again,  but  the  white  and 
pink  face  plungml  down  on  tliose  useless  little 
hands,  all  softness  and  dimples,  and  one  saw 
only  a  flossy  heap  of  hair  above  a  little  white 
kneeling  figure.  The  words  came  out  half 
smothered  between  her  fingers — 

‘  I’lease,  dear  Lord,  forgive  me  for  brt'aking 
.  .  .  and  till'  poor  birds  !  ’ 

After  this  mysterious  prayer,  Dolly  stood  up, 
took  a  tear  out  of  her  eye  with  the  sleeve  of 
her  night-dress,  and  demurely  suggested  that 
she  might  be  put  to  bed  now. 

‘  What  is  it  you  have  been  smashing,  you  little 
mischief’?’  asked  Bailey,  popping  her  into  her 
white  nest. 

‘  Notliing,’  said  Dolly,  in  quiet  tom's,  but  with 
some  inclination  to  sniffing  and  teal’s. 

‘  But  you  said  you  had  been  breaking  some¬ 
thing.  Was  it  the  old  blue-and-gilt  mug  that 
I  was  so  sorry  about — eh  ’?  ’ 

‘  The  old  blue  mug  wouldn’t  have  been  any 
harm  to  get  broken,’  said  Dolly,  with  profound 
contempt.  ‘  It’s  no  sin  to  break  old  blue  mugs 
if  they  tumble.’ 

‘  Then  what  did  you  break  ?  And  what  was  it 
about  the  birds?’ 

Dolly’s  head  disappeared  altogether  under 
the  bed-elothes. 

‘  Roy,  from  next  door,  asked  her  to  go  pea- 
shootering,’  remarked  Miss  Agnes  gravely, 
standing  like  a  statue  in  the  midille  of  the  floor, 
calmly  eontemplating  tlu*  troubles  of  poor  Dolly. 
Agnes  was  always  ipuet  and  good — “  for  ’twas 
her  nature  to.” 

‘  But  I  never  went  pea-shootering — never  in 
all  my  life,’  sobbed  a  smothered  voice. 

‘Let  her  alone,’ said  Bailey  ;  ‘let  her  go  to 
sleep.’ 

Poor  Dolly  !  because  she  was  in  trouble,  (wei-y- 
thing  seemed  to  go  wrong.  Somebody’s  cup 
turned  over  at  breakfast — Dolly’s,  of  course. 
Somebody’s  shoe-buttons  all  shot  out,  at  the  last 
moment  before  going  for  a  walk — whose  but 
Dolly’s?  Somebody  swallowed  a  i>lum-stone  at 
dinner,  and  it  would  neither  go  up  nor  down — 
of  course  it  was  Dolly’s  plum-stone.  Somebody 
ran  down  the  muddy  lane  at  the  side  of  tlu' 
garden  to  givi'  a  halfpenny  to  a  poor  little  boy 
with  guiiK'a-pigs  ;  and  somebody  stuck  in  the 
mud  of  the  lane  and  eame  back  in  her  stock¬ 
ings,  because  her  shoes  liad  stopped  there. 
Dolly  iigain  ! 

For  a  whole  week  little  Dolly  went  about  de¬ 
murely,  with  bright  hair  and  thoughtful  eyes — 
and  everything  went  wrong  with  her  because 
she  was  so  sail.  Every  night  the  same  prayer 
was  made  by  one  voice  aione,  after  the  two  voii-es 
hatl  ceased  :  ‘And  please  forgive  me  for  break¬ 
ing  .  .  .  and  the  poor  birds  !  ’ 

Nobody  could  coax  Dolly  to  tell  wluit  this 
meant. 

‘  Father  is  to  come  home  to-night,’ said  Dolly 
on  the  last  night  of  tlie  week.  ‘  No,  nursi',  no  ; 
I  won’t  say  any  prayers  till  father  eonu's  in.’ 

Agnes  was  kneeling  silently,  with  closed  eyi's 
— the  happy  Agiu's  who  had  no  troubles.  Dolly 
could  not  be  persuaded  to  kneel  down  too.  She 
eared  for  notliing  but  her  father’s  coming.  Her 
doll  lay  on  the  Moor,  nose-downward  and  un¬ 
thought  of ;  she  insisted  on  keejiing  the  door 
wide  open  to  listen  for  the  cab,  though  she  was 
shivering  with  cold.  ‘  I’ll  .say  my  ji’ayers  pop- 
perly  with  father,  when  he  comes,’ .said  the  little 
child,  anxiously  li.stening. 

‘He  will  come  iqi  and  .say  good-night  to  me, 
won’t  he?’  said  Agnes,  standing  up  at  last — 
Agnes  who  took  the  world  ea.sily.  *  Father  is 
better  pleased  when  we  go  to  lied,  and  have 
patience.’ 

‘  But  I  must  ask  him  before  I  go  to  bed  ;  an^l 
father  wont  mind,’  said  poor  Dolly. 

So  she  was  wrajiped  up  in  a  warm  red  dress¬ 
ing-gown,  with  ten  little  pink  toes  peeping  out 
under  its  edge.  And  when  Agnes,  who  never 
was  tiresome,  was  fast  asleep,  Dolly — ‘  the  tire¬ 
some  child’ — was  carried  down-staiis  almost 
crying  with  impatience  for  her  father’s  voice, 
her  father’s  kiss.  She  lay  snugly  curled  up  in 
his  own  softly  cushioned  arm-chair,  within  .sight 
of  the  dining-room  fire,  and  the  white*  and  glis¬ 
tening  supper-table  that  was  siin'ad  for  him. 

Ill*  came  at  last.  Then*  was  tlu'cab stopping 
— aftejr  a  hundred  cabs  iiad  se'cmed  to  stop  and 
had  driven  by.  Tln'i'e  was  the  knock  ;  ln»w  it 
sounded  through  the  hou.se!  Tlie  little  crea¬ 
ture  in  ruby  n'll  was  like  a  fairy,  with  flowing 
garments,  bright  eyes,  ami  glistening  hair,  as 
she  streb'lmd  her  arms,  and  sprang  a-tijitoe 
from  tlie  chair  to  the  hearthrug  when  tlm  trav¬ 
eller  .stejiped  in. 

‘Ami  so  Agnes  is  fast  asleep.  I  must  go  up 
and  say  good-night.’ 

‘Then  let  me  eomc!  too.’ 

This  was  when  the  supper  was  over.  Agnes 
only  woke  for  a  passing  embrace,  but  Dolly 
held  on  to  the  buttonholes  of  her  fatlu'r’s  <*oat, 
and  pattered  down-stairs  again  beside  him.  It 
amuseil  him  to  see  her  determination  not  to  go 
to  bed.  Here  slie  was  in  the  dining-room  again, 
leaning  on  the  arm  of  his  chair,  after  saying 
good-night  three  times.  What  was  she  staying 
for  ? 

‘  Now  be  off  to  b('d.’ 

‘Gbut  I’ve  been  wanting  to  tell  you  some¬ 
thing  all  the  week,’  .said  Dolly  piteou.sly. 

‘Be  (piick,  then.  What  is  it  that  you  look  so 
grave  about  ?  Dolly,  did  you  ever  see  saucers 
with  red  rims,  and  tears  inside?  ’ 

He  was  looking  at  her  eyes. 

‘  No,’  .said  Doily.  ‘  I  mean — I  mean  I  have 
seen  saucers  with  red  rims,  but  tears  are  never 
in  saucei’s.’ 

‘Are  not  they?  That’s  all  you  know.  Now 
what  is  this  that  you  have  been  waiting  a  week 
to  tell  me  ?  ’ 

Dolly  looked  up  timidly. 

‘  I  never  <iid  anything  so  ilreffie  bad  before.’ 
And  then  the  poor  little  golden  head  sank  to 
hide  the  face  against  his  shoulder. 


‘  O  something  you  did,  was  it  ?  ’ 

The  head  came  up  again  and  said  with  a 
tearful  look  ‘  Yes,’  and  then  Dolly  looked  down 
at  her  thumbs  resting  on  the  arm  of  the  chair, 
and  from  the  long  lasht's  a  tear  or  two  dropped. 
Stic  began  to  wipe  the  tears  into  patterns  on 
the  arm  of  the  chair  with  the  tip  of  one  small 
finger,  not  knowing  in  the  least  w’hat  she  was 
doing.  An  overwhelming  fit  of  shyness  had 
seized  upon  Dolly,  and  there  seemed  to  be  no 
possibility  of  getting  at  any  particulars  about 
the  ‘  something  dreftle.’ 

‘  Suppose  we  talk  about  something  else,  and 
come  back  to  that  ?  How  is  that  fine  ship  of 
yours  that  was  to  sail  on  the  pond  when  I  came 
home  ?  ’ 

A  faint  smile  and  an  absent-minded  answer — 
‘  Very  well,  thank  you.’ 

‘I  had  a  letter  from  my  little  godson — Dick 
Truro.  How  is  Dick  Truro  ?  ’ 

Faint  smile  again,  and  woe-begone  expres¬ 
sion  :  ‘  Very  well,  thank  you.’ 

‘  The  ship  I  gave  to  Dick  at  the  same  time  is 
smashed — total  wreck  !  Won’t  you  give  him 
yours  ? ’ 

No  smile  now,  and  a  calculating  answer — 

‘  Dick  shouldn’t  have  gone  and  tota’- recked  it.  I 
don’t  want  my  ship  to  be  done  that  to.’ 

‘  Very  well ;  keep  it,  Dolly.  But  when  people 
have  done  something  dreadful  they  like  to  do 
something  good  to  make  up  for  it — if  they  are 
really  sorry.’ 

‘  I’m  very  sorry,’  said  poor  Dolly  miserably. 
‘Come  now,  what  is  it?  You  broke  a  window, 
or  something  of  that  sort  ?  ’ 

‘O  no  !  much  more  dreffle  than  that.’ 

‘  Y'ou  broke  Agnes’  tea-set  ?  ’ 

A  sob.  ‘  Much  dreffler  than  that.’ 

‘  Y'ou  (luarrelled  with  the  boys  next  door,  and 
wont  be  friends  with  Roy;  is  that  it?  ’ 

The.  golden  hair  shook  in  denial.  That  would 
have  been  nothing  compared  to  the  weight  on 
her  heart. 

‘What  can  it  be?  Forged  a  bank-note? 
Robbed  a  house  ? ’ 

Dolly  only  shook  her  head.  She  was  too  sad 
to  smile. 

‘  Tell  me,  then.  Ti-y.’ 

Poor  Dolly  opened  hiT  mouth  two  or  three 
times,  as  if  the  whole  story  was  positively  com¬ 
ing.  At  last,  after  gaping  like  a  little  fish,  she 
spoke  a  word  :  ‘  There  was  a  very, big  birds’-nest.’ 
Once  this  beginning  was  made,  all  the  rest  came 
out  resolutely. 

‘  Tliere  was  a  very  big  birds’-nest.  It  was  in 
the  old  tree  at  the  corner  of  the  orchard.  I  saw 
it  from  the  lane,  when  Mrs.  Allan  took  me 
out  with  the  boys.  The  boys  were  down  at  the 
other  end  of  the  lane,  when  I  saw  the  very  big 
birds’-nest.  And  Mrs.  Alian  made  me  prom¬ 
ise  not  to  tell  the  boys,  because  they  might 
want  to  go  and  take  it.  And  I  did  promise.’ 

‘  Y’ery  good,’  said  Dolly’s  father,  listening 
with  much  gravity. 

‘No,  it  wasn’t  very  good  ;  it  was  very  bad.  I 

promised — I  gave  my  liand  on  it - ’ 

‘  Gave  what  ?  ’ 

‘  1  gave  my  hand  on  the  promise— I  did.’ 

‘  Well  ?  ’ 

‘.\nd  just  the  next  day  Roy  said  I  had  never 
si'cn  anything — that  I  had  never  seen  acorns 
and  things,  and  squirrels,  and  birds’-nest.s.  And 
I  said  ’O  yes  I  have,  Roy;  I  saw  a  very  big 
birds’-nest  yesterday  in  the  tree  at  the  corner 
of  the  orchard.’  And  then  I  rt'inembered  I  had 
promised — and  gave  my  hand  on  tlie  promise — 
I  did  !’ 

Poor  Dolly  bi'gan  to  cry  so  sadly  that  her 
father  thought  Roy  must  have  twisted  the  necks 
of  all  the  birds. 

‘  He  wouldn’t  tell  me,’  answered  Dolly,  ‘  and 
nurse  never  would  take  me  down  the  lane,  it 
was  so  muddy.  Even  when  I  ran  down  a  little 
way  after  the  guinea-pig  boy,  I  had  to  leave 
my  shoes  stuck.’ 

‘  Poor  little  girl !  But  how  was  this  so  very 
dreadful,  if  nothing  happened  to  the  birds?’ 

‘  I  broke  my  word,’  said  Dolly,  with  a  tone 
of  breathless  seriousness,  ‘  and  I  gave  my  hand 
on  it.  I  prayed  every  night — be  forgiven — 
bri'aking  my  promise — and  the  boys — the  poor 
birds  !  Is  it  forgiven — tell  me?  ’ 

‘  Yes,  it  is,  Dolly ;  you  really  had  no  intention 
of  breaking  your  word — it  was  because  you  for¬ 
got  ;  and  you  wiil  never  break  a  promise  again.’ 

‘  No  !  ’  with  a  determined  shake  of  the  fair 
little  head.  ‘  But  it  was  so  dreffle  bud  I  can’t 
ever  forget  it.  Don’t  you  think  it  wjus  the 
dreffeli'st  thing  I  ever  did  ?  ’ 

It  si'emed  almost  a  comfort  to  Dolly  to  in¬ 
vestigate  the  grt'at  trouble,  and  not  trc'at  it 
lightly — especially  when  she  added,  with  an  im- 
I'asy  lieait — 

‘  I  wanted  to  tell  you  all  about  it.’ 

‘  So  you  have,  Dolly,  mo.st  honestly.  ’There 
is  just  one  thing  I  should  like  to  know.  What 
sort  of  a  bird  was  it?’ 

‘A  tomtit,’  said  Dolly  gravely. 

‘Very  well,  Dolly,  that’s  all  about  it.  Now 
suppose  you  read  Dick’s  letter,  and  then  trot 
off  to  bed.’ 

Dick’s  h'tter  was  written  in  copy-book  round- 
hand.  It  .said 

Dear  Godfather;  Thank  you  for  the  tip  I 
got  on  my  birthday.  I  don’t  forget  what  you 
.said  about  being  brave.  I  got  my  ship  smash¬ 
ed  before  I  got  to  the  pond.  I  only  .saw  Dolly 
and  Agnes  om-e,  but  I  dug  up  Dolly’s  shoes — 
out  of  the  muddu  st  lane  you  ever  .saw,  which 
—  I  know  they  were  Dolly’s  shoes  —  blacked 
me  up  to  the  elbows,  and  in  the  tree  at  the 
corner  of  Farmer  Higgins’  orchard  I  bravely 
defended  a  birds’-nest  which  five  boys  were 
robing  with  frightful  violins.’  [At  this  part  of 
the  letti'i’  Dick  became  excited  and  his  .spelling 
suffered.]  They  broke  my  ship,  but  I  kept 
them  off  the  nest,  using  Dolly’s  shoes  for  my 
arms,  and  Farmer  Higgins  eame  out  just  in  time, 
and  thraslu'd  me  awful,  because  I  was  the  boy 
he  caught  up  the  tree.  He  would  not  believe  I 
W!us  defending  the  lu'st,  but  used  only  more 
violins  when  I  said  ’twasent  me.  He  then  said 
the  birds  wen*  a  good  kind  of  birds  which  sup- 
(lorts  themselves  entirely  on  worrums,  so  he 
would  watch  that  nobody  came  after  the  mist, 
biH-ause  the  birds  were  coming  after  his  wor¬ 
rums,  which  were  destructive  beasts.  When 
you  come  home,  do  see  Farmi'r  Higgins  and 
stick  up  for  me.  Y'our  affindionate  godson, 

Dick  Truro. 

‘lam  so  glad  about  tin,'  poor  birds;  but  it 
was  all  my  fault,’  said  Dolly.  ‘  Father,  I  will 
give  my  ship  to  him.’ 

Dolly  found  it  easy  to  be  gem  rous,  becau.se 
the  load  was  off  the  little  heart.  Her  first 
promise  was  made  and  kept.  For  Dolly’s  prom¬ 
ises  from  that  time  were  few  and  [ireeious — 
golden  words  that  all  came  true. — The  Quiver. 

A  Cler^y■nttn’H  Rrmarkabm  Kxporifiice. 

Tilt)  lollowitiK  <;oiumuiiic;ation  gives  tlie  history  of 
one  of  a  class  of  cases  especially  foiiml  among  clergy, 
anil  all  professional  men  and  hrain  workers.  The 
ciiange  wrouglit  in  three  months,  as  related  hy  l)r. 
Cusliing,  jiastor  of  the  First  M.  K.  Cliureli,  Rochester, 
N.  Y.  (a  clergyman  of  wide  repute,  whose  statement 
will  not  he  queslioned  (or  a  moment  hy  those  who 
know  liim),  is  truly  inarvollous. 

16  N.  Fitzhuoh  Ht.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

.January  11th,  1881. 

brs.  Starkey  .t  I’alen  : 

bear  Sirs— It  is  nearly  four  years  since  I  first  usad 
Compound  Oxygen.  There  are  those,  doubtless,  wlio 
would  he  glad  to  know  of  its  effects  in  a  case  like  mine. 
For  ilftecn  years  I  had  heen  carrying  heavy  burdens 
and  doing  very  hard  work.  1  found  myself  yradwilly 
tosiny  the.  power  of  endurance,  so  that  my  work  left  me 
much  ejchausted.  I  could  see  that  my  whole  nervous 
system  was  yiviny  way;  that  there  was  a  manifest 
lack  of  vital  force.  This  was  most  afrimrent  and  most 
alarminy  when  I  went  to  my  study.  My  mind  was  los¬ 
ing  its  grip.  Sleep  was  insufficient,  and  unrefreshiny. 

Under  these  circumstances  I  began  the  use  of  Com¬ 
pound  Oxygen.  At  first  I  saw  no  results.  After  a  time 
I  oliscrved  my  digestion  was  mui-h  imnroved.  More 
restful  sleep  lollowed.  At  the  end  of  threji  vumths  I 
found  myself  able  to  preach  Sundau  mornmy,  teach  a 
Bible  class  of  seventy-five  or  a  hundred  after  sermon, 
attend  an  afternoon  service  often,  and  preach  to  a  con- 
yreyatioH  of  a  thousand  persons  in  the  eveniny,  and 
say  in  truth,  at  the  close  of  my  eveiiiny  service,  that  I 
was  not  conscious  of  any  iiu/re  weariness  than  when  I 
beyan  in  the  mominy.  Sly  mind  has  never  worked  bet¬ 
ter  than  iluriny  these  four  years,  and  in  no  otlier  time 
of  my  life  could  1  do  as  much  work,  or  do  it  with  as 
much  ease. 

This  is  my  experience,  and  I  have  much  reason  to  l.>e 
grateful  (or  it.  Sincerely, 

Charles  VV.  Cushinu,  D.D, 

A  “Treutise  on  (Jornimund  (Jxyyen,"  containing  a  his¬ 
tory  of  the  discovery  and  mode  of  action  of  this  remark¬ 
able  curative  agent,  and  a  large  record  of  surprising 
cures  in  Comsumption,  Catarrh,  Neuralgia,  Bronchitis, 
Asthma,  etc.,  and  a  wide  range  of  diseases,  will  fie  sent 
free.  Addre.ss  brs.  Ktarkey  &  1'alen,  1529  Arch  St., 
Philadelphia.  _ 

KMUIj«IO\  <>k  coi>  MVKR  €>IL 

WITH  quinine,  and  PEPSIN, 

PreiMired  by  DAS  WELL.  MaHSEY  A  CO.  (New  York),  Is  moat 
atrengtheulDg  and  easily  taken.  Prescribed  by  leading 
physlctaus.  Label  registered.  All  druggists. 
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iFartifnr*0  Bepartttftnt 


ALBAHT,  TEXAS. 

A  True,  tmt  Xelon-Cobc  Tale. 

He  was  born  in  the  Land  O’  Cakes,  and  rais¬ 
ed  in  a  lowly  cot  among  the  heather.  He  ran 
about  the  braes  of  Aberdeenshire  in  his  boy¬ 
hood  barefooted,  dressed  in  the  kilts,  with  a 
feather  in  his  bonnet,  and  swift  as  the  wild 
deers  of  the  mountains.  But  his  native  hills 
and  valleys  had  no  attractions  for  Tom  in  his 
manhood  days.  He  was  ambitious.  He  was 
determined  to  rise  in  the  world  and  be  a  rich 
man.  The  opi)ortunities  for  catching  the  gold¬ 
en  ox  in  Scotland  were  but  few,  so  he  will  em¬ 
igrate.  But  where  to?  This  was  the  <iues. 
tion  that  agitated  his  thoughts  by  day  and 
filled  his  dreams  by  night.  The  diamond  fields 
of  Africa,  the  gold  lands  of  India.  Australia, 
and  of  California,  followed  by  the  forests  and 
prairies  of  Manitoba,  imssed  in  review’  hourly 
before  his  imagination.  At  last  the  attractions 
of  the  North  British  Possessions  overcame  him, 
and  scraping  his  few  i>ennies  together,  he  left 
the  land  of  his  birth,  assuring  his  friends  that 
when  they  saw  him  again  he  would  be  a  great 
man. 

Manitoba  was  not  the  Eldorado  when  the 
actual  realities  w’ere  experienced  that  he  imag¬ 
ined.  Texas  then  loomed  up  before  his  mind’s 
eye,  as  the  land  where  fortunes  could  be  ac- 
-  cumulated  easily.  So  turning  his  face  to  the 
South,  he  came  to  the  Lone  Star  State  and  en¬ 
gaged  in  raising  watermelons.  He  rented  a 
piece  of  land  for  this  purpose  on  the  Clear 
Fork,  about  twenty-three  miles  from  here,  last 
Spring,  and  entered  into  the  enterprise  with  all 
the  enthusiasm  of  a  schoolboy.  He  never  rais¬ 
ed  watermelons  before  in  his  life,  and  I  doubt 
even  if  he  ever  ate  one.  However,  the  idea  of 
making  a  thousand  dollars  or  two  in  a  few 
months  out  of  the  luscious  vegetable,  made 
Tom  smile  contemptuously  at  inexperience, 
and  hitching  his  mules  to  the  plow  he  made  the 
clods  fiy  as  was  never  seen  before  in  this  land 
of  live-and-go-easy.  By-and-by  the  tender  vines 
were  seen  creeping  over  the  face  of  the  great 
melon  field  of  the  would-be  great  Scotchman. 
And  then  after  awhile  the  thing  itself,  for 
which  Tom  toiled,  was  seen  to  appear  and 
swell  amazingly.  Tom  was  now  glad  all  the 
day  long.  It  would  even  do  a  Christian  good 
to  visit  him  and  enjoy  his  hospitality,  though 
Tom  was  an  infidel,  I  am  sorry  to  say. 

The  Summer  months  slowly  passed  by,  and 
Tom  labored  late  and  early  among  his  melons. 
There  was  not  another  melon  field  so  clean 
and  nice  in  all  Texas.  And  to  encourage  the 
“muckle  green  things”  to  grow, so  that  he 
might  be  first  in  the  market,  Tom  gathered  all 
the  empty  tin  cans  in  the  country,  and  tilling 
them  with  water,  inserted  them  into  the  ground, 
and  then  putting  one  end  of  a  flannel  strip  in  the 
water  and  the  other  through  an  oiK?ning  in  the 
vines,  he  gave  them  a  chance  to  draw  moisture 
from  three  sejtarate  sources  instead  of  two — 
earth,  air,  and  tin  cans.  Under  this  extra  pres¬ 
sure  the  melons  exitanded  grandly  day  by  day, 
and  Tom’s  pulse  beat  high.  He  would  visit 
them  early  every  day,  and  sit  for  hours  watching 
them  glistening  in  the  morning  sun,  wet  with 
dew,  meditating  the  meanwhile  on  the  thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars  that  sparkled  before  him. 
Woe  be  to  the  pig,  the  cow,  or  the  sheep,  that 
dared  to  venture  near  that  sacred  patch.  It 
would  be  sure  death  to  any  of  them  if  Tom 
could  reach  them  with  a  pitchfork.  Some¬ 
times  wicked  boys,  that  had  not  the  fear  of 
the  Lord,  or  of  Tom  before  their  eyes,  would 
steal  into  the  field  and  siilit  oi>eu  a  dozen  mel¬ 
ons  or  so  in  search  of  a  riiie  one.  And  then, 
when  the  work  of  destruction  would  come 
under  his  eye,  Tom  would  profane  (i)artly  in 
Gaelic  and  partly  in  Englishi  so  loud  and  ter¬ 
rible  that  the  very  hills  along  the  Clear  Fork 
trembled.  No  British  trooi)er  that  ever  fought 
in  Flanders  was  so  dreadful.  As  the  Scotch  as 
a  rule  are  not  a  profane  peoi)le,  I  can  only  ac¬ 
count  for  Tom’s  depravity  on  the  ground  of  his 
occupation  in  Manitoba.  He  was  an  ox-driver. 
And  though  even  this  does  not  by  any  means 
justify  a  man  in  the  wicked  and  abominable 
habit,  yet  while  poor  human  nature  is  what  it 
is,  we  must  make  some  allowance,  I  think,  for 
the  man  that  toils  with  oxen  in  the  great 
forests  of  the  Northwest.  I  do  not  venture  any 
passage  of  Scripture  to  back  this  assertion, 
however. 

But  to  return  to  my  subject.  The  day  at  last 
arrived  when  Tom  could  carry  his  “  muckle 
green  things  ”  to  market.  Tenderly  and  care¬ 
fully  he  placed  them  among  straw  in  his  wagon, 
and  hopefully  did  he  set  out  for  Albany  with 
his  first  load. 

Fearing  that  he  might  be  robbed  of  his 
money  on  his  way  home,  he  procured  a  revolv¬ 
er;  he  had  a  knife  also  that  would  do  good 
work  in  close  quarters.  Fifty  dollars  at  least, 
he  thought  his  load  should  bring  him,  and 
tbe  whole  crop  enough  to  buy  a  ranch  and 
stock  it.  But  alas !  alas !  “  the  best  laid  schemes 
o’  mice  and  men  gang  aft  agley,  and  lea’e  us 
naught  but  grief  and  pain  for  promised  joy.” 
The  market  was  glutted,  melons  were  selling 
at  five  cents  each,  and  after  toiling  up  and 
down  the  streets,  just  one  dollar  was  all  that 
Tom  collected.  Disgusted  he  went  to  a  store¬ 
keeper  and  offered  the  balance  of  his  melons 
for  a  blue  shirt  and  a  square  meal  for  himself 
and  mules.  But  this  was  doing  business  on 
the  basis  of  uncertain  quantities,  and  the  store¬ 
keeper  paid  him  #1.25  and  took  his  melons, 
and  I  fixed  up  himself  and  mules  for  the  home¬ 
ward  journey. 

Tom  was  now  utterly  broken  down.  His 
dream  of  greatness  and  wealth  vanished.  His 
bright  prosi^'ts  disupi>eared  like  the  mist  of 
I  the  morning.  He  lingered  for  a  day  or  two 
•  around  the  melon  patch,  gazing  regretfully  on 
I  the  lost  labor  of  his  hands,  and  then  started  to 
try  his  fortune  somewhere  else.  His  iKx*kets 
[  were  empty,  and  the  journey  before  him  was 
I  long,  so  he  stowed  away  a  lot  of  melons  in  his 
[  wagon  to  eat  on  the  way. 

[  When  seven  miles  over  the  hot  dusty  road, 

I  Tom  concluded  to  have  his  melon  dinner,  and 
i  driving  his  team  under  a  live  oak  by  the  road- 
[  side,  he  i>artook  with  all  the  relish  of  a  New 
‘  York  bootblack.  His  rejiast  he  pronounced 
delicious,  and  started  again  on  his  weary  pil¬ 
grimage,  but  presently  a  commotion  sprung  up 
1  inside  that  troubled  him.  It  became  more  and 
I  more  distressing  and  i>ainful,  till  at  last  our 
Tom  was  actually  roaring  like  a  madman. 
Driving  up  to  a  negro  cabin,  he  implored  help. 
The  old  woman  by  the  fire  si)ruug  up  and  run 
to  a  neighbor,  shouting  “  lawsy  mecay,  a  crazy 
man!”  Tom  wept,  agonized,  praj-ed  to  the 
Lord  for  mercy  on  his  soul,  and  kicked  the 
melons  out  of  the  wagon  on  the  nmd  to  make 
room  for  himself,  for  he  feared  that  his  last 
day  on  earth  had  come. 

The  sight  of  the  melons  brought  many  sym¬ 
pathizing  negroes  to  his  side.  They  laid  him 
in  the  shade,  they  rubbed  him  with  some  kind 
of  painkiller,  they  i)rayed  over  him,  and  de¬ 
voured  his  melons.  However,  they  relieved  him 
for  the  time  being.  Infidel  as  he  was,  Tom  did 
not  wish  to  die,  if  die  he  must,  without  the 
benefit  of  the  clergy ;  so  taking  courage  from 
his  temporary  relief,  he  started  for  Albany, 


though  he  had  fifteen  miles  before  him.  The 
pains  came  back  ere  he  got  half  way  through, 
and  the  roaring  and  praying  began  as  loud  as 
ever.  It  must  have  been  a  terrible  scene  to 
witness.  It  is  said  that  he  could  be  heard  for 
miles  on  every  side,  and  that  the  prairie  dogs 
along  the  roadside  have  not  been  seen  on  the 
face  of  the  earth  since.  It  was  well  on  in  the 
night  when  our  servant  girl  ran  into  my  room, 
saying  that  there  was  either  a  drunk  or  sick 
man  at  the  door.  On  going  out  I  found  that  it 
was  my  friend  Tom,  and  that  he  was  suffering 
with  an  old  fashioned  Arkansaw  colic.  He 
was  indeed  in  a  very  serious  condition.  Con¬ 
gestion  of  the  stomach  w’as  far  advanced,  the 
doctor  said,  and  that  he  might  die  before  day¬ 
light.  We  immediately  put  him  to  bed,  and  I 
hourly  administered  through  the  night  the 
medicine  that  killed  the  pain  that  was  killing 
Tom.  When  daylight  arrived  our  friend  w’as 
still  living,  but  very  feeble.  His  pains  were 
gone,  but  he  w’as  so  weak  that  he  could  not 
stand.  His  face  w’as  like  the  face  of  a  country 
over  which  had  passed  a  terrible  tornado, 
showing  that  he  must  have  suffered  intensely. 
A  few  days  careful  treatment,  however,  put 
him  all  right  again,  so  that  he  was  able  to  con¬ 
tinue  his  journey. 

Thus  I  have  told  you.  gentle  reader,  my 
melon-colic  tale.  Remember  jxior  Tom  and 
take  warning.  He  started  out  in  the  Spring  to 
make  a  few  thousand  dollars  in  a  hurry.  Mel¬ 
ons  were  to  give  him  a  fortune,  but  they  gave 
him  toil,  ixiverty,  and  the  colic.  He  sold  $2.2.') 
worth,  and  he  paid  for  the  doctor  and  medicine 
$2.35.  Actual  cash  loss  ten  cents. 

When  he  bid  me  good-bye,  he  said  that  he 
never  would  touch,  taste,  or  handle  a  melon 
again  as  long  as  he  lived,  or  anything  else  that 
he  knew  nothing  about.  He  learned  a  lesson 
that  will  do  him  good  the  rest  of  his  days. 

B. 


SEPTEHBEE  AIG)  SEED-TIME. 

The  farmers  are  working  with  a  will  thresh¬ 
ing  wheat  and  preparing  the  land  for  seed¬ 
sowing,  in  hope  of  securing  another  good  crop. 
One  of  the  reasons  the  Michigan  wheat  yield¬ 
ed  so  well,  was  on  account  of  its  being  protect¬ 
ed  by  the  snow  in  March.  When  there  is 
bright  sunshine  on  the  bare  fields  in  the  day¬ 
time  and  a  sharp  frost  at  night,  thus  render¬ 
ing  the  land  soft  in  the  day  time  and  hard  at 
night,  the  wheat  is  raised  to  the  surface  by  the 
action  of  the  frost,  the  roots  are  broken,  and 
the  crop  destroyed.  Clover  is  destroyed  in  the 
same  way,  especially  where  the  land  is  wet.  A 
bushel  and  a  peck  to  a  bushel  and  a  half  of 
wheat  is  enough  to  sow,  or  rather  drill  in,  on 
an  acre.  If  sown  earlier  than  the  10th  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  the  tty  is  apt  to  hurt  it;  if  later,  two 
bushels  are  often  used,  as  late  sowed  wheat 
does  not  stool  so  well — that  is,  single  seeds 
do  not  send  u]»  so  many  stalks.  We  had  a 
field  plowed,  harrow’ed,  cultivated,  and  roll¬ 
ed,  and  expected  to  drill  it  in  on  the  8th ;  but 
the  rain  was  pattering  on  the  windows  at 
dawn,  and  fell  for  nearly  three  days.  Reading 
Dr.  Cuyler’s  Letters  from  native  Scotland  just 
then,  when  it  was  too  wet  to  sow  wheat,  we 
concluded  that  “Michigan,  my  Michigan,” 
could  match  old  Scotland  for  wheat  and  corn, 
and  even  rain  and  good  preaching. 

After  drilling  in  the  first  field,  we  thought 
the  second  one  would  be  in  fine  order;  but  an¬ 
other  great  storm  of  rain  fell  on  the  12th,  so 
that  farmers  did  not  need  to  pump  water  to 
wash  their  faces  on  Sabbath  morning,  for  the 
wash-dishes  out-of-doors  were  all  full. 

The  farmers  had  too  much  to  do  cultivating 
the  soil  to  attend  the  meeting  of  the  men  of 
Science  held  at  Ann  Arbor  lately.  President 
Angell  gave  them  a  grand  Michigan  welco.’ne. 
Among  other  things,  he  said  that  men  were 
still  living  who  had  shot  wild  deer  on  the  Uni¬ 
versity  campus.  And  this  reminds  me  that 
the  pioneers  of  Washtenaw  held  a  pleasant 
meeting  at  the  residence  of  H.  D.  Platt  lately. 
After  singing  the  Doxology,  and  prayer  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Vraman,  and  good  addresses  by  E.  P. 
Allan  and  others,  our  old  friend  John  Geddis 
(who  has  been  a  deacon  and  a  reader  of  The 
Evangelist  so  longl  took  the  stand.  He  w’as 
born  in  18»tl,  and  came  to  Michigan  in  1824. 
He  knew  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ann  Rumsy  when  they 
lived  on  the  Huron  in  a  log-house  in  an  arbor 
covered  with  boughs  and  shaded  with  trees, 
called  Ann’s  Arbor.  Hence  the  name  of  Mich¬ 
igan’s  fine  University  town.  It  did  our  old 
heart  good  to  see  so  many  old  and  young  peo¬ 
ple  met  for  no  selfish  i)urpose,  and  just  to  re¬ 
joice  in  each  other’s  prosperity.  Dr.  MeCorkle 
invoked  the  Divine  blessing  on  Mr.  Platt’s  ta¬ 
bles,  loaded  with  a  profusion  of  good  things 
and  beautiful  flowers.  Mr.  Wing  was  chosen 
President,  and  invited  all  the  old  friends  to 
meet  at  his  farm  next  year.  And  a  farmer 
read  some  verses  before  parting. 

Yltsllantl,  MU-h.,  Senu  ig.  WILLIAM  L.AMBIE. 


HINTS  FOR  GARDEN  AND  FARM. 

The  Country  Gentleman : 

i’arc  — Cows  wliiidi  drink  poison  will 

give  poisonous  milk.  Pure  milk  cannot  be  hud 
from  cows  which  are  compelled  to  drink  foul 
wati-r.  They  should  always  have  pure  drink, 
as  clear  as  crystiil.  They  should  always  breathe 
pure  air.  Dairy  houses  must  be  placed  far 
away  from  foul  odoi-s.  Sickness  is  doubtless 
often  caused  without  suspicion  from  the  impu¬ 
rities  which  cows  parhike  of  in  drink,  food,  and 
bad  air. 

C/cxi  CrKxher. — Owners  of  small  farms  who 
cannot  afford  expensive  rollers  and  pulverizers, 
may  make  a  cheap  and  useful  implement  by 
taking  three  or  four  slabs  (ac-cording  to  their 
size),  five  feet  long,  and  phK*e  them  parallel  two 
or  three  inches  ajiart,  with  the  convex  sides 
down,  and  then  secure  them  together  by  nail¬ 
ing  strips  of  plank  across  the  ends  with  large 
nails.  Nail  old  horse-shoes  a  foot  from  i-ax-h 
end  for  attaching  the  draft  chain,  and  it  is 
ready  for  use.  When  the  ground  is  dry  luiough 
it  will  grind  ami  mellow  the  soil,  and  in  connee- 
tion  with  suihible  harrows,  will  reduce  it  to  tim* 
luilverization.  A  small  piece  of  scantling  nail¬ 
ed  at  tlie  rear  I'dge,  parallel  with  the  slai>s,  will 
make  a  small  stone-boat  of  it,  for  drawing  off 
any  stones  encountered  in  the  work  it  is  per¬ 
forming. 

<  'hmi>  F(mhI  fur  Ilorxex.  —  A  manager  win » 
long  had  the  charge  of  the  horses  of  a  street 
railroad,  found  the  best  ration  to  consist  of 
etjual  quantities  of  bran  and  corn  meal,  b>geth- 
er  with  equal  weights  of  ha,v  and  straw  cut  and 
thoroughly  moisteiRHl.  This  may  be  well  to 
remember  and  act  upon,  by  all  fanners  and 
others  who  have  plenty  of  straw,  which  is  worth 
a  great  deal  more  it  kept  bright  and  dry  under 
shelter,  than  if  half  rotten  and  weather  beaten 
out  doors. 

The  Milwaukee  Sentinel  says :  “  There  is  a 
good  deal  of  exaggeration  about  tht*  loss  of 
timber  in  this  State.  In  common  with  all  States, 
Wisconsin  is  losing  too  much  timber,  but  there 
is  an  immense  supply  yet,  much  of  which  will 
not  be  touched  until  new  forests  are  developi'd. 
There  is  not  the  wholesale  destruction  of  tim¬ 
ber  now  that  there  was  a  few  years  ago.” 

An  importation  of  199  head  of  Holstein  cat¬ 
tle  arrivtnl  at  Boston  .\ug  ’ilth.  They  are  the 
largest  importation  and  of  the  fiiust  stock  of 
Holstein  ever  lamled  at  the  port,  and  are  owned 
by  W.  L.  Archibald  of  Oxford,  Miss.,  who  ship- 
pe<l  them  from  Grouw,  Friesland. 

The  .\rgus  of  Sept.  22il,  estimatts  the  loss  of 
wheat  in  North  Dakota,  from  prairie  fires  in  the 
past  ten  days,  at  nearly  a  million  dollars.  The 
tires  liave  covered  a  large  scope  of  country,  and 
broken  out  in  perhaps  a  dozen  IfK-alities  in  the 
350  miles  west  of  Fargo.  No  aevurate  reports 
can  be  ha<l  now,  as  much  of  the  countrj’  is  un- 
settK-d  and  remote  from  railroads,  and  in  sev¬ 
eral  sections  fires  are  still  burning.  It  is  the 


most  destructive  series  of  fires  ever  know’n  in 
North  Dakota. 

Crushed  oats  make  the  best  food  for  horses. 
Old  horses  cannot  easily  masticate  w’hole  grain, 
and  the  crushing  of  the  oats  consequently  adds 
twenty-five  per  cent,  to  the  value. 

A  little  charcoal  fed  two  or  three  times  a 
week  to  the  pigs  is  beneficial  in  correcting  acidity 
in  the  stomach,  to  which  hogs  are  liable  when 
fed  upon  corn  and  confined  in  a  pen.  They  will 
eat  it  greedily  and  fatten  much  more  lapidly 
with  charcoal  than  without. 

Dr.  Taylor,  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
finds  that  crystals  of  pure  butter,  when  fresh, 
have  a  globular  or  ellipsoidal  form.  With  an 
adjustment  of  the  polarizer  each  globe  or 
ellipse  disst)lves  a  perfect  St.  Andrew’s  cross. 
Crystals  of  butterine  and  oleomargarine  are  of 
a  stellar  form. 


“FIFTY  YEARS  AMONG  SMALL  FRUITS.  ’ 

After  having  cultivated  fruit-trees,  vines,  and 
berry-bushes  for  fifty  years,  any  intelligent  and 
observing  man  ought  to  undeistand  the  busi¬ 
ness  so  well,  that  he  will  be  very  competent  to 
impart  correct  information  to  beginueis.  Fifty 
years  ago  William  Parry’,  an  energetic  and  in¬ 
telligent  poniologist,  commenced  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  fruit  and  fruit-trees  in  a  small  way  ;  and 
by  unremitting  industry,  guided  by  scientific 
intelligence.  Ids  friiit-orcliards,  berry-planta¬ 
tions,  and  nursery -grounds  at  Parry,  Burling¬ 
ton  county,  N.  J.,  now  embrace  over  three  hun¬ 
dred  acres.  He  has  just  forwarded  to  The 
Evangelist  his  recent  treatise  in  pamiihlet 
form,  neatly  illustrated,  bearing  the  title  as  per 
the  above  heading,  in  which  he  has  jirepared 
concisi’  and  practical  directions  for  cultivating 
suc«’*‘ssfully  fruit  of  all  kinds.  On  a  single  stem 
of  a  photographic  representation  of  “  llie  Wil¬ 
son  .Junior  ”  blackbtu  ry,  we  counted  over  one 
hundred  and  sixty  well  developed  berries. 
Concerning  this  famous  berry,  Mr.  Parry  w’litcs 
as  follows  : 

“  This  ‘  Pedigree  Blackberry  ’  (Wilson  J unior) 
was  produced  from  seed  of  Wilson  Early,  the 
largest  and  most  profitable  blackberry  until 
the  introduction  of  the  Wilson  Junior,  which 
has  inherited  all  the  good  qiiaUties  of  its  pa¬ 
rent,  and  being  twenty-five  to  thirty  years 
younger,  is  of  strong,  robust  constitution,  and 
not  afflicted  with  infirmities  which  age,  neglect, 
and  abuse  have  imposed  on  that  worthy  ohl 
variety,  and  in  addition  is  larger,  earlier,  and 
more  productive. 

“We  have  grown  the  Wilson  Junior  for  sev¬ 
eral  years  as  our  most  valuable  market  variety, 
and  the  past  season  it  has  more  than  sustained 
its  former  record,  the  immense  crop  of  fruit  be¬ 
ing  even  greater  than  before,  while  the  berries 
have  maintaimHl  their  enormous  size,  measur¬ 
ing  3i  to  4J  inches  in  circumference  lengthwise 
by  2l  to  3i  inches  crossw’ise,  and  ripeneii  near¬ 
ly  a  week  in  advance  of  any  other  large  v’ariety. 

“  On  .1  uly  2<1  a  company  of  fruit-growers  vis¬ 
ited  the  Pomona  Nurseries  to  examine  Wilson 
Junior  in  field  culture,  in  comparison  w’ith  Wil¬ 
son’s  Early,  Kittatinny,  Snyder,  Dorchester, 
and  others,  all  of  whom  pronounced  Wilson 
Junior  the  largest,  earliest,  and  most  produc¬ 
tive.  The  bushes  were  very  full  of  large  ber¬ 
ries,  ripe  and  ripening  ;  uCtid  those  not  support¬ 
ed  by  post  and  wire,  lay  fiat  on  the  ground, 
pressed  doA’n  by  the  weight  of  fruit.” 


A  UNIOUE  NORTH  CAROLINA  TOWN. 

A  Happy  Harbor  for  the  Tempted. 

Things  are  moving  in  the  old  North  State,  as 
she  W’as  once  called,  and  in  the  direction  of 
progress.  Looking  over  a  copy  of  the  Blue 
Ridge  Enterprise,  published  at  Webster,  N.  C., 
we  come  upon  this  account  of  what  has  just 
taken  place  in  a  town  of  that  vicinity: 

The  town  of  Whittier,  which  is  being  built  five 
miles  east  of  Charleston  on  the  Western  North 
Carolina  Railroad,  is  attracting  no  little  atten¬ 
tion.  Dr.  Clark  Whittier  of  California,  the 
founder,  has  recently  purchased  C0,()0(J  acres  of 
land  in  Swain  and  .Tai^kson  counties,  and  he  has 
options  on  about  30,000  acres  more.  This  land 
he  proposes  to  cut  up  inb)  small  farms.  In  or¬ 
der  to  do  this  successfully,  the  building  of  a 
live  town  somew’here  near  the  centre  of  this 
land  was  an  absolute  neci-ssity — hence  the 
starting  of  Whittier.  The  main  part  of  the 
town  will  be  on  w’hat  is  known  as  the  Stallcui) 
farm.  A  long  Ixuich  rising  twenty  or  thirty  feet 
above  the  road  bed,  affords  ample  room  for  a 
larg(>  town.  About  eight  new  stores,  besides 
other  buildings,  are  to  go  up  at  onee. 

The  uni(iue  feature  of  the  town  is  the  pro¬ 
visions  made  against  the  sale  of  liquor.  Ar¬ 
rangements  have  lieen  made  to  prevent  the 
manufacture  and  sale,  of  spirituous  and  malt 
liiiuors,  not  only  in  the  town,  but  within  ten 
mil(«  of  it  in  every  direction.  There  is  a  clause 
in  every  deed  to  land  sold  which  providi^s  that 
if  at  any  time  spirituous  or  malt  li<iuor  shall  be 
manufai’tured,  sold,  or  given  away  on  the  land, 
the  said  land  revert  ba<-k  to  Dr.  Whittier  or  his 
heirs  upon  the  payment  of  the  original  pur¬ 
chase  money.  This  applies  both  to  village  lots 
in  Whittier  and  to  the  G0,U00  acre  purchus*'. 
The  peoide  in  the  vicinity  of  Whittier  join 
heartily  in  with  the  Doctor’s  plans. 

'Ihe  town  was  recently  inaugurate*!  with  im¬ 
posing  ceremonies.  Mr.  T.  Stallcnp  was  made 
chairman.  After  the  me**ting  had  been  organ¬ 
ized,  Rev.  W.  H.  C*)oper  offered  a  prayer  of 
which  the  following  is  an  extract : 

For  the  sake  of  Thy  Sou,  most  «raeiously  accept  our 
imperfect  service,  luul  Krant  to  us  ami  our  town  Thv 
signal  favor  from  generation  to  generation.  May  it 
liave  a  wide  world  fame  for  religion,  morality  and  tem¬ 
perance.  May  it  Is*  celehratcd  tor  its  churclies  and 
schools.  May  it  never  he  cursed  hy  a  liquor  .saloon,  or 
a  house  of  ill  fame.  May  it  never  he  destroyed  hy 
flood  or  flame.  May  it  he  tree  from  epidemic  and  the 
noisome  pe.stilence.  May  its  widows  never  he  turned 
empty  away,  or  its  orphans  he  iieard  to  cry  for  bread. 
May  no  foul  murder  ever  he  committed  in  its  streets, 
or  its  sacred  soil  lx;  stained  with  human  blood.  May 
the  W!iy-faring  man  find  a  lodgment  here,  and  lie  down 
and  reiH)se  in  .safety.  May  its  pure  atmospliere  never 
l)e  polluted  hy  tile  poisonous  fumes  of  intoxicating 
liquors,  or  mothers’  tears  wept  over  inebriate  sons 
within  its  corporate  limits.  May  tlie  early  and  late 
rains  descend  ui>on  it.  May  the  gardens  ana  vineyards 
and  orchards  bring  forth  an  abundance  of  the  good 
things  of  life.  Mtiy  the  voice  of  prayer  and  prai.se  Iw* 
heard  in  nil  its  dwellings.  May  the  {xjor  and  oppressed 
of  earth  find  a  refuge  here.  May  it  he  the  glory  of  our 
land,  ii  blessing  to  mankind. 

God  tiless  our  founiler— Thy  servant,  our  lienefactor. 
May  he  long  live  to  hle.ss  God  ami  mankind,  'flie  Lord 
give  him  puritv  of  htjart ;  sanity  of  minti;  health  of 
lK)dy  and  abundance  of  means  wherewith  he  may  glori¬ 
fy  (iod  and  hle.ss  men.  .4s  Thou  didst  prolong  the  days 
of  Thy  servant  Hezekiah,  so  prolong  his  days.  As  Thou 
didst  grant  Thy  servant  Solomon  wi8<lom  grant  him  wis¬ 
dom,  ami  may  his  talents  for  uselulness  increase  more 
and  more.  May  we  nppre<*iate  his  efforts  and  hold  up 
Ills  hands  hy  our  prayers  and  cooperation. 

.And  we  do  not  forget  to  tliank  ’I’hee  for  the  concert  of 
action  on  the  part  of  all  tlie  proprietors  of  the  soil  of 
which  the  town  is  formed, and  who  are  of  like  principle 
of  the  founder. 

Make  us  an  humble,  Go<l  loving,  God  fearing  people. 
Tliese  prayers  we  offer  in  the  name  of  .lesus  our  great 
High  I’riest  above,  to  whom  with  the  Father  and  tlie 
Holy  Ghost  be  everlasting  praise.  .Amen. 

After  the  prayer  it  was  moved  and  stH-oiided 
and  carri*‘d  that  a  petition  be  circnhited,  and 
airrt‘cnicnt.s  obtained  from  all  property  holders 
within  ten  miles  t>f  Whittier,  if  possibh*,  to  )>ro- 
hibit  forever  the  sale  of  intoxicatiiifg  liquors. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Whittier,  it,  was  rcsolv»*d 
that  it  is  in  the  sense  of  this  meeting,  that  tlm 
various  enterprises  undertaken  liereabouLs 
meet  our  hearty  co6peration  and  sujijiort  in 
money  and  labor,  tind  we  invite  all  property 
holders  as  far  as  the  town  of  Franklin  in  Ma¬ 
con  county,  to  the  new  gap  on  the  Smoky 
Mountain  on  the  Tennessee  line  and  the  county 
of  Swain,  including  the  town  of  Charleston  and 
all  that  part  of  Jackson  county  tributary  to 
Whittier,  to  coOperat**  and  help  in  securing  the 
postofflee  at  Whittier,  a  graded  road  to  Frank¬ 
lin,  to  the  Smoky  Mountain  at  the  new’  and  old 
gap,  a  double  bridge  across  (best  possible)  the 
river  here,  a  made  and  graded  road  from  Whit- 
tiet  to  the  Oconee  Lufty  road,  a  graded  road  to 
connect  Whittier  with  the  road  on  the  south 
side  of  Tuckasiege  river  to  Charleston,  and  a 
graded  road  from  Whittier  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Oc’onee  Lufty  ;  a  graded  road  from  Whittier  to 
Quallatown,  the  shortest  line  ;  a  road  between 
bridges  north  side  of  the  river. 

.A  short  sermon  was  then  preached  by  Rev. 
W.  H.  Cooper  from  the  87th  Psalm. 

.A  new  depot  is  now  in  course  of  construction 
at  the  place,  roads  are  being  built  in  different 
(lirtH’tions,  lots  are  being  sold,  lumber  is  arriv¬ 
ing  on  the  grouml  every  day,  and  in  a  very 
short  time  building  will  commence  in  earnest. 
In  a  short  time  W  hittier  is  likely  to  be  a  live, 
prosperous  town. 


HOP  CULTURE  IN  AMERICA. 

Poetry  and  song  and  the  pages  of  romance 
have  united  to  make  classic  the  vine-clatl  hills 
of  the  Rhine  and  of  Italy,  and  next  to  the  ruin¬ 
ed  castles  which  crown  their  commanding  heights 
the  traveller  looks  for  the  clustering  fruit 
w’hich  has  given  its  name  to  all  this  region. 
But  he  looks  in  vain  if  he  expects  to  see  any¬ 
thing  W’hich  adds  picturesqueness  or  beauty  to 
the  landscape.  A  vineyard  is  not  in  itself  “  a 
thing  of  beauty.”  On  the  other  hand,  the  gold¬ 
en  wreaths  of  hops,  as  they  hang  ripening  in 
the  August  sunshine,  depending  in  graceful 
clusters  from  the  tall  poles,  or  swinging  in  the 
breeze  in  umbrella-like  canopies,  give  to  the 
hills  and  valleys  of  Central  New  York,  or  the 
slopes  of  distant  California  and  Washington,  or 
the  mea(iows  of  sunny  English  Kent,  far  more 
of  beauty  than  the  boasted  vineyards  of  France 
or  of  Italy  ever  dreamed  of. 

It  is  seldom  that  we  find  a  crop  or  product 
which  seems  to  have  but  one  specific  use  in  the 
w’orld  ;  but  aside  from  the  very  Ihnited  amount 
required  to  leaven  the  baker’s  h)af,  and  the 
comparatively  small  quantity  used  in  druggists’ 
preparations,  there  appears  to  be  no  other  p*)s- 
sible  demand  for  the  200,000,000  pounds  of  the 
world’s  crop  of  ho{)s  than  the  making  of  beer. 
For  some  reason  not  fully  explained  by  differ¬ 
ence  of  soil  and  climate,  but  a  very  Umited  por¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States  seems  suited  to  their 
sui’cessful  cultivation.  A  radius  of  forty  miles, 
of  which  Coopci-stow’u,  N.  Y.,  is  the  centre,  in- 
elost's  more  than  half  of  the  hop-producing  re¬ 
gion  of  the  Union.  The  three  northern  counties 
bordering  on  Lake  Champlain  and  Canada,  with 
a  small  portion  of  Vermont  and  Michigan,  add 
about  one-sixth  to  this,  and  w’ith  parts  of  Wis- 
eonsin,  comprise  pretty  much  all  the  land  east 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains  devoted  to  their  culti¬ 
vation.  'ITie  Pacific  coast  is  bei*oming  an  im¬ 
portant  factor  in  production,  having  risen  from 
15,000  bales  in  1880  to  70,000  in  1884,  etpial  to 
12,500,000  pounds.  In  England  the  production  of 
hops  is  peculiarly  associated  with  the  county  of 
Kent,  which  has  about  40,000  acres  in  hojts,  out 
of  05,000  in  the  kingdom. —  G.  Pomeroy  Keese, 
in  Harper’s  Magazine. 


STfie  ?i^otti9ei|oiTr* 


Ck.ab  Apple  Jelly. — Wash  and  wipe  your  ajt- 
ples,  cut  out  any  black  spots  upon  the  skin, 
and  cut  them  up  without  paring  or  coring. 
Boil  them  in  water  enough  t*)  cover  them,  and 
w’heii  they  become  very  soft,  pour  them  into  a 
coarse  linen  bag ;  suspeml  it  betw’een  tw*) 
chairs,  with  a  pan  under  it,  and  leave  it  until  it 
ceases  to  drip.  Then  press  it  a  very  little. 
Allow’  a  pound  of  fine  sugar  to  a  pint  of  apple 
syrup.  You  may  add  the  juice  of  a  lemon  to 
every  quart  of  syrup.  Boil  up  the  syrup  and 
skim  it ;  beat  the  sugar  in  a  dish  in  the  oven, 
and  add  it  as  the  syrup  boils  up  after  being 
skimmed.  Boil  gently  for  about  half  an  hour. 
Put  it  up  in  cups,  tumblers,  or  molds. 

Preserve  Crab  Apples.— Weigh  them  and  put 
them  into  water,  almost  covering  them.  ’lake 
them  out  when  they  have  boileil  three  or  four 
minutes,  and  put  into  the  water  as  many  pounds 
of  sugar  as  you  have  of  fruit,  and  boil  it  till 
clear ;  then  set  it  aside  till  it  is  cold  ;  skim  it, 
and  return  the  fruit  to  the  kettle,  and  put  it 
again  on  the  fire.  'ITie  moment  it  actually 
boils,  take  it  off.  Lay  the  fruit  into  the  jar 
with  care,  so  as  not  t*)  break  it. 

Pickle  Peaches. — Peel  the  fruit,  put  them  in 
a  stone  jar,  eight  pounds  of  fruit  to  four  pounds 
of  sugar,  half  a  pint  of  vinegar,  and  half  a  pint 
of  water  ;  stick  a  few  cloves  in  each,  and  a  tVwv 
sticks  of  cinnamon  ;  boil  sugar,  vinegtir,  ami 
cinnamon,  and  throw’  over  the  peaches  tw’ice  ; 
third  time  boil  up  peaches  and  syrup. 

Diseases  of  Canary  Birds. — tfutward  signs 
are  absolutely  necessary  to  judge  t>f  their  dis¬ 
ease,  and  when  birds  are  ill  they  exhibit  strong 
symptoms.  The  first  to  mention  is  swelling  of 
the  stomach,  which  attacks  them  at  a  month 
or  six  weeks  ohl,  in  constxpience  of  over-feed¬ 
ing  on  soft  food,  such  as  salad  and  chii-kweed. 
The  extremity  of  the  bodybectimes  swollen  and 
of  a  dark  red  color,  very  hard,  and  full  of  snuill 
red  vein8.’~Ti'or  this  ailment  put  a  small  piece 
of  alum  in  the  water  and  renew  it  every  day 
for  at  least  four  days,  'riiis  will  be  found  vtu’y 
frequently  to  prove  a  ctimplete  cure.  Still  an¬ 
other  remedy  is  to  put  a  rusty  nail  into  the  wa¬ 
ter,  which  latter  sliould  be  changed  twice  a 
w’cek,  leaving  the  nail  in  it.  Boiled  bread  tind 
milk  W’ith  canary  seed  also  boiled  in  it,  is  fre- 
cpientlya  cure.  Put  this  in  the  cage  f*>r  at  least 
five  mornings,  anti  at  twelve  o’clock  you  may 
give  the  usual  food.  Another  remetly  is  to  put 
the  bird  in  lukewarm  milk  for  six  or  eight 
minutes,  in  order  that  a  portion  of  it  may  be 
absorbt'd  by  the  iiores,  then  put  it  in  w’arm 
spring  w’ater,  after  which  wipe  it  with  a  soft 
pit*ce  of  muslin  before  the  fire  until  dry,;  then 
platM*  the  bird  in  a  cage  and  set  the  latter  be¬ 
fore  the  fire  a  short  tlistance  away,  or  if  you 
choose  in  the  hot  sun  in  the  room.  Afterwjirds 
hang  the  cage  in  its  place,  giving  the  bird  let¬ 
tuce  seed  and  letting  liim  rest  for  the  next  day, 
but  reiieating  this  the  third,  and  if  necessary, 
three  or  four  times  with  the  interval  of  a  day 
each  time,  ’i’his  treatment  will  afford  reUcf  if 
faithfully  folltiwed  out.— Newell  Lovejoy,  in 
Got)d  Housekeejiing. 

Thoi  sands  of  the  best  housekeepers  in  this 
country  say  of  James  I’yle’s  I’earliue,  “It  ix  a 
uecexxitij  in  our  kiUitni,  laundry,  and  fur  Imuxe- 
cleaniny.”  Peisomd  experience  prompts  us  to 
say  a  word  in  favor  of  it.  The  annual  consump¬ 
tion  of  PrarUne  alone  is  proof  of  its  utility,  and 
we  know’  that  we  are  saying  a  word  in  a  good 
cause  when  we  advise  everyone  to  try  Prarlinc. 
It  reduces  the  toil  and  drudgery  of  woman’s 
hanlest  work  by  one-half,  and  is  harmless  to 
hands  or  fabric.  Another  proof  of  its  merits  is 
the  numerous  imitations  of  it.  Beware  of  them, 
they  are  dangerous. — Household. 


<Dne  ^Tiling  m'tt  ^notljev* 


It  is  estimated  that  750,(K)0  peo{)le  go  into 
London  by  rail  every  day  to  earn  their  living, 
and  leave  it  again  every  night. 

Among  the  Indian  tribt's  one  in  four  die  of 
ctiiisumption,  a  larger  portion  than  among  the 
white  or  colored  races.  Consumption  is  more 
I»revalent  among  the  Irish  than  any  other  nice. 

A  carrier  pigeon  owned  by  Samuel  Hunt  of 
Ftill  River,  Mass.,  w’as  released  in  Montgtunery, 
Alii.,  on  Aug.  22,  ami  arrived  in  Fall  River  on 
Sept.  12th,  flying  a  distance  of  1031  miles,  whicli 
is  the  longest  ever  flown  by  any  similar  liird  in 
this  country. 

The  Indian  population  f>f  Dakota  is  35,511, 
iiml  the  total  area  of  Indian  rest'ivations,  iis 
they  at  present  exist  in  the  Territory,  is  41,948 
•stpuire  miles,  or  ’20,847,105  acres.  This  is  an 
allowance  of  825  acres  of  land  f<»r  every  indi¬ 
vidual  Indian,  counting  in  the  ohl  men,  women, 
and  chihlren. 

Cholera  failed  t<>  strike  a  single  one  of  the 
40(K)  wtunen  emitloyed  in  the  national  tobacco 
factory  tit  Valencia,  Siuiin,  though  the  disease 
raged  violently  in  that  city,  and  the  Medical 
World  recalls  the  fact  that  tobacco  workers 
were  also  noticeil  to  enjoy  exemption  from  at¬ 
tack  tluring  an  epitlemic  in  Amsterdam. 

The  skeleton  of  a  man  nine  feet  one  inch  in 
height  is  said  by  the  Ht.  Lt)uis  Globe  Democrat 
to  be  on  exhibition  at  the  office  of  a  firm  in 
Thayer,  Oregon  county.  Mo.  The  skeleton  is 
further  said  to  have  been  discovered  by  a  party 
of  men  who  wrere  exploring  a  cave  some  three 
miles  in  length  situated  about  nine  miles  from 
Thayer. 

Spanning  a  canyon  twenty  miles  north  oi 
where  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Railroad  crosses 
the  boundary  between  New’  Mexico  and  Arizona 
is  a  natural  bridge  sixty-five  feet  long.  It  con¬ 
sists  of  tough  grit  rock,  under  which  the  softt.*r 
sandstones  have  worn  away  to  a  tlepth  of  twren- 
ty-flve  to  forty  feet  beneath  the  arch.  Near  by 
is  a  petrified  forest. 

We  know  of  a  tortoise,  says  the  Revue  Seien- 
tifique,  which  w’hen  called  aloud  by  its  name 
“  Laideron,”  w’ould  run  toward  the  voice. 
Another,  learned  to  come  when  called  by  a  hiss¬ 
ing  sound,  followed  its  master  like  a  little  dog, 
relished  caresses  bestowetl  on  its  head  and  neck, 
gave  gentle  bites  to  show  its  tiffection,  ami  wtmld 
climb  up  on  its  master’s  boots,  or  pull  at  his 
clothes  to  draw  his  attention. 


Sritntlgt  ana  sssetuL  Chronic  Constipation. 


SpoNTANEors  CoMBi’STiON. — Mr.  C.  C.  Hine,  ed 
itor  of  'The  Monitor,  relates  the  following  :  The 
Institute  of  'Technology  at  Boston  long  ago  de¬ 
cided  upon  the  danger  of  steam-pipes  passing 
through  and  in  contact  with  wood.  It  was 
shown  that  the  w’ood,  by  being  constantly  heat¬ 
ed,  assumes  the  condition  (to  a  greater  or  less 
degree)  of  fine  charcoal,  a  condition  highly  fa¬ 
vorable  to  spontaneous  combustion.  Steam 
was  generated  in  an  ordinary  boiler,  and  was 
conveyed  therefrom  in  pipes  w’hich  passed 
through  a  furnace,  and  thence  into  retorts  for 
the  purpose  of  distilling  petroleum.  Here  the 
pipes  formed  extensive  coils,  and  then  passed 
out,  terminating  at  a  valve  outside  the  build¬ 
ing.  'To  prevent  the  steam  when  blown  off 
from  ilislntegrating  the  mortar  in  an  opjiosite 
w’all,  some  boards  w’ei’e  set  up  to  receive  the 
force  of  the  discharge ;  and  as  often  as  the 
superheated  steam  was  blown,  the  boards  w’ere 
set  on  fire.  | 

Uses  to  which  P.aper  may  be  pet. — Paper  i 
being  nearly  air-tight,  will  exclude  cold,  and  ! 
should  be  used  more  than  it  now  is  ;  builders  ' 
place  paper  betw’een  the  boartls  and  clapbtiards  i 
of  a  house,  and  we  should  do  well  to  follow  their  j 
example  in  smaller  nnitteis.  Ftirmers  have  j 
found  that  the  extra  warmth  secured  by  tack-  | 
ing  several  thicknesses  of  newspaper  around  | 
the  inside  of  hen-houses,  etc.,  has  saved  extra  j 
food.  A  layer  of  paper  under  a  carpet  is  pref-  j 
erable  to  slniw,  which  is  sometinu's  used,  and 
if  the  paper  mtide  for  this  purpose  cannot  be 
obttiined,  several  layers  of  newspaper  will  do  I 
nearly  as  well.  Papers  spread  between  bed  j 
coverings  will  take  the  place  of  extra  blankets.  | 
A  foldetl  j>aper  is  an  excellent  lung  protector;  i 
one  over  the  chest  and  another  around  the  1 
shoulders,  under  the  outsitle  garment,  would 
often  save  a  cold  and  perhaps  pneumonia.  Dis¬ 
solved  in  flour  paste,  new’spajiers  make  a  use¬ 
ful  filling  for  cracks  in  floors  and  elsew’here. 
Scraps  of  paper,  wet  and  scatteretl  over  the 
floor,  W’hen  sweeping  will  save  the  dust  in  the 
room  as  w’ell  as  brighten  the  carpet.  Bits  of 
paper  with  soiq)  suds  are  effectual  in  cleaning 
bottles,  tind  are  easily  removed  with  the  w’ater. 
Greasy  dishes  and  kettles  if  first  rubbed  with 
paper,  w’ash  much  easier ;  the  paper  absorbs 
the  grease  and  is  all  the  better  for  kindling  the  j 
tire.  A  grease  spot  can  often  be  taken  out  of  a 
carpet  or  garment  by  placing  two  tir  three  lay¬ 
ers  of  paper  over  it,  then  put  a  warm  iron  on 
the  paper.  'The  heat  softens  the  grease  and 
the  paper  absorbs  it,  and  by  changing  jaiper 
and  iron  octtasionally  all  the  grease  will  disap- 
pt'ar.  Soft  lUiW’sjiapVr  or  tissiu^  paper  is  pref¬ 
erable  to  cloth  for  cleaning  lamp  chimneys, 
w’indows,  mirrors,  etc.,  as  it  leaves  no  lint ;  also 
for  knives,  spoons,  and  tinw’are  after  scouring  ; 
and  a  stove  w’ill  not  need  blacking  so  often  if 
now  and  then  rubbed  with  paper.  Scraps  of 
writing  paper  or  that  used  on  one  sitle  only 
may  bt*  utilized  in  several  ways.  Bowls  and 
gltiHses  without  covers  may  be  used  for  jelly, 
by  cutting  a  round  of  paper  the  size  of  the  top, 
ilip  in  brandy  and  press  down  evenly  upon  the 
jelly,  cut  another  cover  of  softer  paper  large 
enough  to  paste  dow’ii  on  the  outside  of  the  jar. 
Pajier  in  brttad  and  cake  tins,  protects  the  loaf 
from  burning  and  insures  its  sate  removtil  from 
the  tin,  by  tliis  help  a  tin  with  holes  in  it  may 
be  used.  Laid  over  a  loaf  of  cake  in  the  oven, 
paper  is  also  ti  protection,  but  unless  it  is 
warmed  first,  the  cake  nniy  settle.  Cut  in  strips 
and  curled  with  the  scissors,  writing  paixT 
makes  a  good  filling  fttr  pillows  for  hammocks, 
or  the  large  j»illows  sometimes  used  to  show’ off 
the  elaborate  “  shams.”  Postal  cards  and  thin 
pasteboartl  can  bt'  cut  in  strips  ft)r  lamplight¬ 
ers  ;  newspapers  for  the  siime  use  art'  cut  in 
strips  and  rolletl. — Anna  Barrows,  in  Gootl 
Housekeeping. 

A  Perfect  Baking  PtiwoER. — 'The  great  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  Roytil  Baking  Ptiwder  is  due  to  the 
extreme  cart*  exercisetl  by  its  manufacturers  to 
make  it  entirely  pure,  uniftuin  in  tpiality,  and 
t)f  the  highest  leavening  ptiwer.  All  tht*  scien- 
tifit'  knowledgt',  care,  anti  skill  atlainetl  by  a 
twenty  years’  practical  experienct',  are  ctmtri- 
butetl  ttiward  this  entl,  and  no  pharmaceutit'al 
prepanititui  can  be  tli.spensetl  with  a  greater  ac¬ 
curacy,  ju-ecisit)!!,  anti  exactness.  Every  article 
usetl  is  absolutely  pure.  A  number  tif  chem¬ 
ists  are  empltiyed  to  tt'st  the  strength  tif  t'ach 
ingredient,  so  that  its  exact  [low’er  anti  effect  in 
combination  with  its  ct)-ingretlients  is  tlefinitely 
known.  Nothing  is  trustetl  to  chance,  and  nt> 
person  is  emjiloyed  in  the  preparation  t»f  tht! 
materials  usetl  or  the  manufacture  of  the  j)t>w- 
der,  who  is  not  an  t'-xjiert  in  his  particular 
branch  of  the  business.  As  a  t:onsequence,  the 
Royal  Bilking  Powtler  is  of  the  highest  gradt' 
of  exet'llence,  always  [)ure,  wholt'some,  and  uni- 
ftirm  in  tpiality.  Each  bt)X  is  exactly  like  every 
t)ther,  and  will  retain  its  jiow’crs  and  {iroduct* 
the  .same  and  the  highest  leavening  effect  in 
any  climate,  at  any  time.  The  Government 
Chemists,  after  having  analyzctl  all  the  princi- 
jial  brands  in  tht*  niiirket,  in  their  rejxirts  plac- 
etl  the  Royal  Baking  Powtler  at  the  head  ttf  the 
list  ft>r  strength,  juirity,  iind  whoh'someness, 
and  thtuisands  of  tests  all  tiver  the  country 
have  further  demonstriiU'd  the  fact  that  its 
tpialifies  are  in  t:very  respect  unrivalletl. — 
Journal. 

People  who  hiive  money  to  invest  will  be  interestt*tl 
in  rejitlini;  the  report  of  tlie  J.  H.  Watkins  Land  Mort- 
Kiiire  Co.,  I.iiwrenee,  Kansas,  whieh  ajipears  in  this  pa¬ 
per  the  tliird  week  tif  every  month,  aecortlinK  to  whieh 
It  is  elaiiued  that  they  have  loaned  within  ten  years 
$5,580,:150,  at  interest  from  seven  to  twelve  per  cent,  and 
not  lost  a  dollar.  New  York  ofllce,  243  Hroadway. 


This  distressing  trouble  easily  remedied  by 

Tarrant’s  Effervescent  Seltzer  Aperient. 

PROVIDENt!E,  R.  I.,  Sept.  4th,  1883. 

During  my  younger  days  I  was  troubled  with  constipaUon, 
and  brisk  cathartics  were  freijnently  resorted  to.  About  ten 
years  ago  I  commenced  using  your  SELTZER  APERIENT 
with  the  best  results,  a  small  teaspoonful  every  morning 
prevents  the  necessity  of  using  stronger  medicines,  and 
effectually  prevents  the  serious  trouble  before  expel  lenced. 
1  cordially  endorse  It.  E.  A.  CALDER,  Pharmacist 


XJ.  S.  ]y£ail  Steamsh-ips 

Sail  from  New  York  regularly  for 

GLASGOW  via  LONDONDERRY. 

FPRNESSIA . Oct.  3,  12  M.  |  ANCHORIA.  ..Oct  17,  11  A.  M. 

CIRCASSIA. .  .Oct  24,  5  A.  M. 

Cablu  Passage,  $60  to  $80.  Second  Class,  $30. 

LIVERPOOL  AND  qUEENSTOWN  SERVICE. 

CITY  OF  ROME  sails  Wednesday,  Sept.  23, 
and  every  fourth  Wednesday  thereafter. 

Cabin  Passage,  $60  to  $100.  Secor.tl  Class,  $35. 
Steerage  outward  or  prepaid,  $15. 

For  passage  or  other  Information,  apply  to 

SENDEHSOIT  SHOTHEBS,  Asre&ts, 

7  Bowling  Green,  New  %'ork. 

MENEELY  BELL  COMPANY. 

The  Finest  Grade  of  Church  Bells, 

Greatest  Experience.  Largest  Trade. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  mailed  free. 

CUNTON  E  MEHEELT  BEU  COMPANY, 

TEOY,  r.  T. 


MENEELY  &  COMPANY, 
WEST  TEOY,  N.  Y,  BELLS, 

ForCborcbei  Schools,  etc. -alio Chime, 
and  Peal,.  For  more  than  half  a  century 
noted  for  auperlorlty  over  all  others. 


Baltimore  Church  Bells 

since  tS44  celebratetl  for  superiority  over  other,, 
are  made  only  of  Purest  Bell  Metal,  (Copper  and 
Tin,)  Rotary  Mountings,  warranted  satisfactory. 
For  Prices,  Cl  ren  I  ars .  c. .  mid  ress  B  A  LT I  MOB  B  Bbu. 
Foumdby.  j.  KEUEMTEK  a  nuns.  Baltimore,  Hd. 


’Cincinnati  BELLfouNDRYCO 


SUCCCSSONS'IN  BELLS-  TO  THE 

BLYMYER  MANUFACTURING  CO 

CATALOGUE  WITH  1500  TESTIMONIALS 


ELLS.CHURCH.SCHOOL.FIRE  ALARM 


W  A  XTSt'll— Wt)MEN,  In  every  town,  U) 
""  iwi-v  $  sell  a  set  of  Clirlsttnas  B'siks.  Anyone 

enn  sell  them.  They  sell  for  .We..  $1,  $1.50,  and  $.3.  One 
new  agent  (a  lady)  sold  ,55  the  Itrst  wc(*k,  making  $44.80; 
anf>ther$13  worth  the  first  hour,  making  $5.20.  Send  for 
oirenlar.  CASSELL  &  tXIMP.ANY,  Limited,  822  Broadway, 
New  York,  or  40  I)eartM>rn  street,  CliR-ago.  III. 


If  you  want  FRUIT  TREES, 

If  you  want  RRAPE-VI.NES, 

If  you  want  CURRANT  BUSHES, 

If  you  want  RASPBERRY  RUSHES, 

If  you  want  HOSE  BUSHES, 

If  you  want 

ANYTHIXt;  grown  by  NURSERYMEN 

For  yotir  ORCHARD,  GARDEN,  or  L.AWN,  trm  to  name  and 
rfaxmahtt  in  /iric<,  address 

MERRKI.L  A  ANTHONY,  AfiKSTS,  GENEVA,  N.  Y. 

N.  B.— If  yon  want  a  fruit  farm  hero,  25,  50,  or  75  acres, 
partly  planted,  pleasantly  looateil,  on  reasonable  terms, 
address  us. 


HlanWanted.r?S:M 

In  hlB  l4x;a]Uv.  KoBiiGiiitlblc  h<»use.  ReferencoH ex* 

abauged.  UA  Y  dk  OUUS.l-^  Uarclay8t.,N.  V. 


the  CHICAGO*"” 

MORTH- 

^  western 

■■  RAILWAY. 

THE  BEST  ROUTE  AND 

SHOUT  TINE 

BETWEEN 

Chicago, 

Council  Bluffs, 

-  Omaha. 

The  only  line  to  take  from  Chicago  or  Milwaukee 
to  Freeport,  Clinton,  Cetiar  Bapids,  Marslialltown, 
Des  Moines,  Sioux  City,  Council  Bluffs,  Omaha,  and 
all  points  West.  It  Is  also  the 

SHORT  LINE 

BETWEEN  CHICAGO  AND 

ST.  PAUL  OR  MINNEAPOLIS, 

And  the  best  route  to  Madison,  La  Crosse,  Ashland, 
Duluth,  Winona,  Huron,  Aberdeen,  Pierre,  and  all 
points  In  Hie  Northwest. 

It  Is  the  direct  route  to  Oshkosh,  Fond  du  Lac, 
Green  Bay,  Ishpeming,  Marquette,  and  the  mining 
regions  of  Lake  Superior. 

It  is  the  LA  KE  SHORE  and  PA  RLOR  CAR  ROUTE 
between  CHICAGO  and  MILWAUKEE. 

PALACE  SLEEPING  CARS  on  night  trains, 
PALATIAL  DINING  CARS  on  through  trains, 

BETWEEN 

CHICACH)  AND  llIIL.XVArKER, 

CHICAGO  AND  KT.  PACL., 

CHICAGO  AND  COUNCIL  BLUFFS, 

AND  CHICAGO  AND  WINONA. 
If  you  are  going  to  Denver,  Ogden,  Sacramento, 
San  Francisco,  Helena,  Portland,  or  any  point  in  the 
We.st  or  Northwest,  ask  the  ticket  agent  for  tickets 
via  the  “  NORTH- WESTBEN” 

if  you  wish  the  best  accommodations.  All  ticket 
agents  sell  tickets  via  this  line. 

M.  HUOHITT,  R.  S.  HAIR, 

General  Manager,  General  Passenger  Agent, 

^  CHICAGO. 


FAC.8I1WILE. 


ALL  DRUtiUlSTS  KEEP  IT.  Tr  . 
THE  J.  H.  WILLIA.MS  CO. 
F..ri...r.y  \t  ii.liah.  A  Sm. 


FOR  SHAVING. 

Tht  Genuine  lankeeSoip, 

Has  never  been 
equaled  In  the  rieh- 
uesa  and  pormv 
neuce  of  its  lather. 

Kspecially  adapt¬ 
ed  for  heavy  beards 
and  a  delicate  skin. 
Standard  forquality 
in  the  D.  S.  Navy. 
Has  been  counter* 
felted  more  than 
any  other  soap  in 
the  world.  Notice 
the  engraving  and 
avoid  imitations.  ^ 

pi.  f*'r  12  Cents. 

:onl*ar.T,  Coi>n. 

,Qcbe$lcr,  lt<40. 


MADAME 

FOY’S 

CORSET 


?^NETi 

and  pnld  nl  your  boiiii 


Security  3  to 
Gtiinealoan. 
INTKKK.ST 

_ _ _  aemi.annaal 

and  pitltT at  your  home.  28th  year  of 
reeideuce,  and  Itith  of  biiHinetw.  No  In- 
veHtt)r  ever  had  to  pay  taxes,  coxts  of  fore¬ 
closure,  wait  for  Interest,  or  take  land. 
28iT  of  Ueferenren  all  around  yotL 
'(Ire 
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^rlte  if  you  have  money  to  loan.  Address 

S.  B,  JOHNSTON  A  SON, 

Neaotlators  or  Mortgage  lamos 
MKNTJOS  TUJS  PAPKR.  HTTPAUIo  MINN. 


TO  INVESTORS. 


Skirt  Supporter. 

Combinea  the  most 
ELEGANT  FIT¬ 
TING  CORSET 
with  a  perfect 
SKIRT  SUP¬ 
PORTER  and  la  on# 

ofthe  moat  popular  and  _  _ 

■atiathotory  conets  as  regards  HSALTH 
and  COMFORT  ever  Invented.  It  ia  parttonlarly 
adapted  to  the  present  style  of  dress. 

For  sale  by  aU  leading  dealen.  Frloe  by  mall  $1.80. 
FOT.  HARMON  A  CHADWICK.  New  Haven,  Conn. 


K  KA I,  Kt'I'ATK 
worlli  three  times 

— .  .  ... _ ’  buHinees  in  this  city. 

class  references.  8ond  for  circular. 

.%Kai'i)Li8.ai.>.M:!>u'rA. 

FIRST  MORTGA.aES. 

NET  7  &  8  PERCENTUM. 

PRATT  k  CONE,  Minneapolis  and  New  York. 
Absolotely  Safe  Investments  In  First  Mortgages  on 
Improved  Beal  Estate  In  the  rapidly  growing  city  of  Minne¬ 
apolis,  Hlnn.  Principal  and  semi-annual  interest  payable 
In  New  York  Exchange.  Best  city  references  given.  A  lim¬ 
ited  amount  of  N  per  cent,  mortgages  usually  on  hand. 
For  full  particulars,  address 
FLBCTUH  A.  PRATT,  ROBERT  D.  CONE. 

10  Washington  Avenue,  South,  65  Liberty  Street, 
Minneapolis,  Minn.  New  York  City. 


A  SOLID  IQPER  cent 


Peranniim.flrstniortH  gages  on  prodactlve 

Real  Estate.  lymns  ■  approved  by  Taco¬ 
ma  National  Bank. "  Best  ok  Kepeken- 

CF.S  EAST  AND  WEST.  Torrespondence  Solicited. 
Address  ALLEN  C.  MASON,  Tacoma,  Wash.  Ter. 


So  Risk;  T  Solid  10  Per  CodL 

RAPID  ACCV.1IVLATION! 

Can  Handle  Bums  Large  or  Small. 

SOLID  as  ENGLISH  CONSOLS  0i  U.  S.  BONDS 

For  Circular  address  the 

Central  Illinois  Financial  Attenev.  .lacksonville,  lllinaii. 
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DAKOTA 

FARM 


MORTGAGES. 


I  am  now  placing  loans  on  choice  Improved  farms  In  Southeastern  Dakota,  the  garden  sfiot  and  the  liest  arglcultaral 
region  of  the  great  Northwest,  interest,  nine  per  cent,  per  annum,  NET,  to  lender,  payable  seml-unnually.  In  New  York 
exchange.  Prompt  pajmients  GUARANTEED. 

A  IjaMT  A  f  17  IT’tt  These  loans  range  from  §‘AOO  upwards,  as  the  lender  may  direct;  are 

W  X W  m.  secured  by  Bond  and  First  IHortKnge  on  land  carefully  selftcted,  after 

personal  examination,  worth  Uiree  times  the  amount  of  lr,an,  and  steadily  rising  In  value.  Interest  promptly  paid  and 
remitted  when  due.  Free  of  Charge  to  Lender.  These  securities  are  not  affected  by  financial  panics,  depressions 
In  the  money  market,  or  fiuctuations  of  stock,  but  are  entirely  under  control  of  holder,  thus  rendering  them 
ABSOLUTELY'  SAFE,  as  well  as  PROFITABLE.  Best  of  references.  Circulars  and  blank  forms  furnished 
on  application.  Write  me  If  you  have  money  to  loan.  Cut  this  out  and  keep  it  till  Beetled. 

Counselor  at  Law  and  T  A  If  4  V  Ik  PARKER,  Turner  County, 

negotiator  of  Loans.  Ws  Ao  DAKOTA. 
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NORTHWESTERN  PENNSYLVANIA. 

The  Presbj’tery  of  Erie  held  an  interesting  meet¬ 
ing  at  Cambridgeborough  on  Sept.  8th  and  9th.  A 
case  of  discipline  which  had  been  in  process  for 
fifteen  years,  was  finally  adjudicated,  and  a  man 
who  had  been  suspended  for  all  this  time,  though 
without  ever  having  a  trial,  was  restored  to  the 
privileges  of  the  Church.  Two  of  our  best  inform¬ 
ed  pastors.  Revs.  T.  D.  Logan  of  Meadville  and  D. 
B.  Kerr  of  Mercer,  acted  as  counsel,  and  acquit¬ 
ted  themselves  both  in  the  spirit  and  ability  with 
which  they  conducted  the  case.  As  to  the  result 
of  this  Pre8b3rterial  action  upon  the  church  at 
Fairfield,  which  is  one  of  our  oldest  churches,  it 
is  hard  to  tell.  They  ought  to  have  grace  to  bear 
it.  But  somehow  our  churches  do  not  always 
commend  the  Gospel  by  their  example  under  such 
reversals.  And  after  all,  is  it  not  true  that  our  Dis¬ 
cipline,  however  good  it  may  be — a  veritable  means 
of  grace,  as  some  think — is  seldom  administered 
so  as  to  produce  any  of  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit  ? 
The  one  thing  clearlj’  made  to  appear,  and  the  only 
thing  made  clear  to  the  Presbytery,  was  the  spirit 
of  personal  spleen  which  characterized  both  the 
Session  and  the  offending  party.  Indeetl  it  is  very 
rarely  seen  that  a  case  of  discipline  is  not  attended 
with  great  harm.  If  a  little  more  effort  was  made 
to  restore  an  erring  brother  in  the  spirit  of  meek¬ 
ness,  a  better  result  would  be  reached  than  by  cit¬ 
ing  him  to  appear  before  a  court  whose  every  act 
indicates  that  they  are  anxious  for  business,  and 
are  hungering  for  a  victim. 

The  Discipline,  however,  was  clearly  not  at  fault 
in  this  case.  It  was  the  profound  ignorance  of  it 
that  precipitated  all  the  trouble.  A  .Church  court 
that  would  suspend  a  guilty  man  without  a  trial, 
deserv'es  the  severest  censure.  But  in  this  case 
the  “  victim  ”  protested  his  innocence,  and  yet  he 
was  thus  summarily  deatt  with.  The  lesson  to  be 
learned  from  all  this  is  that  every  Minister  and 
Session  should  know  our  Book.  If  we  are  to  deal 
justly  with  our  fellow-men,  we  must  know  it;  and 
I  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing  for  each  Session, 
under  the  direction  of  the  pastor,  to  take  a  coui-so 
of  study  in  it.  Having  just  revised  our  Discipline, 
the  time  is  opportune.  Much  profit  might  be  real¬ 
ized  by  the  study  and  discussion  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  and  law  of  our  Church  in  our  monthly  Ses. 
sional  meetings. 

Warren  County. 

Warren  county  lies  entirely  within  the  bounds  of 
Erie  Presbytery,  and  yet  it  is  so  far  from  the  body 
of  Presbytery  that  it  is  almost  outside  of  Presby- 
terial  oversight.  There  are  in  this  county  six  Pres¬ 
byterian  churches,  constituting  throe  self-support¬ 
ing  charges,  under  the  present  pastorate  of  Revs. 
J.  C.  Oliver,  E.  I.  Davies,  and  your  correspondent. 
Our  church  at  Warren  (the  county  seat)  being  the 
strongest  of  the  number,  has  jast  taken  the  initia¬ 
tory  stops  toward  the  thorough  organization  of  the 
county.  At  a  meeting  of  our  Session  in  July,  your 
scribe,  who  has  the  honor  and  pleasure  of  being 
the  shepherd  of  these  most  worthy  sheep,  was  in¬ 
structed  to  secure  funds  for  the  employment  of  an 
assistant  in  this  important  work,  and  also  to  find. 

If  possible,  the  suitable  man  to  undertake  it.  One 
of  our  beloved  elders,  whom  God  has  blessed  with 
large  wealth  and  a  larger  heart  (may  his  failing 
health  be  restored,  that  he  may  long  live  to  bless 
the  Church  and  the  world  !),  with  his  liberal  sub¬ 
scription  of  $300,  at  once  assured  the  work,  and 
made  it  an  easy  task  to  realize  the  $1200  necessary 
to  be  raised.  Consequently  at  the  meeting  of  Pres¬ 
bytery,  we  asked  that  the  Re\-.  H.  Webster  of  Belle 
Valley  should  be  sent  over  to  us.  Mr.  Webster  is 
a  young  man  after  Paul’s  own  heart ;  unencumbered 
with  a  wife,  and  just  the  man  for  our  work ;  full  of 
missionary  zeal,  a  fair  preacher,  and  a  good  organ¬ 
izer. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  our  dear  old  Presbyte¬ 
rianism  wont  evangelize ;  that  its  artillery  is  too 
heavy ;  that  our  Methodist  sharpshooters  will  come 
in  while  we  are  spiking  our  guns,  and  pick  off  the 
very  best  places,  and  have  the  field  by  the  time  we 
are  ready  to  work.  Well,  there  is  something 
wrong,  I  must  admit.  In  travelling  about,  I  find 
a  Methodist  church  in  every  little  village,  and  even 
out  in  the  country,  nestling  right  down  among  the 
farmers,  calling  them  by  the  sound  of  its  bell  from 
their  toil  and  care  to  the  worship  of  God.  But 
Presbyterianism  is  not  to  blame  for  our  failure  to 
follow  the  worthy  example,  and  to  imitate  the  true 
Christian  zeal  of  our  sister  Church.  When  our 
Strong  churches  are  sufficiently  aroused  to  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  such  work — to  come  up  to  its  proper 
support — Presbyterianism  can  command  everj’  des¬ 
titute  point  in  the  whole  field.  Our  maciiinery  is  all 
right.  What  we  lack  hero  is  the  steam  to  set  it  in 
motion.  Fortunately  we  have  the  necos.sary  steam, 
and  we  are  going  to  give  the  maclune  a  trial ;  and 
If  there  are  not  three  or  four  good  churches  work¬ 
ed  up  and  organized,  at  all  events  the  people  will 
have  the  t)onefit  of  good  preaching,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  many  precious  souls  will  find  Christ, 
and  rejoice  in  the  salvation  of  God. 

The  Complanter  Presbyterian  Church. 

It  may  not  be  known  to  all  your  readers  that  we 
have  in  Warren  county  a  Foreign  ^Missionary  as 
well  as  a  Home  Missionary  field.  The  Seneca  Na¬ 
tion,  a  tribe  of  Indians  numbering  in  all  some  4000 
souls,  has  been  apportioned  to  the  Presbyterian 
Church  for  our  special  missionary  work.  Most  of 
these  people  are  settled  on  their  reservation  in 
New  York.  But  a  few  of  them — about  a  hundred 
ail  told— are  located  permanently  in  Warren  coun¬ 
ty,  Pennsylvania.  The  reason  for  this  will  readily 
appear.  The  Seneca  tribe  of  Indians  was  one  of 
the  confederated  “  Six  Nations,”  celebrat«Kl  in  Rev¬ 
olutionary  and  subswjuent  history.  Gyaut-wa-hia, 
alias  John  k.  Bael,  commonly  called  “  Complant- 
er,”  was  one  of  the  Seneca’s  noblest  chieftains. 
He  was  instrumental  on  many  occasions  in  pre¬ 
venting  warfare  between  his  people  and  the  white 
man.  He  was  the  man  who  prevented  the  Six  Na¬ 
tions  from  alliance  with  the  Western  Indians  in 
their  long  and  bloody  strife,  lasting  from  1780  to 
1794.  In  his  efforts  to  protect  the  Western  fron¬ 
tier  of  Pennsylvania,  he  rendere<l  valuable  assist¬ 
ance  to  the  Government.  Through  his  agency, 
Pennsylvania  acquinni  all  the  pre-sent  right  of 
frontage  on  Lake  Erie.  For  all  th»«e  services  the 
Keystone  State  granteil  him  permission  to  select 
for  himself  personally  1500  acres  of  her  unappro¬ 
priated  land.  Among  his  selections,  he  chose  for 
his  own  occupancy  a  tract  of  t’40  acrt«  on  the  west 
bank  of  the  .Allegheny  river,  in  the  northea-stern 
part  of  Warren  count j',  together  with  two  contigu¬ 
ous  islands.  Here  he  lived  until  his  death  in  183G, 
and  hero  are  his  descendants  to  the  number  of 
about  100,  known  as  the  “  Complanter  Indians.” 

These  Indians,  although  sharing  with  their  tribe 
in  the  valuable  services  of  our  missionaries,  who 
visit  them  and  preach  to  them,  have  never  hatl  the 
convenience  and  blessings  of  a  chuirh  building. 
About  a  year  ago  the  Rev.  W.  k.  Rankin,  formerly 
pa.stor  at  Warren,  and  who  still  lives  with  us,  be¬ 
came  interested  in  the  projtvt  of  building  a  church 
for  the  “  Cornplanters.”  The  Session  of  our  In¬ 
dian  Church  (Which  numl>ers  some  fifty  iueml)ers) 
appoinUsl  Mr.  Rankin  their  agent  and  treasurer, 
and  building  committee,  and  everything  else  which 
is  necessary  to  the  building  of  a  church.  As  was 
natural,  our  church  at  Warren  became  interested 
in  this  good  work.  Liberal  donations  were  made 
to  it.  Besides  lumber  and  (mints  and  nails  and 
stones  and  lamps  and  pulpit  and  furnitiure,  a  lib¬ 
eral  subscription  was  secured.  Other  churches  be¬ 
came  interested,  and  appropriated  help.  The  In¬ 
dians  hel()ed  themselves,  furnishing  the  stone,  and 
dressing  it,  and  building  the  foundation,  as  neatly 
as  the  best-skilled  workmen,  besides  other  valua¬ 
ble  seiwice. 

Well,  at  last  the  church  was  done,  and  arrange¬ 
ments  were  made  for  its  dedication.  The  day  set 
for  this  im|>ortant  event  was  Sept.  17th.  It  was  a 
day  which  God  seemed  to  have  made  for  our  spe¬ 


cial  benefit:  it  was  simply  exquisite.  On  the 
morning  of  the  17th  about  100  of  Warren’s  best 
people,  with  well-filled  baskets,  boarded  the  train 
for  “  Johnnycake  Station.”  Our  Rod  friends  greets 
ed  us  cordially,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Trippe,  our  de¬ 
voted  missionary,  made  us  doubly  welcome.  Once 
on  the  ground,  we  pitched  our  tents  In  the  school 
and  church  yard,  and  proceeded  to  Improvise  sev¬ 
eral  extra  tables  to  meet  the  accommodation  of  the 
multitude.  When  the  bountiful  provisions  were 
spread,  and  all  had  been  served,  the  event  of  the 
day  was  begun.  At  one  o’clock  the  little  church 
was  packed.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Trippe,  the  missionary 
in  charge  of  the  Station,  was  the  master  of  cere¬ 
monies.  After  singing,  your  humble  servant.  In 
the  absence  of  Rev.  W.  A.  Rankin,  preached  the 
dedicatory  sermon.  Then  followed  the  usual  form, 
and  prayer  by  Rev.  Henry  Sllverheels,  a  venerable 
and  godly  Indian,  regularly  ordained  by  our  Pres¬ 
bytery  as  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel.  After  singing 
in  the  Seneca  language.  Judge  S.  P.  Johnson  of 
Warren,  for  fifty  years  a  warm  friend  and  counsel¬ 
lor  of  this  people,  made  an  appropriate  address. 
Then  followed  shorter  addresses  by  Judge  William 
D.  Brown  and  ex-Gov.  C.  W.  Stone  of  Warren ;  Mr. 
Garra,  an  honored  member  of  the  First  Presbyte¬ 
rian  Church  of  Erie;  Mr.  Halftown,  an  Indian; 
and  Mr.  Trippe.  The  entire  service  lasted  about 
three  hours,  and  was  enjoyed  by  all  present.  In¬ 
deed  it  will  be  remembered  by  all  who  were  there 
as  one  of  the  most  delightful  days  in  their  life. 

The  Indians  in  Warren  county  have  at  last  a 
suitable  place  to  worship  God.  That  thej*  appre¬ 
ciate  it,  and  are  grateful  to  their  white  friends  and 
to  their  Heavenly  Father,  cannot  be  doubted  for 
an  instant.  That  there  are  among  this  people 
many  sincere  and  devoted  Christian  men  and  wo¬ 
men  who  would  lay  down  their  life  for  their  Mas¬ 
ter,  is  without  que.stlon.  And  they  are  working 
Christians.  They  have  a  Ladles’  Sowing  Society 
that  raised  some  fifty  dollars  for  their  little 
church.  Noah  Twoguns,  a  man  eighty-nine  years 
old,  gives  up  his  entire  time  to  visiting  his  people, 
and  reading  to  them  the  Gospels,  and  praying  with 
them.  There  are  many  indeed  who  are  earnest 
workers  in  their  way.  doing  what  they  can  to  honor 
God  and  save  their  race. 

It  is  slow  work,  some  may  think ;  and  yet  for 
the  amount  lnve.ste<l,  the  returns  are  encouraging. 
The  fact  Is,  we  have  not  done  our  duty  by  our  Sen¬ 
eca  brethren.  We  must  do  more  than  build  church¬ 
es  and  send  them  missionaries.  They  must  be  ed¬ 
ucated.  What  is  needed  imperatively  just  now  is 
a  Christian  school,  where  they  can  bo  taught  not 
only  in  the  higher  branches,  but  In  the  arts  of  In¬ 
dustry.  Such  a  school  could  bo  furnlsheil,  ample 
and  suitable,  with  all  necessary  o((ulpmenta,  for 
five  or  six  thousand  dollars.  Is  there  not  some 
one  whom  God  hath  blesswl  with  money,  who  will 
make  this  his  monument  ?  It  will  bo  a  monument 
for  all  time.  The  years  cannot  deface  It  nor  crum¬ 
ble  it  to  the  ground.  P.  S.  Allen. 

Warren,  Pa.,  Sept.  21,  18H6. 


OR.  PHRANER’S  RRSIOIVATION. 

The  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Sing  Sing,  over 
which  Dr.  Wilson  Phraner  has  been  settled  for  now 
nearly  thirty-five  years,  assembled  in  large  num¬ 
bers  on  Thursday  evening  of  last  week  to  listen  to 
a  statement  from  him  relative  to  his  proposed  res¬ 
ignation  as  their  pastor,  and  to  cooperate  with  him 
in  securing  the  necessary  action  of  Presbytery, 
providetl  the  step  were  approved.  Mr.  Sumner  R. 
Stone  having  been  calle<l  to  the  chair,  and  R.  S. 
Lockwood  made  clerk.  Pastor  Phraner  said  that 
he  would  not  give  reasons  in  detail  for  the  step 
which  he  desired  to  bo  taken.  It  was  sufficient  to 
say  that  he  had  meditated  It  carefully  and  prayer¬ 
fully,  and  regarded  it  as  for  the  best.  He  trusted 
that  it  would  so  turn  out  for  all  concerned.  But 
his  plans  for  the  future  were  ((uite  indefinite,  and 
all  subject  to  the  revision  of  Providence.  Ho  was 
particuharly  interested  in  some  branches  of  general 
Church  work,  and  he  felt  quite  incline<l  to  devote 
the  remainder  of  his  life  to  such  work.  He  thought 
that  there  were  many  j’ounger  men  who  could  fill 
his  |)ul()it  and  do  good  work  in  this  church,  and 
l>erhaps  the  change  might  be  to  its  advantage. 
Some  of  his  good  peoide  and  friends  had  earnestly 
protested  against  what  he  was  now  doing,  and  said 
that  the  time  had  not  yet  come  for  him  to  give  up 
his  pulpit,  but  he  said  he  would  greatly  prefer  to 
stop  five  years  too  soon  than  to  stay  one  month  too 
long.  The  happy  relations  which  had  always  ex- 
lst(Kl  between  him  and  his  people  yet  continued  in 
full  force.  He  glancetl  at  these  from  the  time  he 
came  to  that  village  on  invitation,  the  third  Sun¬ 
day  of  May,  18.50,  and  preached  his  first  sermon. 
The  following  year,  having  finished  his  studl<w,  he 
accepted  their  call.  Those  were  the  days  of  bt'gin- 
nings;  the  church  then  numbered  but  eighty  mem¬ 
bers,  and  the  salary  was  $000.  From  that  time  to 
the  present,  with  the  exception  of  a  period  of  ill¬ 
ness  in  1872,  and  a  brief  visit  to  .Alaska  last  yt'ar, 
he  had  been  unremitting  in  his  labors  among  them. 
His  work  had  been  his  enthusiasm,  and  he  had  had 
uns[)eakahle  joy  in  it.  He  .said  that  he  doiibbsl 
whether  there  had  ever  be<m  a  ha(tpi(!r  or  more 
harmonious  ((astorate  continuing  for  so  many 
years.  His  relations  to  his  Swsion  and  to  the  con- 
grt'gation  had  been  unifonidy  pleasant,  and  they 
had  scarcely  ever  had  a  divided  vote  u()on  any  sub¬ 
ject.  Since  his  pur((ose  had  become  known  to  his 
j«*ople  and  his  frit'nds  generally,  he  has  received 
many  kind  words  and  hear<l  many  expressions  of 
regret  at  his  leaving  his  |>resent  charge. 

He  was  not  insensible  to  these,  but  heartily  a(>- 
(>rociate  I  them,  and  thanked  his  peo|>le  and  his 
friends  for  them,  but  he  now  wished  to  withdraw 
with  the  ^anie  feelings  of  mutual  respect  and  kind¬ 
ness  which  had  always  existed  iK'tween  them. 
AVhen  ho  left  Sing  Sing  he  said  it  would  be  with 
the  kinde.st  feelings  toward  all  its  (>eo()le,  for  he 
had  received  nothing  but  kindness  from  any  of 
them.  He  did  not  ex(>ect  to  look  for  another  pas¬ 
torate,  but  would  try  and  follow  the  leadings  of 
Providence.  .After  earnest  words  of  counsel  as  to 
pn'serving’ unity  and  harmony  in  tin*  congregation, 
he  re«(uest*?d  as  a  (leixonal  favor  to  himself  that 
all  would  vote  to  (lermit  him  to  withdraw  ami  for 
the  apjmintment  of  commissioners  to  Prt'sbytery. 
He  came  here,  he  said,  by  tht“  unanimous  requt'st 
of  the  congregation,  and  he  wislnsl  to  have  their 
unanimous  consent  to  his  b>aving.  In  conclusion 
he  said  :  “I  will  not  now  say  fanavell,  brethren,” 
but  he  would  use  the  other  ()art  of  the  text  and 
say  “  Brethren,  be  of  good  comfort,  be  of  one' 
mine],  live  in  peace,  anel  the  Goel  eef  love  anel  pe>ace 
be  with  you.  Amen." 

The  Sing  Sing  Register,  whose  ace*ount  we  have 
coneienstHl,  here*  aeleis :  Dr.  Phraner  then  tewk  u() 
his  coat  anel  hat  and  walke>d  eiown  the  aisle  anel 
left  the  chure'h.  There  were  many  weeping  eyes  in 
the  congre'gation.  and  Dr.  Phraner  himse>lf  se*e'me*ei 
very  much  afft?cte>d.  Mr.  Stone,  Dr.  Holbrook,  C.  F. 
Maurice,  Stanton  Caely.  Re‘v.  C.  D.  Rie*e,  anel  Dr. 
D.  E.  Provost  then  s(>e>ke,  referring  to  the  leuig  and 
efficient  labors  of  Dr.  Phi-aner  anel  the  gre'nt  ree- 
luctance  in  parting  with  him.  The'y  felt  constrain¬ 
ed,  howe'ver,  to  re'spect  wishe?s  so  distinctly  ex- 
pre.sse>el  by  him.  Subse.*<(uently  a  re'.seelution  was 
unanimously  aeloi'ted  acceding  to  the  re<[ue8t  of 
the  pasteir  for  eiismissal  from  his  e*harge. 

Re'solutions  to  this  puqeort  and  also  highly  eu- 
logi.stic  of  Dr.  Phraner  in  his  relations  to  his  church 
and  ptNeple,  were  offereel.  the  tiiNt  serie?s  by  Mr, 
C.  F.  Morris,  and  others  by  Sumner  R.  Stone,  Esej., 
anel  the  Re>v.  Dr.  D.  .A.  Holbrook,  res(>ectively. 

Rev.  N.  H.  Egleston,  Chief  of  the  Forestry  Di¬ 
vision  of  the  Department  of  .Agriculture,  read  a 
paper  before  the  .American  Forestiy  Congreess  in 
Boston,  showing  that  the  annual  wewdehopping  in 
the  Unitotl  States  clears  a  surface  of  50,750,089 
aere^s — ‘‘  e<(ual  in  extent  to  the  area  of  all  the  New 
England  States,  together  with  New  Jersey  and 
Maryland.” 


etimift  fstiente. 

PERSONAL.  AND  NEWS  ITEMS. 

The  International  Monetary  Conference  is  to  be 
held  in  Paris  on  Oct.  12. 

The  New  England  and  Confederate  Veterans  at 
Winchester,  Va.,  closed  their  proceedings  Sept.  20 
with  a  jubilee  and  prayer-meeting  in  camp. 

Gov.  Hill  has  ordered  that  the  emplojunent  of 
convict  labor  by  contractors  at  the  Elmira  Reform¬ 
atory,  shall  cease. 

The  Rev.  Richard  Louis  Knox,  a  fonner  Catholic 
priest,  was  received  into  the  ministry  of  the  Protest¬ 
ant  Episcopal  Church  in  St.  Louis  on  Sunday  last. 

The  President  has  asked  Prof.  .A.  Agassiz  to  take 
the  office  of  Superintendent  of  the  Coast  and  Geo¬ 
detic  Survey. 

Commodore  Alexander  A.  Semmes,  commandant 
of  the  Washington  Navy  Yard,  died  suddenly  at 
Hamilton,  Loudon  county,  Va.,  on  the  22d. 

Rev.  Rufus  Ellis,  D.D.,  a  well  known  Unitarian 
minister  of  Boston,  died  in  Liverpool  on  the  22d. 
He  had  just  conqdeted  a  tour  in  Norway  with  his 
family. 

The  first  snowfall  of  the  season  is  reported  as 
having  occurred  on  Sept.  23d  in  Vermont,  New 
Hampshire,  in  the  Catskill  Mountains,  and  in  Can¬ 
ada. 

Dr.  O.  W.  Holmes  said  the  other  day  to  a  fricntl 
who  congratulated  him  upon  his  birthday  :  “  I  am 
a  revolutionary  i>atriot  now — I  am  one  of  the  men 
of  76.” 

Phillips  Brooks  has  retunieil  from  his  Euro|)ean 
tour,  and  in  occupying  his  pulpit  in  Trinity  Church, 
Boston,  addressed  his  people  with  that  ra|>id  utter¬ 
ance  of  240  words  a  minute  on  the  topic  of  “True 
Simplicity.” 

The  name  David  Benshnell  was  given  the  tor|)e- 
do  boat  which  was  launched  on  Saturday,  from  the 
first  inventor  of  the  torpedo  in  Revolutionary  war 
times.  She  has  been  built  for  the  purpose  of  lay¬ 
ing  torpedoes  and  mines  at  Willett’s  Point. 

To  100,000  moles  in  Montana  there  are  only  38,- 
975  females,  in  .Arizona  but  33,494,  in  Wyoming 
but  40,897,  in  New  Mexico  85,383,  in  Dakota  64,257, 
in  Washington  Territory  03,391,  in  Idaho  49,463,  in 
Nevada  48,185. 

.A  new  a()plieation  for  aid  from  our  Government, 
comes  in  the  claim  of  Mrs.  Parnell  to  a  pension  on 
account  of  the  services  of  her  father,  the  late  Ad¬ 
miral  Stewart,  knosvn  as  “Old  Ironsides,”  in  the 
war  of  1812.  St*cr»!tary  Whitney  promises  to  give 
the  matter  consideration. 

Jumbo’s  remains  have  arrived  at  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  Prof.  Ward  in  Rochester,  where  the  skin, 
which  is  three  and  one-half  inches  thick,  and 
weighed  1.500  (>ounds  when  taken  from  the  animal, 
is  to  be  stuffed.  Prof.  Ward  estimates  the  weight 
of  the  elephant  when  alive  at  six  tons. 

The  Cigar  Makers  Union  of  Chicago  ha\e  during 
the  ()ast  two  years  ()articii>ated  in  152  strikes,  of 
which  69  have  been  succe-ssful,  69  unsuccessful,  3 
have  been  eomi)romised,  and  others  are  still  in 
progr**8s.  The  strikes  affected  3,152  men,  and  cost 
the  Union  over  $210,000. 

Vice-Chancellor  Gi'orge  W.  Clinton,  son  of  De- 
Witt  Clinton,  died  suddenly  in  a  cemetery  near 
Albany,  where  he  had  gone  on  a  botanizing  expedi¬ 
tion.  He  was  seventj'-eight  years  old,  an  enthu¬ 
siast  in  botany,  and  a  man  of  marked  literary 
ability. 

The  monument  of  South  Coventry,  Ct.,  erected 
to  the  memory  of  Cn()toin  Nathan  Halo,  the  martyr 
spy  of  the  Revolution,  in  1846  by  Coventry  citizens, 
is  being  taken  down  and  rebuilt  at  the  State’s  ex¬ 
pense,  the  action  of  the  frost  having  pushed  out  of 
position  some  of  the  Quincy  granite  blocks  of  the 
structure,  and  also  somewhat  soiled  Its  surface. 

The  Western  Ex()ort  Association,  better  known  ns 
the  “  whisky  pool,”  is  hopele.ssly  broken.  Private 
sales  are  being  made  as  low  as  $1.02  per  proof 
gallon.  As  the  United  States  Government  takes 
out  its  ninety  cents  per  gallon  regandtoss  of  selling 
price,  this  leaves  the  distiller  to  pocket  a  loss  of 
about  five  cents  a  gallon. 

Mrs.  Woodworth,  the  evangelist,  closed  a  two 
weeks’  meeting  in  a  grove  twelve  miles  northwest 
of  Muncie,  Ind.,  Se((t.  21,  ((reaching  to  an  estimat¬ 
ed  audience  of  25,000  ()oople.  The  woods  rang 
with  the  shouts  of  the  new  converts,  while  here 
and  ther»(  men  and  women  by  scores  lay  in  trances, 
apparently  dead.  Hundreds  of  people  from  Mun¬ 
cie  attended  her  meetings,  and  are  unable  to  ac. 
count  for  what  they  saw. 

The  (>o.st.s  of  the  Grand  .Army  of  tlu(  Republic 
have  initiated  a  movement  which  proml.ses  soon  to 
be  general,  for  the  (danting  of  trees  on  Decoration 
Day.  These  tre(-'s  would  Ims  in  the  nature  of  me¬ 
morials  of  th<\  ((atrlot  dead  as  beautiful  as  tin* 
wreaths  thrown  on  the  soldi(;rs’  graves,  wdth  tin? 
added  advantage  of  ((ormanence  and  utility.  It  is 
even  ((ro(>os(>d  to  change  the  name  of  the  annual 
occasion  to  “.Arbor  and  Memorial  Day.” 

.A  des(>atch  from  Eagle  Pass  says :  Confirm¬ 
ed  re(>orts  have  reached  (ialveston,  Texas,  of 
the  confiscation  of  the  Las  Cruses  silver  mines  in 
the  Carmen  MounUiins,  Mexico,  !>}•  Mexican  troo()S 
u((on  a  trumped  u((  claim  of  a  Mexican  .sergeant 
antedating  tin;  claims  of  Owens,  Sta(q(s,  Davis,  ami 
other  Americans.  The  sergeant  produced  his  al- 
b(ged  claim,  and  the  Mexican  soldiers  dlspos.ses.sed 
the  .Americans  and  took  possession.  Thest?  are 
the  mines  wliose  discovery  about  six  montlis  ago 
led  to  much  excitement,  as  they  yielded  107  ounces 
of  silver  to  the  ton. 

Judge  Mehard  of  Mercer  county,  Penn.,  holds 
that  it  is  com()etent  for  the  (vunm unity  to  tax  its 
citizens  for  the  su()port  of  institutions  in  which  the 
Bible  is  used,  because  it  is  to  the  community’s  in¬ 
terest  to  t(‘ach  morality  as  a  means  to  safety  and 
stability;  that  the  Bible  is  admittedly  in  tlu*  front 
rank  of  books  which  may  be  used  for  moral  in- 
structifdi,  and  that  some  English  Version  of  the 
Bible  must  be  used  in  schools  where  English  is 
s(ioken,  conse<[uently  the  most  generally  acce()t<Hl 
Versi<ui  may  be  chosen.  It  was  ruled  in  the  Girard 
Colhfge  ca.se  that  the  Bible  is  not  sectarian  in  a 
legal  sense,  and  Judge  Mehard  takes  the  broad 
ground  that  public  recogniticui  of  the  Christian  n*- 
ligion  as  a  nu'ans  to  morality  and  order  as  ends, 
is  nf>t  inconsistent  with  religious  liberty. 

The  Florida  Tim*,*.s-Union  :  The  pt.-riod  of  time 
b«>tween  the  first  of  November  and  the  first  of  May 
has  come  to  be  known  as  “  the  Florida  season  ” 
throughout  the  North.  Formerly  the  “season” 
was  from  tlu*  first  of  De(M*mb(>r  to  the  first  of  .April. 
Gnidually  it  has  been  extended  at  both  ends,  until 
now  it  is  six  months  long  inst**ad  of  four  months. 
.As  the  true  character  of  our  Summer  climate  b*?- 
comes  known,  Nortliern  ()eo((le  become  less  and 
less  afraid  to  face  it,  and  where  they  find  the  cour¬ 
age  to  stay  tlirough  the  year,  they  acknowledge 
that  the  Summer  solstice  on  the  East  Coast  ((re- 
st*nts  as  few  discomforts  as  it  does  “at  home.” 
Those  who  come  for  (deasnre  merely,  to  get  away 
from  tlu.*  frost  and  snow  and  clillliag  blasts,  will 
find  the  St.  Johns  River  region  more  attractive 
than  ever  this  Winter.  The  palace  hotels  are  be¬ 
ing  enlarged  and  improved  in  Jacksonville,  St. 
.Augustine,  and  all  along  the  river  to  Sanford  and 
Enterprise. 

The  Life  Saving  Bent*volent  .Association  of  New 
York  has  pres»*nte<l  Mr.  .Augustus  L.  Heckler  a 
solid  gold  me<lal  for  his  gallant  rescue  of  Miss  Kate 
Bridenerand  Thomas  H.  Morris  of  Baltimore,  from 
drowning  at  .Asbury  Park  on  Aug.  11th.  Miss 
Bridener  is  a  teacher  in  Primary  School  No.  12  in 
Baltimore,  and  Mr.  Morris  is  the  paying  teller  of  the 
Merchants  National  Bank  in  the  same  city.  They 
were  carried  out  to  sea  by  the  strong  undertow, 
and  their  screams  attracte<l  hundre<is  of  ((eople  to 
the  beach.  Mr.  Heckler  was  bathing,  and  at  once 
dashed  off  to  their  rescue.  When  he  reached  them 
Miss  Bridener  was  unconscious.  He  got  her  ashore 
and  returtuKl  for  Mr.  Morris,  who  was  nearly  ex¬ 
hausted,  but  Mr.  Heckler  supported  him  to  a  point 
of  safety.  Mr.  Heckler  on  emerging  from  the  water. 


was  carried  on  the  shoulders  of  the  crowd  to  the 
cottage  of  Mr.  George  S.  Knight,  whose  guest  he 
was  at  the  time.  It  took  over  an  hour  to  resusci¬ 
tate  Miss  Bridener,  and  she  did  not  know  the  name 
of  her  rescuer  until  she  saw  it  in  the  papers.  She 
wrote  him  a  letter  of  thanks,  accompanied  by  her 
photograph. 

The  formal  opening  of  Biyn  Mawr  College, 
founded  by  the  late  Dr.  Joseph  W.  Taylor  of  Bur¬ 
lington,  N.  J.,  took  place  on  the  22d.  It  is  a  col¬ 
lege  for  the  higher  education  of  w’omen.  This 
charming  suburb  of  Philadelphia,  nine  miles  away, 
is  just  the  place  for  such  an  institution,  and  we 
trust  it  w  ill  become  one  of  the  best  colleges  in  the 
United  States. 

On  the  26th  a  )>erceptible  tremor  of  the  ground 
was  felt  about  4  o’clock  P.  M.,  in  Washington,  Pa., 
lasting  about  a  minute.  From  Cecil  township  it  is 
reported  that  a  large  meteor  fell  there  at  the  same 
time  the  phenomenon  was  noticed  in  Washington. 
The  meteor  plunged  into  the  ground,  tearing  it  u(( 
for  a  distance  around.  AVitnesses  .say  it  was  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  shower  of  stai*s.  .At  Wellsburg, 
W.  Va.,  twenty  miles  away,  a  peculiar  rumbling 
sound  was  heard  at  that  hour. 

CITY  AND  VICINITY- 

The  opening  of  the  Evening  School  of  Cooper 
Union  has  been  postponed  to  Nov.  2,  owing  to  the 
alterations  now  being  made  in  the  building.  The 
examinations  for  admission  to  the  s<*hool  have 
ended,  but  applications  after  this  date  <(an  be 
niadt!  to  the  Director. 

The  Sun  answers  an  in<(uiry  as  to  the  Ea.st  river, 
that  “  By  Colonial  chartt*r  Now  York  city  has  en¬ 
tire  control  of  the  East  and  North  rivers  as  far  as 
high-water  mark  on  the  New  Jersey  and  Brooklyn 
banks.” 

.A  scon?  or  more  of  lawyers  having  said  their  .say, 
Judge  Ingraham  has  granted  a  peremptory  manda¬ 
mus  directing  Commissioner  S((uire  to  grant  a  ()er- 
ndt  to  the  Twenty -third-street  Railway  Com()any  for 
the  removal  of  the  pavement  at  Bleecker,  Canal, 
and  .Ann  streets  and  Broadway,  and  in  Centre  street 
near  the  Brooklyn  Bridge,  and  at  Canal  and  Elm 
.stre<*t8,  for  the  ()uri)oso  of  laying  and  constructing 
connections,  switches,  curves,  and  turnouts,  neces¬ 
sary  to  connect  with  the  Broadway  Railroad.  The 
Commissioner  is  also  ordered  to  pay  $50  costs  to 
the  Twenty-third-street  Rid Iway  Company  for  tear¬ 
ing  up  and  carting  away  the  Com(>an}’’s  turntable 
in  Centri.*  street  last  Julj’,  wh(*n  “.A  Great  Journal  ” 
re((orted  he  “got  mad.” 

General  attention  was  called  on  the  .streets  of 
New  York  on  Wednesday  la.st,  to  the  cloud  of 
downy  ((articles  that  tloated  on  the  brisk  westerly 
wind,  filling  the  air  like  snow  Hakes,  but  adhering 
to  the  clothing  much  more  tenaciously.  The  littlij 
white  visitoix  came  from  the  Hackensack  mi'iidows. 
They  were  thi;  seed  earrit*rs  of  tlic  Tyyhn  hitifolin, 
a  s((ecies  of  aquatic*  ((hint,  which  every  year  at  this 
s(*a.son  is  torn  to  (deces  by  the  wind.  .A  single 
stem  contains  ndllions  of  the  feathery  seeds,  and 
the  Hackensack  memlows  arc  covered  with  the 
plants. 

The  Republican  State  ticket  is :  For  Governor, 
Ira  Daven(iort  of  Steidicn ;  for  Li(*utenant-Gov- 
ernor,  Jo8e((h  B.  Carr  of  Rensselaer;  for  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State,  .Anson  S.  Wood  of  Wayne;  for  Con¬ 
troller,  James  W.  Wadsworth  of  Livingston ;  for 
State  Treasurer,  Charles  F.  Ulrich  of  New  York ; 
for  .Attorney-General,  Edward  B.  Thomas  of  Che¬ 
nango;  and  for  State  Engineer,  William  V.  Van 
Rensselaer. 

The  Evening  Post :  The  Re(uiblicans  have  made 
an  exceedingly  good  nomination  for  Governor  in 
the  por.son  of  Mr.  Ira  Davenport.  The  Re((ubllcan 
State  ticket  is  remarkable  for  its  uniform  excel¬ 
lence.  Every  man  on  it  is  not  only  unobjection¬ 
able,  but  has  a  positive  fitness  for  the  ofllco  for 
which  he  is  named.  'Fhe  duty  of  the  Independents 
is  to  vote  for  Davenport. 

The  Times  :  The  ticket  named  by  the  Re((ublican 
Convention  commands  the  res(>ect  of  the  public. 
The  party  leaders  saw  the  Independent  voters,  the 
men  who  decided  the  Presidential  election  last 
year,  and  were  quite  ready  to  decide  the  election 
this  year  in  tills  State. 

The  Star:  Mr.  Ira  Daven((ort  is  a  g(*ntleman  of 
gr(*at  wealth. 

The  Democrats  have  nominated  for  G<)vernor, 
David  B.  Hill  of  Chemung;  for  Lieutenant-(iov- 
ernor,  Roswell  P.  Flower  of  New  York  ;  for  S(*cre- 
tary  of  State,  Frederick  Cook  of  Monroe;  for  Con¬ 
troller,  .Alfred  C.  Cluqdn  of  Kings;  for  Treasurer, 
Lawrence  J.  Fitzgerald  of  Cortland  ;  for  Attcirney- 
General,  Denis  O’Brien  of  Jefferson  ;  and  for  State 
Engineer,  Elnathan  Swei't  of  .All(uny. 

The  Times  :  Po.s.s»>ssed  with  the  s((irit  of  Bi-elz**- 
bub,  the  New  York  Democracy  has  nish<*d  vio¬ 
lently  down  a  stee((  place  into  tin;  sea.  The  nom¬ 
ination  of  a  demagogue  to  be  Governor  of  the 
great(*st  State  in  the  Union,  is  an  act  of  amazing 
insanity.  .  .  The  dumb  herd  of  the  Democracy  is 
far  from  the  stage  of  ((olitleal  enlightenment.  The 
ticket  headed  by  Ira  Davenport  will  receive  the 
vote  of  Independents. 

The  Hoboken  City  Council  have  (lassed  an  ordi¬ 
nance  to  regulate  roller  skating  rinks.  It  (u-oliibits 
the  sale  of  intoxicating  lii(uors  on  the  premises, 
fixes  the  hours  for  minors  b»*tween  nine  A.  M.  and 
five  P.  M.,  when  no  adults  will  b<*  admitt(*d  exce((t 
((urents  and  guardians;  and  tin;  hours  for  adults 
between  five  and  elev(;n  P.  M.,  wln*n  mimu's  unac- 
conqianied  t(y  ((an;nts  or  guardians  will  lx*  exclud¬ 
ed.  All  minors,  on  objticlion  of  ((ari*nts  ((r  guardi¬ 
ans,  must  be  deni»*d  admittance.  P(*iuilties  art; 
fixed  for  violatitnis,  ami  the  lieense  fet*  t(f  rinks  is 
put  at  $250. 

Captain  Jt'iinie  Wilstni  Moort*,  tin*  Salvatitni  .Army 
exhorter,  is  languisliing  in  a  New  Jers(*y  Cf(unty 
Jail,  awaiting  trial  for  bigamy. 

In  Poughkee()si(*,  a  Christian  Jtiw,  M<(ses  Marren- 
ellah,  106  years  (dd,  has  di(*il.  Ht*  (.-ann*  to  tin;  Unit¬ 
ed  Slates  from  German}’  sev(*nty  y(*ars  ago,  having 
travelleil  largely  ((vt*r  the  world.  In  1849  In;  walk- 
(*d  to  California  ainl  workt'd  in  tht*  gobl  mines  for 
several  years,  meeting  with  suece.ss.  Ftu’  many 
years  he  t((ok  a  ((rominent  ((art  in  cam|)-meetings 
and  other  religious  gatln*rings,  ainl  (>reaehetl  in 
Sumlay-schools  or  whert'ver  he  couhl  secure  an 
audience. 

Dr.  William  Haytis  Wanl,  s(((*aking  <>f  Bidgaria, 
saiil ;  “Tin;  Prinn*  Minist(;r  of  Princi;  .Vl<*xander, 
whom  I  met  at  Sophia,  is  a  graduate  ((f  K<(b(*rt 
College  on  the  Bos((horus,  which  was  foundeil  by 
tin*  N(;w  Y’ork  merchant,  and  where  nearly  all  tin; 
h*ading  men  of  Bulgaria  have  b(;(*n  educated.  The 
Prime  Ministtir  said  t((  me  that  had  it  not  been  for 
the  fact  that  tin*  graduates  of  Robert  Colleg<*  had 
.American  training,  Russians  would  havi;  been  im¬ 
ported  in  1878  to  fill  the  gov»*rnnn;nt  offlr*es.  Tin* 
Bulgarians  have  long  been  considerably  [>rov((k<*d 
that  what  should  be  a  larg**  and  unit***!  Bulgaria, 
is  divi*l*;il  and  disintegrat*;*!.  Tln;y  ar**  tin*  most 
ambitious  of  all  the  former  subj**cts  *(f  the  Turkish 
Em((ire,  and  th*;y  ar<*  ((**rfeetly  **razy  f*)r  self-gov¬ 
ernment  and  *;*lu(;ation.  Their  training  is  almost 
entirely  .Ann*ri*’an,  and  nearly  all  of  their  lea*ling 
men  are  gra*luates  of  .Am**riean  *’oll*“gf;s,  and  have 
stu*li<;*l  .Ann*rican  cmistitutional  law.  The  Gov¬ 
ernment  has  su()port***l  stinbuits  at  Robert  Coll**g*; 
for  several  y**ars,  but  it  is  now  attempting  to  edu¬ 
cate  them  in  schools  of  its  *(wn. 

“  Prince  .Ale.xainier  is  much  rnor*;  likely  to  yield 
to  Russia  than  his  advisers  ar**,  an*l  the  edueateil 
peo(ile  an;  much  less  likely  to  submit  than  the 
common  peo((le.  In  view  of  n;cent  devehipments, 
I  remember  a  significant  circumstance.  I  n*(ti*;*;d 
that  the  army  of  Bulgaria  was  tjcing  mobilized, 
and  great  ((reparations  were  being  made  for  war. 
I  a.sk**d  the  Prime  Minister  what  it  all  m*;ant.  I  r*;- 
marked  that  war  would  be  suicidal  for  a  country 
like  Bulgaria,  with  a  population  of  about  two  mil¬ 
lions.  He  replieil  that  the  people  had  become  so 
cow*,*<l  by  the  Turks,  that  a  standing  army  was  an 
absolute  necessity  to  keep  up  the  conHden*;e  of 
the  ()eo(>le  and  inculcate  in  them  a  military  spirit.” 


FROM  .ABROAD. 

The  new  Canadian  Cabinet:  Minister  of  Rail¬ 
ways,  the  Hon.  John  Henry  Hope;  Minister  of 
.Agriculture,  the  Hon.  John  Carling;  Postmaster- 
General,  Sir  Alexander  Campbell ;  Minister  of  Jus- 
tice,  the  Hon.  John  S.  Thompson,  one  of  the  judges 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Nova  Scotia. 

The  largest  bar  of  gold  ever  seen  in  Nova  Scotia 
was  brought  to  Halifax  from  the  New  .Albion  mines 
at  Montague.  It  weighed  1054|  ounces,  being  the 
product  of  fourteen  days’  crushing  in  a  twelve- 
stamp  mill,  and  is  valueil  at  $20,618. 

British  capitalists  propose  to  build  a  ship  rail¬ 
way  across  the  narrow  isthmus  which  connects 
Nova  Scotia  with  New  Brunswick,  to  carry  vessels 
from  the  Bay  of  Fundy  to  Cumberland  Strait. 

William  Church,  a  prosperous  farmer,  recently 
attended  the  meetings  of  the  Salvation  Army  at 
Sherbrooke,  Canada.  One  night  friends  with  whom 
he  was  staying  heard  a  loud  noise  in  his  room,  and 
going  in  found  him  thumping  the  walls  with  bleed¬ 
ing  hands  and  singing  Salvation  songs.  He  was 
taken  to  the  Beaufort  Asylum,  where  he  died  a 
few  days  after  his  admission. 

The  Salvation  .Army  was  attackiHl  by  a  mob  of 
roughs  last  Thui-sday  evening,  in  Victoria  sipiare, 
Montreal,  and  badly  beaten,  several  of  the  girls’ 
heads  being  cut  with  stones.  During  the  attack  a 
well-known  broker  put  his  foot  through  their  drum. 

Lord  Wolseley  has  been  gazt*ttt*d  a  Viscount.* 

Soon  after  Carlyle’s  d*'ath  the  anagraiu  on  his 
name  a(>peared  thus,  “  .A  calm,  holy  rest.” 

Mr.  Chamberlain,  in  the  course  of  his  s(H;*'ch  at 
Glaisgow  on  the  15th  ult.,  took  the  groiiml  that  it 
was  a  matter  of  national  inqiortance  that  the  com¬ 
ing  Parliamentary  elections  should  r<*sult  in  .seat¬ 
ing  a  majority  numerically  strong  enough  to  put 
down  Mr.  Parnell.  Mr.  Chamberlain  op()08e«l 
State  interference  with  or  aid  to  religion.  Refer¬ 
ring  to  the  Irish  «|ue8tion,  he  still  adhered  to  the  idea 
of  a  National  Council  in  Dublin.  He  said  Mr.  Par¬ 
nell,  though  asking  more,  would  doubtless  take 
le.ss.  Mr.  Chamberlain  had  always  favoreil  a  union 
of  the  English  D**mocracy  and  the  Irish  pt;ople, 
which  would  protect  all  against  class  oppression, 
and  was  hopeful  that  the  bitter  ft;eling  in  Ireland 
against  England  would  disappear,  as  was  aln;ady 
the  case  in  Scotland. 

The  Irish  landlords  are  arranging  to  s**nd  a  de()- 
ntati((n  to  the  Mar*[nis  of  Salisbury,  urging  that  it 
is  impossible  to  **ollect  rents,  and  asking  protec¬ 
tion. 

Rev.  Dr.  Walsh,  .Archbisho((  of  Dublin,  has  sent 
circular  leUt'rs  to  the  priests,  admonishing  them 
to  use  all  the  im'ans  at  their  command  to  prevent 
any  surprisi's  by  the  opponents  of  the  Parnell  ((oli- 
cy  in  the  coming  Wicklow  convention.  In  his  clr- 
cidar  the  .Archbisho((  goes  to  the  e.xtreme  of  ad¬ 
vising  the  ((riests  to  withdraw  or  bring  about  an 
adjournm*;nt  rather  than  allow  the  results  aiimvl 
at  to  be  thwarted. 

The  full  bench  of  magistrates  of  County  Cork, 
Lord  Bandon  ((r«;siding,  nit*t  and  ado((t**d  r**solu- 
tions  tiirecting  the  attention  of  the  (iovernment  to 
the  increase  in  the  ((ractice  of  boycotting,  and  de¬ 
manding  that  m*;asures  b**  at  once  in.Htitut*;*l  for 
the  r<*(>r*;ssion  of  this  growing  t*vil. 

The  girl  of  all  work  receives  in  England  a  salary 
of  £'H.  The  governess  who  can  teach  French,  mu¬ 
sic,  and  ilniwlng,  and  a  gr*‘at  *l**al  besides,  and 
who  is  swift  with  the  n<;*;<lle,  is  able  to  command 
In  an  opulent  community  like  Manch*}!st**r,  CL3  a 
year. 

Hugh  Brown,  th*;  Ayrsnire  poet,  has  just  die<l  in 
Glasgow  at  the  age  of  85  years.  The  dec*Mi8e<l  w’as 
best  known  as  the  author  of  “  'Fhe  Cov<;nanterH.” 
He  was  a  hand-loom  weaver  when  the  Scots’  Maga¬ 
zine,  in  1825,  published  his  poem  to  the  memory 
of  Lortl  Bynui,  who  had  ditsi  in  the  previous  year. 
Brown  became  a  ru.stlc  schoolmaster  in  1828,  a 
calling  which  he  pui’sued  for  upward  of  forty  yeai’s. 

The  London  .Atnulemy  says  Mr.  N.  Darnell  Davis 
“  hasput  f<(rth  ad(;rivation  of  the  word  rum,  which 
giv**s  the  only  (irobable  history  of  it.  It  (;ame  from 
Barbadot;s,  wher*;  the  planters  first  distilled  it, 
somewhere  botw*«n  1640  and  1645.  A  manuscript 
entitled  ‘  Description  of  Barbadoos,’  in  Trinity  Col- 
l*;ge,  Dublin,  written  about  1651,  says  ‘  the  chief 
fudling  th*.;y  make  in  the  island  is  Humbullion 
alias  KUl-THnil,  and  this  is  mail*;  of  sugar  can*;s  dis¬ 
till*;*! — a  hot,  hellish,  ami  t*;rribl*;  li<(uor.’  G.  War- 
r**n's  ‘  D*;scri(>tion  of  Surinam,’  1661,  shows  the 
word  in  its  ((r<;seiit  sh*>rt  form :  ‘  Itum  is  a  spirit 
e.xtract***!  from  th*;  jinceofsugar-ean**s,  .  .  .  call*;*l 
KiU-Deril  In  N(;w  England  !  ’  ‘  Rumbullion  ’  is  a 
D**vonshire  wonl,  m*;aning  ‘a  gr*Mit  tumult,  an*l 
may  have  b(;**n  ado((t*Ml  from  some  of  the  Devon¬ 
shire  s**ttlerH  in  Barbaihx's;  at  any  rat*;,  little 
*l*inbt  «*an  exist  that  it  has  giv**n  ris**  to  our  word 
rum,  and  th<;  longer  nam*;  rumtxnrtiug,  which  sail¬ 
ors  give  to  th*;ir  grog.” 

The  Portngmwo  authorities  in  Goa,  on  the  Mala¬ 
bar  coast  of  India,  have  b*;en  folh(wlng  th*>  exain- 
(de  set  by  th**ir  n«(ighlx*rH  in  British  Imlia  in  ai<l- 
ing  female  *;ducalion.  A  coll*;go  for  w<(ni*;n  is 
about  to  be  ostabllsluMl  th*;re,  an*l  th*;  .Archbishop 
has  inter**st*Ml  himself  in  the  ((r((ject.  The  colleg*; 
will  be  under  the  managem*;nt  of  twotraine*!  t*;acli- 
*>rs  to  bt*  im((orted  from  Euro((t;. 

A  L*(n*l«>n  l*;tter  to  the  Toront**  Mail  says  the 
*;x-Em((r*;.ss  Eugeni*;  has  retir***!  t*>  Farid(orough, 
wht;re  .she  is  er**cting  on  th**  grounds  *(f  h**r  r<;si- 
*lenc**  a  8U((erb  maus((l*;um  for  NH(x(leon  III.,  the 
Prince  Ini((erial,  an*l  herself.  She  liv*;s  in  th<; 
saim*  gl*M(my  state  which  was  k**((t  n((  at  Chi.sel- 
Imrst.  She  occn((i<;s  her  *lays  in  r*>a*ling,  writing 
her  m**moii’s,  rec«*iving  such  ac**r**dit*“*l  visitoi’s  as 
may  ((|■e.s*;nt  th*;mselve.s,  an<l  (laying  o*;*;asi*(nal 
visits  t*;  the  bniib.  She  ((r*;f*;i’s  walking  to  driv¬ 
ing,  and  is  always  followisl  by  a  dog.  She  carries 
a  cane,  and  one  observer  thinks  that  she  us*;s  it 
with  as  much  real  grace  as  though  it  was  a  .sc**((- 
ter.  Sh*;  b*>ars  th*;  w*;ight  of  y**ar.s  an*l  sorrow 
with  dignity. 

A  wi’it**r  in  the  Bull*;tin  GciifU'al*;  *le  Th<'*ra- 
peuti*ine  says  that  refrig*;ratlon  of  the  lobe  of  tli*; 
ear  will  .stop  hic(;ongh,  what*;ver  its  **ans*;  may  be. 
Very  slight  r*;frigeratlon,  snoh  as  a  ilr<(((  of  e<(l*l 
water,  is  sai*!  t*(  b*;  sufficient. 

.A  French  court  has  d*;cide*l  that  the  ((laygo**r 
when  he  ((ays  his  money  for  a  (da*;**,  ((urchas*;s  the 
right  t*(  hiss  if  he  do*;s  not  a(((>rov**  <(f  the  ((crbirrn- 
an**t“. 

G*;n.  de  Uourc**y  t*;legra((hs  to  th*;  French  Mini.s- 
ter  of  AVar  fnun  Hue  that  th*;  artistic  rich*;s  *(f  in- 
**stlninbl**  vain*;  ami  the  $5, 000, 000  in  bar  silv*;r 
cn((tnrt;*l  in  the  citailel  after  th*;  *(ntbr*'ak  *(n  July 
5,  hav*:  b*;**n  r*;stor*;d  to  th*;  n**w  king. 

Th*;  Swiss  army  now  numbers  477  commission*;*! 
ofiic*;rs,  ami  its  *;ff*;ctlve  str**ngth  is  200,754  m*;n. 
The  high**st  I’arik  rt****)gniz*;*l  in  th*;  .Swi.ss  army 
liuring  ((ca***;  is  that  of  Col*(n**l. 

-A  *l*;**r*‘e  by  P*(((*;  L*;((  XIII.  renews  his  encycli¬ 
cal  ••Su((r**me  .A((*(st*'latns  ”  of  188:i,  <**(nc*;rning 
th*;  celebration  iluring  Oi*tob*;r  of  the  Rosary.  He 
decr<*es  and  commands  that  th<;  rt'gulatlons  con- 
tain*;<l  tlier*;in  b*;  <(bs*;rv*;i|  in  all  Catholic  chur*:h*;s 
this  y**ar  an*l  in  sub.s*;((uent  y**ars  “  .so  long  as  the 
((rt*s*;fit  *listre.s.sing  state  of  the  Church  ami  of  ((ub- 
lic  affairs  continues,  ami  s*>  long  as  it  is  not  grant- 
*;*l  to  the  Church  to  return  thunks  for  th*;  r*;stora- 
tion  to  the  Su((r*;me  Pojitiff  of  his  full  lib*;rty.” 

.A  telegrB((hic  *lesj(atch  from  B**rlin  stat*,*s  that  the 
German  East  .African  Soci*;ty  has  announc*,sl  that 
by  tr**ati*;8  with  native  chiefs,  it  has  a*:*(uin;*l  t*;r- 
ritory  in  East  Africa  extending  two  il**gr*;*,*s  of 
north  latitude. 

Mrne.  Chri.stine  Nilsson  sang  in  Stockholm,  Se((l. 
24.  .Aft**r  the  conc«;rt  an  enthusiastic  crowd  of  her 
admirers  followe*!  her  to  the  Graml  Hot«*l,  an*l 
about  thirty  thousand  ((eople  collect*;*!  ben*;ath  her 
win<iows.  Mm*:.  Nilsson  was  forced  by  the  enthu¬ 
siastic  calls  of  the  crowd  to  ap((*;ar  on  the  balcony 
of  the  hotel,  when  the  exciteni*;nt  became  so  gr**at 
that  the  throng  became  uncontrollable,  and  seven¬ 
teen  ((ersons  were  crushed  to  death.  Many  others 
sustained  Injuries. 


.After  about  thirty  unsuccessful  trials.  Fall  (the 
glass  founder  of  Paris)  has  succeeded  in  casting  a 
crown  glass  disk  for  the  Lick  telescope.  The 
Clarks  of  Cainbridgeport  will  take  the  disk,  and  in 
due  time  will  complete  the  lens  of  the  great  tele¬ 
scope. 

At  the  Railway  Congress  at  Brussels,  the  ques¬ 
tion  whether  It  would  be  economical  and  desirable 
to  use  Iron  or  steel  Instead  of  wooden  sleepers  was 
discussed.  It  was  stated  that  metal  sleepers  of 
various  patterns  are  being  used  In  Holland  and 
India  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  that  they  are 
being  tried  experimentally  in  Belgium,  England, 
and  other  countries.  The  difficulty  of  arriving  at  a 
conclusion  as  to  what  would  be  applicable  m  all 
countries  and  under  all  circumstances,  was  exem- 
plltletl  in  the  discussion  of  this  subject  by  the  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  Egyptian  railways.  He  stated  that 
Iron  or  steel  sleepers  cannot  bo  economically  used  ' 
in  Egypt,  because  they  become  corroded  by  the 
sand.  The  representative  of  the  Indian  railways, 
on  the  other  hand.  Informed  the  section  that  iron 
or  steel  sleepers  only  can  be  used  in  India,  because 
the  white  ant  destroys  wooden  sleepers. 

Roumelia  is  but  a  little  State,  containing  only 
8.50,000  inhabitants,  of  whom  174,000  are  Mahom- 
medans,  and  only  43,000  Greeks.  The  national 
income  is  $3,280,000,  the  larger  part  of  which  is 
derived  from  direct  taxes.  More  than  a  million  and 
a  half  acres  are  under  cultivation ;  herds  of  sheep 
and  horned  cattle  are  very  numerous;  corn,  wine, 
and  woolen  cloths  are  exported ;  the  country  does 
an  inward  and  outward  trade  of  $11,415,000. 

At  Constantinople  the  new  Cabinet  is  Klanul 
Pasha,  Grand  Vizier ;  Said  Pasha,  Minister  of  For¬ 
eign  Affairs;  Munir  Pasha,  Minister  of  the  Interi¬ 
or  ;  Server  Pasha,  Minister  of  Justice ;  Arify  Pasha, 
Pr**sident  of  the  Council ;  All  Salb  Pasha,  Minister 
of  War;  Munife  Pasha,  Minister  of  Education; 
Ago!)  Pasha,  Minister  of  Finance;  Ismail  Hakki 
Pasha,  Minister  of  Commerce ;  Zuhdi  Effendi,  Min¬ 
ister  of  Public  Works;  and  Zihmi  Effendi,  Intend- 
ant  of  Evkafs. 

The  oasis  of  Merv  was  the  last  stronghold  of  the 
fierce  and  semi-savag*;  Turcoman,  and  with  the 
con<(uest  of  that  oasis,  a  final  stop  was  put  to 
slavery  through  the  whole  of  central  Asia.  It  was 
also  the  possession  of  Merv  which  enabled  the 
Russians  to  build  roads  to  the  neighboring  khan¬ 
ates,  and  thus  to  develop  the  natural  resources  of 
that  region.  In  Merv  itself  American  cotton  has 
already  been  planted,  with  what  .seems  to  bo  extra¬ 
ordinary  succe.ss,  and  this  year’s  crop  is  alr*;ady 
on  its  way  to  the  Moscow  mills.  In  central  .Asia, 
as  in  India,  irrigation  is  the  basis  of  the  country’s 
pro8((crity,  and  the  Russian  Government  is  doing 
its  utmost  to  improve  the  system  of  irrigation  and 
to  place  it  u((on  a  basis  of  perfect  c*(ulty  between 
the  rich  and  the  poor,  which  wius  never  the  case  be¬ 
fore,  all  the  prescriptions  of  the  Mussulman  Vhariat 
notwithstanding. 

A  tremendous  cyclone  is  reported  from  Calcutta 
in  which  several  ships  foundered  and  a  great  many 
lives  were  lost. 

.A  Buddhist  temple  is  being  built  in  Kioto,  in  the 
construction  of  which  ro(>es  weighing  over  a  ton, 
and  made  from  hfiman  hair  contributeil  by  the  wo¬ 
men  of  Ja((an,  are  om((loye*l  for  hauling  heavy 
timliers. 

'I'he  Senate  and  Chamber  of  Deputies  have  pass¬ 
ed  a  bill  for  the  gradual  abolition  of  slavery  in 
Brazil. 

Horsford’s  Acid  Phosphate 

For  Overworked  Profeitslonal  Men. 

Dr.  Chahles  'T.  Mitchell,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y., 
says:  “I  think  it  a  grand  restorer  of  brain  force 
or  norvoiis  energy.” 

The  purest,  sweetest,  and  best  Cod  Liver  Oil  in  the 
world,  manufactured  from  fresh,  healthy  livers  upon 
the  8<;a-8hore.  It  is  absolutely  pure  and  sweet.  Pa¬ 
tients  who  have  once  taken  it  ((refer  it  to  all  others. 
Ifiiysiciaiis  have  ducidixl  it  superior  to  any  of  the  other 
oils  in  market.  Made  by  Caswell,  Hazard  A  Co. 
Now  York. 

Chapped  Hands,  pimides  and  rough  skin  cured  by  us¬ 
ing  J UNiPER  Tar  8oap,  made  by  Caswell,  Hazard  A  Co. 


^onts  a^ntr 

New  York,  Monday,  Seiitombcr  28,  1885. 

The  bank  return  for  last  week  shows  a  decrease 
of  $2, ’246, 025  in  surplus  rt;servc,  which  now  stands  at 
$44,931,900  against  $27,935,725  at  the  same  time  last 
year,  ami  $874,825  at  the  corresponding  date  In 
1883.  The  loans  show  a  gain  this  week  of  $821,600 ; 
the  specie  is  down  $999,500;  the  legal  tenders  are 
docrcas*:*!  $1,785,100 ;  the  deposits  other  than  Unit¬ 
ed  Stat*.*s  are  down  S^,1.54,;J0O,  and  the  circulation 
is  incr**a.'^;d  $72,200. 

The  c((urse  of  the  stock  market  during  the  week 
is  given  in  the  Table  below,  the  final  column  of 
which  givc*8  the  ((notations  of  a  year  ago  for  con¬ 
venience  of  comparison : 

Highest.  Lowest.  1884. 

Alton  and  Terre  Haute . 


American  District  Telegraph. 


Oauadlan  PaclUc . 

Central  Iowa . 

Central  PaclUc .  . 

Ohesapeake  and  Ohio . 


Chesaiieane  and  Ohio 'id  pret.... 

Chicago  and  .Alton . 

Chicago  and  Northwestern . 

Chicago  and  Northwestern  pret. 
Chicago,  Burlington  k  qulncy.... 
Chicago.  Mllwauaee  «  St.  Paul. 
Chicago.  MU.,  and  St.  Paul  pret. 


Chicago.  St.  Louis  &  Pittsburg.. 
Col.,  Hocking  Valley  &  Toled«>  ., 
ClevHiauu,  C.,  C.  a  Indianapolis. 


Col.  and  Qreenvllle  nret.. 


Delaware  k  Hudson  Canal 


Dubudue  and  Sioux  City... 

E.  Teuii.,  Va..  k  Ueorgla . 

E.  Tenu.  Va. ,  k  Ueorgla  pret 
Evansville  ami  Terre  Haute. 

Ureeu  Bay  A  Wiuuna . 

Uousuiu  k  Texas . . 


lud.,  Bloom,  a  Western  . 

Lake  Erie  a  Westeru . 

Lake  snore  . 

Long  Island . 

Keokuk  k  Dee  M*ilues . 

Louisville  k  Nasuvtile . 

Louisville,  New  Albany  k  0 . 

Manhattan  con  . 

Memphis  auu  Charleston . 

Mtcnigau  Central  . . 

MU.,  Lake  Shore  k  Western  pret.. 


Minneapolis  k  St.  Louis  Pret . 


Missouri,  Kansas  k  TexoS . 

Mobile  k  Uhlo . 

Morris  and  Essex .  . 


New  Central  Coal . 

New  Jersey  Central . 

Mew  York  Central . 

New  Vork  A  New  England  .... 

New  York,  Chic.  A  St.  Louis... 

N.  Y.,  Chic,  k  St.  Louis  pret .  rti 

New  York,  Lack  A  Western . . 

New  York,  L.  E.  k  Westeru . . 

New  York,  L.  £.  and  Westeru  pret. 

New  York,  Sue.  k  Westeru .  ... 


Norfolk  and  Western . 

N'orlolkaud  Westeru  pret.... 
Northern  Paclhc . 


Ohio  Central . . 

Uhlo  Souiueru . 

Ohio  k  Mississippi  . 

Ontario  Mining . 

Ontario  k  Western . 

Oregon  Improvement . 

Oregon  Hallway  k  NavIgaUoi 
Oregon  k  Trausconiiueuial  .. 


p«M>rla.  De*aitur  A  Evansville . 

Philadelphia  &  Heading . 

Pullman  Palace  Car  Company . 

quicksilver . 

quicksilver  pret . 

hemsselaer  and  SaraP>ga . 

Klchmond  and  Allegneny . 

Hlchmoud  k  Danville . 


Kocbeeiera  Pittsburg. 


St.  Louis  k  San  Francisco  let  pret.. 

St.  Paul  k  Duluth  . 

St.  Paul  and  Duluth  pret . 


Bt.  Paul  k  Omaha  nret . 

Bt.  Paul.  Minn,  k  Manitoba. 


Union  Pacific .  .  .... 

Wabash.  St.  Louis  k  Pacific . 

Wabash,  St.  Louis  k  Pacific  pret.. 
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nted  by  Henry  Russell,  20  Vesey  street.  New  York. 


